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AN  INQUIRY 


IKTO 


THE  COLONIAL  POLICY  OF  THfi 
EUROPEAN  POWERS. 


BOOK  H. 

OF  THE  FOREIGN  RELATIONS  OF 


INTRODUCTION. 


T^B  exter&al  relations  of  any  independent  (late,   ^  o  o  k 
that  is  to  fay,  its  influence  upon  its  neighbours,  ^^'^Qp 
and  its  intereft  in  their  affairs,  mud  always  be  re-  <     ^  ■■■< 
gulated  by  its  relative  importance,  and  its  rela« 
thre  pofition.    When  a  ftate  is  not  independent, 
but  infeparably  conne&ed  with  another  coun- 
try, or  attached  to  it  as  a  fubordinate  branch 
of  its  empire  {  in  a  word,  when  the  ftate  in 
queftion  is  a  colony,  or  a  diftant  province, 
its  relations  to  other  colonies  or  independent 
ftates  in  the  neighbourhood,  muft  be  influ- 
enced chiefly  by  the  external  relations  of  the 
vol..  II*  A  metro* 
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metropolis,  ^  There  are,  however,  certain 
circumflances  in  the  fituation  of  different  con* 
tiguous  colonies,  which  may  be  confidered  a- 
part  from  the  foreign  relations  of  the  mother 
countries,  and  which  influence  the  mutual  re« 
lations  of  thofe  colonies.  Thus,  independ^t 
of  any  foreign  confideration,  a  fudden  in- 
creafe  of  power  in  the  colonial  dominions  of 
any  one  nation,  or  an  alliance  between  the  co« 
lonial  forces  of  two  powers,  would  materiall]^ 
afFe£k  the  fecurity  of  the  neighbouring  colo- 
nies* In  a  word,  colonies  may  be  confidered 
as  ranged  together  in  feparate  communities  or 
clafles,  mutually  related  to  each  other,  and  to 
the  neighbouring  dates,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  if  they  were  independent  powers.  Thus, 
we  may  talk  of  the  great  Colonial  Republic,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  we  talk  of  the  great  Eu- 
ropean Republic.  Within  certain  limits,  too, 
we  may  fpeak  of  the  Colonial  balance,  as  we 
fpeak  of  the  European  balance  of  power,  al- 
though the  various  relations  of  the  parent 
ftates  mud  cbnftantly  enter  into  every  calcu-' 
lation  which  we  make  concerning  the  equili- 
brium of  the  colonial  l^ftem.  In  this  point  of 
view,  we  may  confider  the  different  claffes  of 
European  colonies,  as  forming  fo  many  dif- 
ferent 
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fcrent  fyftems  of  federal  power,  analogous  to  book 
the  great  political  machine  of  Europe.  Thus,  ihtrod. 
there  is  one  fuch  fyftem  in  the  Aiiatic,  and 
another  in  the  American  fettlements  of  the 
European  powers.  The  trifling  eftablifliments 
in  Africa,  are  at  prefent  altogether  fubordi- 
nate  and  fubfervient  to  the  two  great  colonial 
communities  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft. 

The  foreign  relations  of  any  one  member  of 
thofe  fyftems,  are,  either  its  relation  to  the  other 
colonial  eftabliftiments  in  the  fame  part  of  the 
world,  or  its  relation  to  the  independent  ftates 
which  exift  there,  including  what,  are  com- 
monly called  the  native  powers.  «  Iq  the  Afia- 
tic  eftabliftiments,  the  weight  of  ibe  native 
powers  is  very  great.  In  the  New  World, 
the  independent  ftates  forni  a  very  fmall  and 
infigniiicant  portion  of  the  political  fyftem. 
The  events  of  late  years,  however,  may  fur- 
nifti  juft  grounds  for  apprehending  that  a  very 
formidable  addition  to  their  number  will,  at 
no  diftant  period,  be  the  confequence  of  the 
blind  policy  of  thofe  nations  which  have  pour- 
ed into  the  Antilles  the  favage  tribes  of  Africa. 

I  purpofe  to  confine  myfelf,  in  the  following 
Book,  chiefly  to  the  mutual  relations  of  the  A- 
merican  colonies,  and  that  principally  for  two 
reafons.  .  In  the  firft  place,  becaufe,  for  many 
years,  ail  colonial  balance  appears  to  have  been 
A  2  utterly 
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BOOK  utterly  dcflroyed  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  by  the 
INTROD  ^^^^^^^  preponderance  of  the  Britifh  power, 
and  the  almoft  total  annihilation  of  its  natural 
enemy.  And,  in  the  fecond  place,  becaufe 
the  difcufiion  is  thus  reduced  to  the  relations 
between  the  Britifh  colonies  and  the  natite 
powers ;  a  fubjeft  of  infinite  difficulty,  and  al« 
moft  boundlefs  extent,  where  the  materials  are 
very  fcanty,  and  where  our  conclufions  muft 
be.  regulated,  not  fo  much  by  general  prin*^ 
ciple^,  as  by  the  caprice  of  individuals,  from 
the  fluduating  and  defpottc  nature  of  the  Eaft- 
ern  governments.  It  will,  however,  be  found, 
that  our  gelieral  conclufions  apply  to  all  colo« 
dies,  although  our  particular  cletails  are  con- 
fined to  thofe  of  the  New  World.  In  thk 
Book,  therefore,  I  fhall  confider  the  mutual  re- 
ktions  chiefly  of  the  American  colonies ;  and 
thofe  relations  depend,  in  a  great  meafure, 
upon  fome  circumflances  which  have  already 
been  explained  in  detail.  So  that  the  prefent 
Inquiry  would  be  limited  to  an  application  of 
the  conclufions  formerly  eflablifhed  with  re« 
fpe£t  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  differ- 
ent fettlements,  if  fome  peculiarities  in  colo* 
nial  afiairs  did  not  occur  to  diverfify  this  fub- 
jed,  and  to  introduce  new  difcuflions,  alto- 
gether unconneded  with  any  of  thofe  in  the 
Firft  Boelu 
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The  circumftances  to  which  I  allude,  arj?  «  ^^^  ^ 
chiefly  of  two  kinds^ — the  tendency  of  colo-  iNTRoq, 
nies,  in  certain  circumftances,  to  feparate  •  ^ 
iroi9  their  mother  countries;  and  the  dif« 
tinguilhing  fingularity  in  the  fituation  of  the 
American  colonies,  arifing  from  the  introduc* 
tion  of  a  race  of  men,  differing  equally 
from  the  original  natives  of  thofe  countries, 
and  from  the  Europeans,  who  pattly  extir- 
pated, pstrtly  enflaved  them.  The  former  of 
thofe  circumftances  is  of  a  general  nature,  appli* 
cable  to  all  colonial  fyftems  ;  but,  from  various 
peculiarities,  which  we  have  already  defcribed, 
and  which  are  particularly  applicable  to  the 
American  eftablifliments,  we  fliall  find  that  it 
is  one  of  the  moft  powerful  deranging  caufes 
which  can  operate  upon  the  modem  colonial 
fyftem.  The  other  circumfliance  is  almoft  en^ 
tirely  peculiar  to  the  colonies  of  America.  Its 
eSe&s  are  ftill  more  powerfril  and  univerfal; 
the  frequent  recurrence  of  its  dangerous  in« 
fluence  is  much  more  to  be  apprehended; 
and  at  no  period  was  it  ever  fo  juftly  the  caufe 
of  alarm  as  at  the  prefent.  But  although,  for 
this  reafon,  we  may  look  upon  the  dmes  in 
which  we  live  as  a  great  colonial  crifis,  yet  it 
is  evident  that  the  intermixture  of  races  is  a 
fundamental  part  of  the  colonial  fyftan,  and  fo 
eifendally  interwoven  with  the  whole  fabric,  as 
to  prefent  us  with  general  confideradons  and 
A  3  con* 
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BOOK  conclulions,  not  of  a  temporary  nature,  but  ap- 
iNTRon.  plicable  at  all  times  to  colonial  affairs,  fo  long 
^  \f  '  as  the  bulk  of  the  American  population  fliall 
confift  of  perfons  in  a  fervile  condition,  and  of 
a  different  race  from  their  mafters.  Thus,  any 
principles  which  we  may  deduce  from  our  ex- 
perience of  paft  years,  will  be  applicable,  not 
only  to  the  prefent  poflure  of  affairs,  but  to  all 
future  times,  while  Europeans  fhall  poffefs  ter- 
ritories  in  the  New  World,  and  fliall  remain 
feparated  from  the  inferior  claffes  of  the  people, 
by  phyfical  differences  and  political  privileges. 
The  inferences,  too,  which  we  fhall  draw  from 
the  ftate  of  things  in  the  Weft  Indian  fettle- 
ments,  (the  moft  interefting  objedk  of  attention, 
at  the  prefent  moment),  will  be  applicable  to 
thofe  continental  territories,  alfo,  where  flavery 
is  permitted,  and  the  difference  of  race  exifts, 
fince  thofe  communities  are  all  haftening  to- 
wards the  fame  crifis  to  which  fuperior  wealth 
and  induftry  have  already  brought  the  iflands. 
Nay,  many  of  our  conclufions,  although  ftated 
for  the  particular  cafe  of  the  African  negroes, 
will  be  applicable  to  the  ftate  of  all  commu- 
nities compofed  in  a  great  meafure  of  op- 
preffed  and  uncivilized  men,  unconnefted,  by 
natural  ties  or  fimilarity  of  circumftances,  with 
their  oppreffors.  The  fubjeft,  then,  to  which 
>ve  are  now  to  proceed  is,  in  fact,  neither  of  a 
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local,  nor  temporary  nature ;  although  our  fpe-  book 
culations,  from  a  conftant  reference  to  prac-  qh^rod. 
tice,  may  often  afliime  the  appearance  of  mi- 
nute detail. 

The  two  great  circumftances  of  difmem- 
J:)erment,  by  a  rebellion  of  the  colonies,  or  the 
eftablifhment  of  civilized  and  independent  dates 
in  the  colonial  territories — and  the  feparation 
of  the  colonies  by  a  rebellion  of  the  inferior 
races,'  or  the  eftablifhment  of  uncivilized  and 
independent  communities  in  the  colonial  fyf- 
tem,  arc  now  to  be  confidered,  not  with  re- 
fped  to  their  cSeGts  upon  the  interefts  of  the 
mother  country,  or  upon  the  internal  ftate  of 
the  fyftem  (compofed  of  colonies  and  mother 
country)  ^  in  which  the  circumftances  operate  j 
but  with  refped  to  their  effe£ts  upon  the  in- 
terefts of  the  neighbouring  colonies,  or  upon 
the  internal  arrangements  and  ftrudure  of  the 
colonial  fyftem,  that  is,  the  mutual  relations  of 
the  di£ferent  colonies  viewed  independently  of 
their  parent  ftates.     Thus,  we  are  to  confider 
the  effeds  of  fuccefsful  revolt,  or  fuccefsful 
negro  rebellion,  in  the  French  fettlements,  not, 
upon  the  interefts  of  France,  but  upon  thofe 
of  her  neighbours  in  America  ;   and  we  are  to 
inquire,  what  the  probable  confequence  of  fuch 
changes  would  be  to  the  colonial  interefts  of 
thofe  neighbours. 

A  4  Befides 
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Befides  the  two  leading  circumftances  which 
I  have  dated,  there  are  fome  others,  unconned- 
ed  with  them,  and  of  more  eafy  confidera- 
tion,  which  will  properly  come  under  our  ob« 
fervation  in  the  next  Book.  The  prefent  In- 
quiry, therefore,  divides  itfelf  into  three  parts, 
which  I  fhatl  confider  in  their  order. 

In  \he*firji  place,  I  fliall  endeavour  to  ex* 
plain  the  effefls  of  colonial  independence  be- 
ing eftabliihed  in  any  part  of  the  colonial  fyf- 
teiti. 

In  the  ficond  place,  I  fliall  confider,  more 
particularly,  the  probable  effefts  of  independv 
ence  being  eftabliflied  in  the  Weft  Indian  co- 
lonies, and  the  probable  confequences  of  tran* 
quillity  being  reftored  in  the  revolted  iflands, 
either  by  the  re-eftablifliment  of  the  ancient 
order  of  things,  or  by  the  fubmiflion  of  the 
negroes  to  the  authority  of  the  laws  under  a 
fyftem  of  freedom. 

And,  in  the  third  place,  I  fhall  examine  the 
natural  confequences  of  the  French  iflands  re- 
nfiiining  in  a  ftate  of  revolt^^  and  of  negro  in- 
^?P?ft^^P9e, 
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SECTION    I. 

Off  TH«   MOTtTAL  RELATIONS   OF   COLONIES  WlTVl  KE- 
■     9PECT  TO  THEIR    DEPENDENCE   ON   THE   MOTHER 
COUNTRIES. 

It  may  be  obfervedy  in  general,  that  a  co- 
lony i»  much  weaker,  and  lefs  fitted  for  vigor^ 
OU8  meafures,  either  of  defenfive  or  oflFenfive 
warfare,  than  an  independent  itate,  of  the  fame 
natural  refources# 

The  diftant  pofleffions  of  a  defpotic  fove- 
reign  are  never  ruled  with  that  energy  which 
is  charaderiftic  of  abfolute  government  in  the 
parts  near  the  centre  of  the  fyftem.  An  un* 
limited  monarch  is  always  afraid  of  arming  hit 
deputies  with  the  fame  power  which  he  him- 
felf  enjoys,  left  they  (hould  turn  it  againft  his 
fupremacy  ;  and  never  entruftdbftiem  with  the 
delegated  authority  for  a  length  of  time  fuffi* 
cient  to  render  it  folid  and  effedive*  The 
fiime  regulations  which  wodld  fecure  the  vi* 
gorous  adminiftration  of  the  colony  or  remote 
province,  would  endanger  its  dependence  upon 
the  parent  ftate*  Thefe  muft,  of  neceffity,  con- 
fift  in  fuch  arrangements  as  tend  to  render  each 
fubordinate  agent  dependent  wholly  on  his  im- 
mediate fuperior,  in  order  to  preferve  complete 
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BOOK  difcipline,  regularity  and  promptitude  in  eve- 
.  "•  .  ry  part  of  the  fyftem  ;  and  to  prevent  the  ine- 
vitable dangers  that  refult  from  delay,  from  the 
jealoufy  of  office-bearers,  and  from  the  opportu- 
nity of  an  appeal  or  complaint  to  the  govern- 
ment at  home.  A  vigorous  government  can  on- 
ly be  infured,  by  entrufting  fome  one  with  dif- 
cretionary  powers,  and  keeping  as  much  as  pof- 
fible  out  of  view,  the  fountain  from  which  this 
delegated  authority  is  derived.  But  thefe  are 
the  very  circumftances  mod  dangerous  to  the 
maintenance  of  dependence,  and  mod  repug- 
nant to  the  views  of  all  rulers.  In  every  go- 
vernment there  muft  cxift  abfolute  authority 
fogiewhere.  In  colonial  or  provincial  govern- 
ments, this  power  rcfides  at  a  diftance.  In 
every  vigorous  fyftem  of  adminiftration,  the 
executive  power  muft  be  concentrated  within 
the  feweft  hands  pcffible.  In  whatever  man- 
ner it  is  veftftliin  the  mother  country,  the  ex- 
ecutive power  in  the  colonial  government  muft 
be  divided  between  two  claiTes  of  rulers,  one  in 
the  colonics,  the  other  at  home.  In  faft,  the 
former  are  fubordinate  and  dependent ;  the 
latter  effentially  poffefs  the  fupreme  power. 

In  all  the  defpotifms  of  the  £aft,  it  has 
been  obferved,  that  the  farther  any  part  of  the 
empire  is  removed  from  the  capital,  the  more 
dp  its  inhabitants  enjoy  fome  fort  of  rights  and 

privileges ; 
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privileges  ;  the  lAore  inefficacious  is  the  power  sect. 
of  the  monarch,  and  the  more  feeble  and  eafily  .  ^  . 
deranged  is  the  organization  of  the  government. 
Montefquieu  has  fancifully  compared  the  con-^ 
dition  of  the  people,  under  fuch  a  fyftem,  to 
the  Gratification  of  the  earth  according  to  the 
geological  theories  of  the  ancients.  Wliilft 
the  centre  is  devoured  by  perpetual  fire,  and 
the  middle  regions  are  the  fcene  of  barrennefs, 
the  furface  is  blefl  with  falubrity,  and  clothed 
wi[h  verdure. 

The  authority  of  the  Viceroy  in  Spanifh 
America,  though  far  more  unbounded  than 
that  of  any  governor  of  the  New  World,  is, 
neverthelefs,  limited,  according  to  the  maxim 
divide  et  imperaj  by  the  right  of  appeal,  and 
the  independent  judicial  powers  vefted  in  the 
Audiences  by  the  legiflative  and  inquilito- 
rial  fupremacy  of  the  great  council  of  the  In- 
dies }  but  chiefly  by  the  (hortnefs  of  the  period 
during  which  any  one  is  allowed  to  hold  fo 
magnificent  a  flation.  In  this  refpeft,  the 
Spanifh  government  has  imitated  the  jealous 
policy  of  fome  republics  and  aridocratic  com* 
monwealths  towards  thofe  domedic  office-bear* 
ers  whom,  contrary  to  their  general  fyftem 
of  fufpicion,  they  thought  proper  to  entruft 
with  confiderable  privileges  and  powers.  The 
extent  of  the .  authority  was  always  in  an  in^ 
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BOOK  vcrfc  proportion  to  its  duration*  The  Doge 
.  ^  .  of  Venice,  whofe  office  lafted  for  life,  had 
fcarcely  the  ihadow  of  power.  ^  Resc  in  pur* 
^  pura '  (fays  the  Venetian  proverb,  fo  admi* 
rably  defcriptive  of  this  ofBce) ;  ^  fenator  in  cun 
*  ria;  in  urbe  captivus ;  extra  urbem  priva^ 
ius.  ^  In  Genoa,  the  Doge  had  more  influ*  . 
ence,  from  his  right  of  exercifmg  a  veto^  before 
as  well  as  after  difcuffion ;  but  he  only  re* 
mained  two  years  in  office.  The  fmaller  re- 
publics in  Italy  were  flill  more  jealous  of  the 
executive  power  ;  partly  becaufe  the  members 
of  fmall  communities  are  naturally  n\ore  care* 
ful  of  their  liberties ;  partly  becaufe,  in  thofe 
fiates,  abufes  of  power  are  more  felt.  They 
deprived  their  chief  magiftrate  pf  all  real 
power,  and  limited,  at  the  fame  time,  the  du- 
ration of  his  office.  The  Capitani  of  St  Ma-> 
rino  were  chofen  for  fix  months  only.  The 
Gonfaldniere  of  Lucca  was  changed  every  two 
months.  The  Redor  of  Ragufa  held  his 
place  for  a  fmgle  month  ;  and  the  Governor 
of  the  Citadel  was  changed  every  day.  It  is 
from  a  jealoufy,  much  more  natural,  of  their 
colonial  adminiftration,  but  po  lefs  fatal  to  all 
energy  and  vigour  of  government,  that  the 
Spanifh  Monarchs  have  endeavoured  to  coun- 
terbalance the  effects  of  that  extenfive  dele- 
gated power  which  the  diftance  and  magni- 
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tude  of  their  colonial  dominions  render  abfo-  sect. 
lutely  neceflary,  partly  by  fowing  the  feeds  of  >  ^  . 
diifenfion  among  the  diflferent  conftituted  au- 
thorities, pirtly  by  limiting  the  duration  of  the 
moft  fplendid  appointment  which  any  fubjeft 
in  the  world  enjoys.  They  hs^ve  endeavoured 
to  unite  energy  of  goyfernment  with  a  fyftem 
of  checks  and  counterpoifes  j  to  reconcile  a 
vigorous  adtnlniftration  ivith  the  very  circum- 
ftances  which  weaken  and  paralyze  all  the 
movements  of  delegated  authority. 

The  powers  of  the  governor  in  the  French 
colonies^  under  the  anciefit  fyftem^  were  much 
mote  limited,  and  his  means  of  acquiring  in- 
fluence far  tnore  cDniined.  His  office  was  fel- 
dom  albwed  to  tonfinue  for  more  than  three 
years.  His  conduft  was  carefully  watched  at 
home  by  the  Council  (^  Comtnerce,  who  had 
branches  in  ^very  fe&port  town,  to  examine  all 
perfons  returning  from  the  colonies,  and  to 
encourage,  fyftematically,  all  iHanner  of  com^ 
plaints  againfl  his  adminiftriition.  His  prero- 
gative in  the  colonies  was  limited  by  the  right» 
of  the  fuperior  councils,  and  the  influence  of 
the  coloninl  aflfemblies.  His  moft  important 
fun^ons  were  fliared  by  the  int^tidant,  who, 
on  the  other  hahd.  Was  fupretne  in  his  own  de- 
parttneht  of  finance.  From  this  fyftem  of  di- 
vided power  refuUed  a&  adminiftration  equally 
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vexatious  to  the  inhabitants,  and  deftruflive  of 
all  efficacy  and  vigour,  and,  in  the  end,  ruin- 
ous alfo  to  the  interefts  of  the  Crown. 

In  all  thofe  fyftems  of  colonial  .government, 
the  undivided  energy  and  quicknefs  of  execu- 
tion which  charaGerifes  the  primary  operations 
of  abfolute  power,  has  been  facrificed  to  that 
jealous  timidity  fo  confpicuous  in  its  condu^ 
towards  fubordinate  agents,  and  fo  deftru£tive 
of  its  bed  interefts  in  all  fchemes  of  delegated 
authority.  The  problem  which  Velafquez  fo 
often  attempted  to  folve,  will  always  prefent 
the  fame  difiiculties  to  thofe  whp,  by  deputy, 
would  perform  great  aftions,  or  govern  exten- 
five  and  diftant  territories.  After  a  Cortez 
has  been  found,  the  moft  difficult  part  of  the 
enterprize  remains  to  be  achieved  :  the  necef- 
fary  contradiction  muft  be  reconciled,  of  re- 
taining in  fubjedion  him  who  is  fit  to  conquer 
or  to  rule ;  and  of  calling  forth,  at  the  fame 
time,  all  thofe  powers  which  lead  to  vidory, 
or  command  obedience. 

Montefquieu  *  has  obferved,  that  a  republic 
governs  its  conquered  provinces  with  more  abfor 
lute  and  intolerable  fway  than  a  monarchy:  that 
its  remote  pofleffions  fuffer  all  the  evils,  without 
enjoying  any  of  the  advantages  of  monarchical 

government : 

*  Efprit  de  Lolx>  Liv.  X.  chap.  7,  8,  &  9. 
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government :  and  that  the  diftant  provinces  of  s  e  c  t. 
an  ariitocratic  commonwealth  are,  in  this  re-  . 
(pcGtj  in  the  fame  fituation  with  thofe  of  a  re- 
j)ublic.  Here,  as  in  many  other  fpeculations, 
the  love  of  conceit  and  paradox  appears  to 
have  miiled  this  witty  and  ingenious  author. 
That  the  government  which  a  commonwealth 
eftablifhes  in  its  colonies  and  provinces  mud 
of  neceflity  be  extremely  different  from  its  do- 
medic  adminiftration,  and  that  the  fubjeOs  of 
the  diftant  territories  will  always  enjoy  very 
different  portions  of  liberty  from  thofe  in  tt^ 
capital  and  the  neighbouring  provinces,  cannot 
be  difputed.  It  is,  indeed,  a  proportion  fo  ex- 
tremely evident,  as  fcarcely  to  acquire  corro- 
boration from  the  uniform  example  of  all  the 
republics  which  have  ever  plundered  and'in- 
fefted  the  world..  But  it  is  rather  fingular,  that 
Montefquieu  (hould  difcover  any  thing  in  the 
nature  of  this  form  of  government  more  friend- 
ly to  the  prerogatives  of  deputies  and  govern- 
ors of  provinces,  than  in  the  monarchical  con- 
flitution  ;  more  efpecially  as,  in  the  very  'chap- 
ter before,  he  had  explained  the  dangerous 
tendency  of  intrufting  extenfive  powers  to  fub- 
ordinate  agents  in  a  commonwealth,  and  ac- 
counted, upon  this  principle,  for  the  apparent 
unwillingnefs  of  the  Carthaginians  that  Han- 
nibal ihould  fucceed  in  his  enterprife  againft 

"     Rome. 
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t  o  o  K  Rome.  The  Roman  proconfuls,  indeed, 
(whom,  in  another  part  of  his  work,  *  he  de- 
fcribes  with  great  animation  as  the  ba(haws  of 
the  republic)  exercifed  over  the  provinces  t> 
power  unknown  in  Latium  during  the  free 
days  of  the  ftate.  But  their  office  only  lafted 
for  a  year  j  they  were  fubjefted  to  various 
checks  and  controuls ;  and  they  owed  the 
maintenance  of  their  authority,  during  that 
fhort  period,  not  to  any  influence  which  they 
had  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  over  the  peo- 
ple, but  to  the  terror  of  the  Roman  name,  of 
which  they  were  the  repFefentatives,  and  to 
the  legions  of  which  they  received  the  com- 
mand when  they  fet  out  for  their  government. 
It  may  be  worth  while  to  attend  a  little  more 
minutely  to  the  ftruSure  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vincial governments,  as  this  fubjeft,  fo  full  of 
political  inftru£lionj  has  been  very  much  mif- 
underftood. 

While  Rome  continued  under  a  republi- 
can form  of  government,  the  conquered  coun- 
tries were  in  general  converted  into  provinces, 
and  committed  to  the  care  of  the  confuls  or 
praetors,  but  more  commonly  to  proconfuls 
and  prc^raetors-*— magiftrates  whofe  fole  occu- 
pation was  the  provincial  adminiftration.  They 
were  chofen  by  the  Senate ;  clothed  with  ex- 

tcnfive 

*■!  nil    I  > 
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f enfive  powers  of  civil  government  and  jurif-  «  ^  c  t. 
didion ;  and  invefted  by  the  people,  in  the 
comitia  curiata^  with  the  chief  military  com- 
mand. But  this  high  authority  Was  limited 
in  two  ways  :— they  received  their  appointment 
only  for  a  year  \  and  they  i;^ere  accompanied 
by  a  quseftor,  likewife  chofen  by  the  Senate^ 
whofe  department  was  that  of  the  finances^ 
and  who  was  always  an  officer  of  high  autho* 
rity  and  fplendtd  rank.  Under  the  republic, 
the  governor  was  fometlmes  accompanied  alfo 
by  an  officer  called  Legatus^  the  lieutenant,  or 
fecond  in  command.  We  are  told,  indeed,  that 
the  clofeft  connexion  fubfifted  between  the  go- 
vernor and  his  quaeftor  :  ^  Ea  necejitudo^  *  to 
ufe  the  words  of  Cicero,  ^  ut  ilJi  proconful  pa^^ 
^  reniis  loco  eJfeU '  But  as  the  quseftor's  ap- 
pointment was  altogether  independent  of  the 
governor,  as  his  feparate  fundions'  were  of 
great  importance,  and  as  his  own  private  ftation 
was  always  one  of  great  dignity  in  the  repub- 
lic»  it  is  fcarcely  to  be  imagined  that  the  power 
of  the  governor  fliould  receive  no  modification 
from  the  privileges  of  this  aflbciate.  That  a 
great  familiarity  ihould  fubfift  between  them, 
and  a  mutual  complaifance  fhould  be  cultivated 
by  both,  was  certainly  neceflary  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  public  bufinefs  i  and  would,  in  ge- 
neral, be  conducive  to  their  ownintereftandeafe. 
voJL*  n*  B  But 
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BOOK  But  iftheprefenccofthequaeftor  was  not  intended 
as  a  controul  upon  the  proconful  or  propraetor,  it 
is  not  eafyto  fee  the  ufe  of  his  appointment.  The 
whole  bufinefs  might  have  been  entrufted  to 
the  governor  himfelf*  He  was  commiflioned 
to  adminifter  civil  and  criminal  juftice,  as  well 
as  to  command  the  forces ;  and  his  powers 
might  have  eafily  been  extended  to  the  ma-* 
nagement  of  the  revenue,  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  accounts  of  provincial  expenditure,  for 
the  infpeftion  of  the  Senate.  We  may  there* 
fore  conclude,  that,  befides  the  Umitacion  of 
the  governor's  power  by  the  fhort  duration  of 
his  office,  he  was  farther  checked  by  the  qusef- 
tor,  whofe  office  feems,  in  many  points,  to  have 
refembled  that  of  the  Intendant  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  French  colonies. 

Auguftus  introduced  a  new  arrangemmt 
into  che  provincial  adminiflration*  He  took 
upon  himfelf  the  management  of  a  great  part  of 
the  provinces,  and  left  the  reft  to  the  care  of 
the  Senate.  The  former  were  called  provin-^ 
eia  Cafari&;  the  latter  pravincia  populates.  The 
imperial  provinces  were^  committed  to  magi- 
ftraces  tailed  prafides^  and  fometimes  reSores^ 
Snvefted  with  as  full  powers  as  had  ever  been 
enjoyed  by  the  proconfuls  or  propraetors,  but 
accompanied  by  rationales^  or  procuratores 
prindpisy  who  refembled  the  quseftor  in  the 

nature 
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nature  of  their  oSces,  and  exercifed,  it  is  pro-  sect. 
bable^  a  fimilar  controu}  over  the  governors*  ^  '  ,,,^ 
The  popular  provinces  continued  under  the 
government  of  proconfuls  and  proprs&tors: 
but  Auguflus  no  longer  allowed  thofe  magi« 
firates,  chofen  by  the  Senate,  to  command  the 
forces  of  the  republic*  *  On^  province^  ^SYPU 
feems  to  have  been  referved  by  the  Emperoi^ 
exciufively,  and  with  peculiar  concern.  It 
was  governed  by  a  Prafedus  Augujialisy  wbofa 
powers  were  apparently  of  a  ftill  more  extent 
five  nature  than  thofe  of  any  provincial  go« 
vemor  during  the  republic ;  for  no  fenator 
was  allowed  to  enter  the  province  without  fpe« 
cial  permiifion ;  and  Tacitus,  talking  of  Egypt 
under  the  new  form  of  governoient,  fays— 
^  JEgyptum  copiafque,  quibus  exercHur^  Jam  indi 
^  a  Divo  Augufto  equites  Romani  obtimm  loco 
^  B^um. '  f  But  though  not  accompanied  ei^- 
ther  by  a  quaedor  or  procurator,  his  pollers 
were  controuled  by  a  magiftrate  of  high  judir 
cial  authority,  called,  Juridicus  civitatis  Alex^ 
andrini — ^  qui  prefeili  a^lioms  fpeculaius  vidt'^ 
'  /z^r,  ne  res  novas  moliretun  * 

AU  thefe  officers,  then,   quafiores^  procti- 

ratora  principis^  rationalis  ^Cafarisy  and  juri^ 

B  2  dici^ 

*  HeiiKocIi  Antiq*  Ron.  lib.  I.  Append.— ^it.  ff*  dt 
•ff.  ProconC — Ibidem»  de  o£  Fmiidit. 
t  Hiftor.  lib*  L  cap.  zi» 
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B  o  o  It  fjiciy  appear  to  have  ferved  the  purpofe  of 
the  French  mtendant ;  the  two  firft  by  the  ma* 
nagement  of  the  finances,  and  by  their  perfonal 
dignity  ;  the  laft  by  the  exclufive  adminiftration 
of  juftice* 

tJnder  fome  of  the  emperors,  however,  there 
is  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  prerogatives  of  the 
frafes  or  redor  were  extended,  and  tljofe  of  the 
iflbciated  offices  curtailed.  Indeed,  the  neceffity 
of  that  fuperior  energy  which  belonged  to  the 
imperial  adminiftration,  for  the  government  of 
countries  not  completely  fubdued,  was  the  pretext 
upon  which  Auguftus  obtained  the  new  arrange- 
ment of  the  provinces,  and  their  divifion  iato 
fenatorial  or  popular,  and  imperial.  In  both, 
the  afTociated  officer  remained  in  his  place  dur- 
ing the  Emperor's  pleafure.  * 

From  a  paffage  in  Tacitus,  f  we  learn,  that 
Claudius  (A.  U.  C.  8o6.)  refolved  to  make  the 
decifions  of  his  procuratores  of  as  nmch  eSe£b 
as  his  own,  and  obtained  a  decree  of  the  Senate, 
kivefting  them  with  powers,  ^  plenius  et  uberius 
*  quam  antea* '  It  is  true,  that  Heineccius,  in  his 
Commentary  on  the  Pandeds,  \  makes  the  term 
prmtratBry  in  this  paflage,  apply  to  the  rationa^ 
lis  ;  and  conceives  that  Claudius  intended,  by 

his 

*  Dion^  Ca£  bU  LIIL  cap.  13. 
t  AnnaL  lib.  XIL  cap.  60^ 
X  Tom.  I.  p.  i9» 
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liis  new  law,  to  beftow  the  jurifdi&lon  of  fifcal   sect* 
caufes  upon  that  officer.     But  this  is  quite  in- 
confident  with  the  context.     *  Nam*  (conti- 
nues Tacitus)  ^  divtu  Augujlus  apud  equejires 

*  qui  JEgyfto  prajiderent  lege  aglj  decretaque  eo^ 

*  rum  proinde  baberi  juJferaU  oc  ft  inagifiratus 

*  Romam  conftitutjfent :   mox  alias  per  proviri'^ 

*  ciasj  et  in  urbe  pleraque  concejfa  funfj   qua 

*  olim  a  pratoribui  nofcebantur.     Claudius  omne 

*  jtis  iradiditj  de  quo  Mies  feditione  aut  qrmis 

*  certatumj  cidm  Semproniis  rogaiionibus  equejler 
^  or  do  in  pojfejfume  judiciorum  hcaretur^  aut  rur^ 

*  Jum  Servilia  leges  fenatui  judicia  redder ^U  ^ 

This  is  a  diAinft  afTertion,  that  Claudius  ex- 
tended to  the  governors  of  provinces,  though  of 
equeftrian  ra^,  thofe  powers  of  jurifdidion 
which  the  Si^rvilian  law  had  reftored  to  the  Se* 
nate.  Neither  the  feditions  of  the  Gracchi, 
nor  the  laws  jof  Scrvilius,  had  any  particular  re- 
ference to  fifcal  caufes.  The  term,  procurator^ 
is  often  ufed  to  figiufy  the  Emperor's  delegate 
or  prefident  in  the  provinces.  Many  of  the 
lefier  provinces  were  governed  altogether  by 
magiftrates  bearing  this  title  j  as  Judea,  •  Cor- 
fica,  f  and  Thrace.  J  The  powers  of  the  pro- 
vincial governors  were  ftill  farther  extended  by 
the  Emperor  Alexander  in  the  year  225,  and 
3  3  Conflantine 


T- 


*  T^cit.  Annal.  lib.  XV.  cap.  44. 
t  Id.  Hill.  lib.  II.  aip.  16. 
J  U*  Hift*  lib.  I.  pap*  lU 
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BOOK  Conftantine  in  the  year  32a.  §  The  Emperor 
Conftantine  gave  the  rationales  the  fole  jurifdic- 
tion  in  fifcal  caufes.  f  But  it  appears,  from  vari- 
ous authorities,  that  they  pofTeifed  this  before  his 
time.  Ulpian  fays  of  the  proconful,  ^  Majus 
'  impertum  in  ea  provincia  habet  omnibus^  pojl 
'  principem.  Nee  quicquam  eft  in  provincia^  quod 
^  non  per  ipfum  enpediatur.    Sane^ftjifcalis  pecu^ 

*  niaria  caufa  Jit^  qua  ad  procuratorem  principis 

*  refpicii;  melius  fecerit^  ft  abftineau  *  \  And  af- 
terwards,   *  ^a  etiam  omnium  prafidum  com- 

*  muniafunt :  et  debent  ab  his^obfervari. '  fl  A 
fliort  time  after  Conftantine  had  made  the  law 
above  mentioned,  the  Emperors  Valentinius  and 
Valens  ordained,  that  the  rationalis  (hould,  for 
oppreflive  conduft  in  his  adminiftration,  be  tried 
by  the  prafesy  and,  upon  fufEcient  proof,  be 
publicly  burnt  alive.  *  A  clear  demonftration, 
at  once,  of  the  evils  experienced  by  the  people 

.  under  the  provincial  government  of  the  empe- 
rors, and  of  the  marked  inferiority  of  the  rj- 
tionalis  to  the  governor.  The  Emperor  Con- 
ftantine gave  the  governors  alfo  certain  powers 
over  the  chief  men  in  the  provinces  who  might 
prove  unmanageable  or  formidable.  ^ 

It 

$  L.  I.  &  2.  Cod.  dc  off.  Reft.  Prov* 
f  L.  5.  Cod.  Ubi  caufe  fifcales,  Bl<u 
X  Ibid.  J  6.  II  Id.  ibid. 

%  Note  A  a.— L.  2.  Cod.  dc  off.  Reft.  Prov. 
.     *  L.  9.  Cod.  Ubi  caufre  fifccJesj  &c. 
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It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  admlniftrap   «  b  c  T. 
tion  of  the  imperial  provinces  was  moft  arbi- 
trary ;  that  the  popular  provinces,  fo  long  as 
the  diftin&ion  remained,  were  ruled  by  divided 
authority,  centred  partly  in  the  proconful  chofen 
by  the  Senate,  partly  in  the  commander  of  the 
forces,  and  partly  in  the  financial  adminiftrator, 
both  delegated  by  the  Emperor  :  that  the  go-* 
vemment  of  the  provinces  under  the  republic 
was  much  more  tyrannical  than  the  government 
of  Rome  and  the  contiguous  territory,  but  not 
fo  abfolute  as  the  provincial  governments  of  the 
emperors :  and  that,  in  every  inftance,  it  was 
iefs  defpotic,  effedive,  and  vigorous,  than  the 
adminiftration  of  the  Emperors,  or  of  a  Dic-^ 
tator  in  the  metropolis- 
It  is  manifeft,  therefore,  that  the  proconfu* 
iar  tyranny  in  the  provinces,  muft  have  been 
more  grievous,  in  various  refpefls,  than  the  li* 
mited  dominion  of  the  Conful  and  Senate  at 
home,  perhaps  even  more  odious  than  the  (hort* 
lived  power  of.  the  diftator,  watched  as  it  was 
by  a  people  habituated  to  freedom,  and  termi- 
nating with  the  emergency  for  which   it  was 
created.     But,  at  all  events,  there  can  be  no 
reafon  to  imagine  that  the  proconfuls  of  the  re- 
public enjoyed  a  more  limited  fway  than  thofe 
of  the  empire ;  or  that  Rome,  fo  jealous  of  her 
powerful  citizens,  fhould  have  been  more  libe- 
ral in  clothing  her  provincial  ma^ftrates  with 
B  4  authority. 
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authority,  than  the  monarchs  of  the  Eaft  weFtf 
in  their  conuniflions  to  commanders  and  latra^. 
It  is  probable  that  both  receiyed  the  &me  (hare 
of  delegated  power,  becaufe  they  received  their 
appointments  from  Sovereigns  equally  jealous 
of  agents  placed  beyond  the  immediate  fphere 
of  their  controul,  and  had  to  exercife  their  func- 
tions upon  theatres  where  the  fame  exertions  of 
authority  were  required. 

In  modem  times,  we  find,  that  ariftocratical 
and  republican  commoawealths,  and  limited 
monarchies,  have  invefted  their  deputies  with 
powers  funilarly  reftrided. 

The  governors  of  the  Venetian  podeftas 
were  not  indeed  fettered  by  the  various  re* 
ftraints  which  reduced  the  authority  of  the 
Doge  to  a  mere  name ;  becaufe  the  province9 
were  governed  without  the  complicated  fyftem 
of  ariflocratic  tyranny  which  prevailed  in  the 
city.  Yet  the  fubje^  of  the  rq>ublic  in  the 
terra  firma  were  ruled  by  fp  gentle  a  fway,  as 
made  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  provinces  which 
were  conquered  in  the  'war  that  followed  the 
league  of  Gambray,  lament  their  feparation 
from  the  dominion  of  Venice,  whilft  this  relaxa<- 
tion  of  the  provincial  government  certainly  con,- 
tributed  not  a  little  to  the  unfortunate  iffue  of 
that  conqueft.  * 

\  '  ' , \ 

f  Tbe  coUeAion  of  Venetian  laws,  cntitledy  <  Farit  t 
\  han£  Veneth  '  contains  TafiottS  ediAi  limitiiDg  the  powe|^ 
jf  the  eovcrnon  of  proymccs. 
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It  was  not  to  be  expeded  that  the  States-  8  «  c  x. 


<}eneral,  whofe  extreme  jealoufy  of  all  fubor- 
^linate  authority  cramped  the  operations  of  their 
generals  with  the  prepofterous  invention  of  field 
dq>uties  in  the  campaigns  on  the  Rhine,  (hould 
entruft  th^ir  commanders  in  South  America 
"With  that  unlimited  power,  without  which  the 
pofleffion  of  diftant  fettlements  can  fcarcely  be 
acquired,  and  can  never  be  long  retained.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  rapid  conquefts  in  Brazil,  which 
die  Republic  owed  entirely  to  the-  enterprizing 
geniua  of  Prince  Maurice,  and  the  patriotic  zeal 
of  the  whole  nation  againft  Spain,  were  faerie 
ficed  Ip  that  cautious  and  timid  policy  which 
fubjeOted  his  nieafures  to  the  controul  of  a  mer- 
cantile board  appointed  to  watch  his  operations, 
and  to  prevent  him  from  counterafting  the  vi- 
gour  fuddealy  acquired  by  the  Portuguefe  go^ 
vemment,  under  the  newly  e/lablifhed  dynaity  of 
the  houfe  of  Braganza. 

The  conftitutions  of  the  Britiih  colonial  go* 
venunents  in  North  America  were  formed  upon 
the  model  of  that  admirable  fyftem  of  domeftic 
policy,  which  has  fecured  the  happinefs  of  the  mou- 
ther country,  raif^d  her  to  an  unexampled  height 
of  pirofperity,  and,  notwithftanding  its  theoretical 
defe&s,  left  her  in  a  Situation  of  envied  tranquiU 
lity,  and  folid  pradical  freedom,  amidft  all  the 
politic^i  experiments  and  convulfions  that  have 
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BOOK  ihaken  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  The  go- 
vernments of  the  Britifh  Weft  Indies  are  ftiU 
conftrufted  upon  the  fame  excellent  plan.  But  it 
is  impoflible  to  deny,  that  this  form  of  govem<- 
ment,  of  which  we  are  fo  juilly  proud  at  home, 
has  commtmicated  to  our  fellow  fubjedls  in  the 
New  World,  few  of  thofe  advantages  that  we 
ourfelves  enjoy  under  it.  The  author  of  the 
*  Wealth  of  Nations '  feems  not  to  have  confi- 
dered  this  matter  with  his  ufual  accuracy  *, 
when  he  iays,  thai  the  Englifh  colonifls  had  their 
rights  fecured  to  them,  in  the  fame  degree,  and 
,  by  the  fame  means,  with  their  fellow  citizens  ia 
Britain  \  and  that  the  colcMiial  forms  of  govern* 
ment  aj^roached  {till  more  nearly  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  liberty,  than  the  model  upon  which  they 
were  originally  conftruded.  In  theory,  indeed, 
this  is  the  cafe.  They  had,  almoft  all  of  them, 
two  Houfes  of  Legiflature,  iand  a  governor  en* 
trufted  with  the  executive  power.  The  confent 
of  thefe  three  branches  of  the  conftitution  was  re* 
quired  in  every  public  ad  of  legiflation.  But  it 
appears  very  clear,  that  the  relation  of  depend* 
ency  which  a  colonial  eftablifhment  fuppofes, 
could  never  be  enfured  by  a  delegation  of  that  au- 
thority to  the  governor,  or  an  extenfion  of  thofe 
rights  to  the  people,  which  give  energy  to  the  ex- 
ecutive power,'  and  fecure  complete  liberty  to  the 

fubjeds 

•  Pook  IV.  chap,  7, 
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fubjeas  on  this  fide  of  the  Atlantic-   Totakconc  5»CT. 
example^  only*  of  the  radical  difference  between  f, 

the  two  fyftems«  The  influence  (^  the  Commons^ 
^  from  their  power  of  withholding  fupplies,  which 
almoft  always  prevents  the  negative  of  the  Crown 
from  being  exated  in  Great  Britain,  and  is  in- 
deed the  great  comer  ftone  of  the  Britiih  confti^ 
tution,  has,  evidently,  almoft  no  exift^ce  in  the 
Colonial  fyftem.     Accordingly,  every  meafure 
propofed  by  the  Colonial  Legiflatures,  that  did 
not  meet  with  the  entire  concurrence  of  the 
Bridfii  Cabinet,  was  fure  to  be  rejeded,  in  the 
laft  inftance,  by  the  Crown.    So  that,  whiUl 
the  d]re6king  iiifiuence  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  prevents  the  Crown  from  exerting  its 
conftitutional  prerogative,  aad  in  a  great  de« 
gree  regulates  all  the  operations  of  the  Royal 
authority ;  in  the  colonies,  the  direA  power  of 
the  Crown,  backed  by  all  the  refources  of  the 
mother- country,  prevents  any  meafure  obnoxi-^ 
ous  to  the  Crown  from  being  carried  into  eflfeft, 
even  by  the  unanimous  eflforts  of  the  Colonial 
Legiflature ;  and  indiredly  obtains  from  it  all 
the  meafures  that  are  defircd. 

If  examples  were  required,  we  might  refer  to 
the  hiftory  of  the  abolition  of  the  flave  trade  in  Vir- 
ginia. A  duty  on  the  importatic»i  of  negroes  had 
been  impofed,  amounting  to  a  prohibition.  One 
Aflembly,  induced  by  a  temporary  peculiarity  of 
circuniftances,  repealed  this  law  by  a  bill  which 
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BOOK  received  the  immediate  fandion  of  the  Crown. 
But  never  afterwards  could  the  Royal  aflent  be 
obtained  to  a  renewal  of  the  duty,  although,  as 
we  are  told  by  Mr  JeflFerfon,  *  all  manner  of 
expedients  were  conftantly  tried  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  by  almoft  every  fubfequent  Aflembly  that 
met  under  the  Colonial  government.  The  very 
firft  Aflembly  that  met  under  the  new  conftitu^ 
tion,  finally  prohibited  the  traffic. 

Nor  is  this  political  arrangement,  which  al- 
together reveries  the  balance  of  the  powers  in 
the  government  of  the  colonies,  the  confequence 
of  any  arbitrary  or  accidental  part  of  the  fyftem. 
It  is  eflential  to  the  dependence  of  the  colonies^ 
and  a  neceflary  part  of  the  fubordinate  conftitu*- 
tion.  It  is  the  legal  mode  of  enforcing  fubjec- 
tion,  conMently  with  the  forms  of  the  Britifli 
government.  It  can  only  be  counteraded  by 
fuch  a  growth  of  refources,  as  may  prepare  the 
independence  of  the  colonies,  and  uiuft,-  in  the 
end,  produce  a  complete  feparation.  This  event 
will  of  courfe  be  more  fpeedily  brought  about  in 
the  colonies  of  free  ftates  ;  but,  even  in  them, 
y^e  have  had  faital  experience  of  the  obftinate 
ftruggle  with  which  fuch  a  confummation  is  al- 
ways likely  to  be  attended. 

We  may  conclude,  then,  that  the  provincial 
or  colonial  government  eftablifhed  in  the  dif- 
tant  dominions  of  commonwealths  and  mix- 
ed 

■  1—^^^  ■  ■■      I — ^—    ■!■»     mil 

*  Np.te^  on  Vir|;inia;  Qu«  g. 
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ed  monairchies^although  more  free  than  that  with 
which  an  abfolute  fovereign  rules  his  diftant  ter- 
ritorieSy  is  neverthelefs  extremely  different,  in 
its  principles,  from  the  conftitution  of  the  pa* 
rent  ftates  ;  and  that,  as  the  delegates  of  the  ab« 
folute  monarch,  though  armed  with  power  fuf- 
iicient  to  annihilate  all  freedom,  yet  rule  with 
hi  lefs  fway  and  energy  than  their  mailers  at 
home :  fo,  the  fubordinate  fyftems  of  free  go- 
vernments fecure,  in  a  very  inferior  degree,  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  colonial  or  provin- 
dal  fubje£U,  without  frdling  into  the  oppofite 
extreme  of  defpodc  government.  Hence,  one 
confequence  mjift  inevitably  follow; — ^neither 
of  the  two  fyftems  of  delegated  power  will  pof.- 
fefs  the  advantages,  either  of  a  defpodc  or  of 
a  free  conftitudon,  in  thofe  fituadons  which  call 
for  the  exertions  of  national  force.  While  the 
one  is  deftitute  of  that  undivided  energy,  and  ap« 
propriate  prompdtude  in  all  military  (^radons, 
with  which  a  defpodc  govenunent  is  always 
armed,  the  other,  poffeffed  in  a  ftill  left  degree 
of  this  advantage,  muft  likewife  want  all  that 
force  which  a  popul^  form  of  government  ex- 
chifively  derives  from  the  united  exertions  of 
a  free  people.  In  the  condu£l  of  military  oper 
radons,  therefore,  whedier  defenfive  or  offen- 
five,  all  colonial  governments  muft  be  extreme- 
ly imperfe&  j  and  the  colonial  governments  of 
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BOOK   free  dates  more  imperfed  than  thofe  of  defpotic 
"'     .  or  abfolute  monarchies. 

But  it  is  not  merely  from  the  neceilary  (truc* 
ture  of  thdr  governments,  that  colonial  efla- 
bliihments  are  ill  adapted  to  the  meaiures  of  vi- 
gorous warfare.  The  very  circumftance  of  their 
dependence  on  another  ftate  at  a  vaft  diftance, 
muft  be  productive  of  confequences  the  raoft  &*> 
tal  to  promptitude  of  counfel,  and  activity  of 
exertion.  Suppofing  that  an  abibiute  Monarch 
may  fafely  delegate  undivided  power  to  his  re- 
{Mrefentative,  and  that  a  free  ftate  may  organize 
the  government  c^  its  colonies,  fo  as*  to  com* 
muiiicate  to  the  inhabitants  the  moll  ample  pri* 
vileges  ;  fUU,  fuch  diftant  pofleffions,  of  what*- 
ever  kind,  are  in  a  very  different  fituation  from 
primary  ftates.  In  them,  it  is  not  to  be  ima^- 
gined  that  the  influence  of  the  government  up- 
on the  internal  adminiftration,  can  operate  &> 
ftrongly  as  in  the  mother  country.  The  prin- 
dple  of  fear,  or  loyaky,  or  religion,'  or  what- 
ever it  is  that  renders  the  people  thoughde&ly 
fubmiffive  to  abfolute  power,  exiib  in  a  much 
left  degree,  where  the  Monarch  appears  in  the 
peri<m  of  his  deputy,  than  where  he  fiiines  him- 
felf  in  the  magniikent  fuHnefs  of  defpotic  glory. 
The  feelings  of  patriotifm,  or  virtue,  or  politi- 
cal expediency,  or  whatever  it  is  that  inclines  a 
iree  people  to  dt>6y  its  rulers,  can  have  very  lit- 
tle 
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tie  force  in  a  fmall  part  of  a  ftate,  cut  off*  from  «  b  c  r* 
the  reft  by  phyfical  boundaries,  conneded  with  y    ^ 
the  whole  by  no  common  intereft,  and  regulated 
by  a  goyemmcnt  which  is  itfelf  dependent  on  a 
diftant  power. 

Indeed,  if  we  confider  the  kind  of  men  by 
whbm  colonies  are  always  peopled,  we  (hall  be 
convinced  that  they  are  neither  fit  for  fubmitting 
to  the  difcipline  of  abfolute  monarchy,  nor  for 
being  animated  by  the  fpirit  of  a  free  conftitu- 
don.  They  are  either  fettled,  for  a  time,  with 
the  view  of  increafing  their  fortunes,  and  then 
returning  to  their  native  country;  in  which  cafe, 
it  mnft  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  them  in 
whofe  hands  the  pofleffion  of  the  province  is 
placed,  provided  they  are  not  themfelves  mo- 
lefted :  or  they  have  taken  up  their  refidence 
in  die  province,  and  made  it  their  abode  for 
Bfe  ;  in  wluch  cafe,  they  are  much  more  likely 
to  feel  the  defire  of  feparating  from  the  parent 
fiate,  than  of  efpoufmg  its  quarrels. 

Whenever,  then,  a  free  ftate  would  carry  on 
war  from  its  diftant  provinces,  it  has  not  only  to 
attack  the  enemy,  but  to  retain  its  own  fubjeds 
in  tranquillity  and  fubordination.  To  look  for 
vigorous  affiftance  from  thofe  fubje£ls,  is  abfurd« 
They  canni)t  be  expefted  to  fight  and  to  tdl, 
that  others  may  wear  the  laurels,  or  divide  the 
%oil.    To  them,  it  is  much  the  fame  thing  what 
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BOOK  nadon  receives  the  taxes  axtd  contributions  which 
they  muft  pay;  and  if  their  exertions  ^e  to  tunx 
the  fate  of  campaigns  in  the  planning  of  which 
they  had  no  (hare,  it  feems  but  reafonable  that 
they  (hould  continue  thofe  exertions  a  little  long- 
er, in  order  to  render  themfelves  independent, 
fo  that  they  may  reap  the  fruits  of  their  own 
dangers  and  toils. 

'  But,  befides  the  nature  of  colonial  govern- 
ments, and  the  fituation  of  the  inhabitants  over 
whom  they  are  ^abliihed,  other  circumftances 
effential  to  diftant  and  dependent  fettlements, 
muft  always  weaken  and  diftrad  the  operations 
of  provincial  warfare.  It  is  feldom  that  a  ca- 
binet ought,  in  prudence,  to  entruft  a  general 
with  full  command,  unfettered  by  any  reftric- 
tions ;  and  more  rarely  ftill,  that  a  cabinet  can 
be  found  willing  to  grant  fuch  difcretionary 
powers, -when  circumftances  render  it  neceflary 
or  prudent.  When  plans  are  to  be  formed  by 
a  council  or  prince  on  one  fide  of  the  globe» 
and  executed  by  their  delegates  on  the  other, 
all  the  bad  confequences  may  be  expe£ked  to 
oppofe  the  fuccefs  of  each  meafure,  which  can 
arife  from  local  ignorance,  and  from  cooftant 
'  delay.  If  a  general  has  been  found  worthy  of 
bearing  the  moft  unlimited  commiffion,  and  a 
cabinet  wife  and  liberal  enough  to  grant  it, 
ftill  tlie  fate  of  the  conteft  is  periled  on  a  fia« 
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gte  ftake— hi$  perfonal  iafety  and  good  coil- 
dn€t :  for  it  is  fcarcely  to  be  expeAed,  that 
one  army  will  contain  two  fuch  men :  and,  be- 
fore time  has  been  given  to  form  them,  or  to 
feled  them  from  the  bulk  of  the  forces,  their 
fervices  are  indifpenfably  required.  As  to  the 
middle  expedient  of  councils  of  waf ,  they  fel- 
dom  or  never  produce  any  good  effed.  If 
they  are  appointed  as  a  check,  they  miift  ham- 
per the  general,  and  do  nothing  but  mifchief. 
If  they  are  confined  to  the  office  of  giving  ad- 
vice, they  may  flill  have  the  effed  of  controui- 
ing  hhn  ;  and,  at  ^11  events,  they  muft  fhare 
that  refponfibiiity,  which  can  never  fall  with 
too  undivided  a  force  upon  the  fingle  head  of 
the  leader. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  government 
is  near  its  military  agents,  they  may  fafely  be 
entrufted  with  ample  authority,  and  can  be  di- 
re&ed  by  continual  inftruftions.  Their  con- 
duft  is  clofely  watched-^their  deficiencies  ea- 
fily  fuppiied'— their  places  foon  filled  up.  No 
great  plan  of  operations  can,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  be 
fruflrated  by  a  random  (hot.  The  ftate  which 
has  the  beft  troops,  and  mod  ample  refources, 
will,  in  general,  find  a  fucceflion  of  ^ble  men 
to  command  the  one,  atid  dired  the  other. 
Had  Cortes  been  cut  off  in  any  of  thofe  eiiter- 
prizes  which  fo  rapidly  fucceeded  each  other 
VOL,  II.  C  during 
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BOOK  (}uring  tba  whole  of  his  vaft  aad  liazanioiis  ca« 
reer,  the  Mexican  empire  was  faved,  at  kaft  for 
a  feafon*  But  when  Montezuma  was  flam,  a 
Quetlavaca  was  eafily  found  to  meet  the  in« 
creafed  difficulties  of  the  emergency ;  and^  on 
his  accidental  death,  in  the  courf^e  of  a  few 
weeks,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  finding  a 
Guatimozin,  who  difplayed  talents  that  would 
have  faved  his  country  againft  any  ordinary 
combination  of  dangers. 

But,  further ;  troops  may  always  be  expeft- 
ed  to  fight  better  in  prelence  of  their  country- 
men, in  fcenes  with  which  they  are  acquaiatedt 
and  under  climates  to  which  they  have  b«eii 
habituated  from  their  birth.  With  how  many 
additional  difadvantages  have  thofe  forces  to 
ftruggle^  which  are  (ent  into  diftant  regions  ;— 
where  the  people  with  whole  defence  they  are 
entruiled,  and  the  enemies  whom  they  have  to 
combat,  are  almoft  equally  ilrange  and  fo- 
reign to  them  i — where  they  may  languifli  in 
an  unwl^olefome  air,  after  ipilUog  their  blood 
in  the  field  j  and  muf);  fubmit  to  all  the  riiks 
and  delays  of  a  tedious  return,  before  they  can 
deceive  the  meed  of  their  country's  ap^ufe, 
for  the  vi£lories  which  their  fears  and  thek 
toils  have  won  ?  Nor  are  the  leaders  them- 
felves  on  equal  terms.  They  have  nqt  eke 
fame  eyes  watching  their  conduct  j   they  do 
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not  take  the  field  with  the  fame  local  know- 
ledge ;  they  are  called  upon  to  aft  in  a  ftrange 
country,  at  a  Taft  diftance  from  their  fupplies ; 
and  having  in  their  t*ear,  (hould  they  be  forced 
to  retreat,  if  not  ^h  enemy's  territory,  at  leaft 
one  which  belongs  to  a  lukewarm  friend.  In 
fliort,  the  nation  that  carries  on  war  in  its  co-^ 
ionies,  either  for  their  defence  6t  extenfi^n, 
z&s  tinder  the  principal  difadrantages  to  which 
every  power  is  fubjefl,  wh^^n  it  engages  in  of- 
fenfive  warfare,  and  which,  other  circumftahces 
being  equal,  muft  always  turii  the  fortune  of 
War  in  favour  of  ati  enemy  who  fights  on  his 
own  ground. 

The  hiftory  of  the  iSreek  aild  koihan  co- 
lonies will  probably  occur  to  my  readers,  z$ 
fwiaSimQ  exeeptidne  to  the  propofition  which 
I  have  been  endeavouring  to  eftablilh.  The 
fubjeftion  of  the  n«>ft  flouriihing  of  the  fonhcri 
although  independent  of  the  mother  country, 
and  the  greatt  affiftance  which  the  Romans  de- 
rived from  theit  colonial  fettlemefets,  in  extend- 
ing and  fecuring  thdr  c'onqUefts,  may  at  fifft 
fight  appear  to  preclude  the  application  of  the 
foregoifig  remarks,  at  leaft  to  the  policy  of  an- 
cfent  ftates.  But,  a  little  attention  to  the^  real 
nature  of  thofe  dtaWWimerits  will  ffiow*  tisfi  ffiat 
(heir  hiftory  prefents,  in  faft,  nothing  anoma- 
lous tb  our  view« 
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The  Greek  and  Roman  colonies,  as  we  have 
already  (hown,  *  were  eflentially  different  in 
their  ^onftitudon  and  origin*  The  former  arofe 
from  emigrations  caufed  by  an  overgrown  po« 
pulation,  and  feldom  retained  any  dependence 
on  the  parent  ftates.  The  latter  owed  their 
eftablifhment  principally  to  the  ambition  of 
Rome ;  and  they  remained  in  ftri£t  fubordina- 
tion  to  her  power.  But  another  difference  be- 
tween the  two  forts  of  colonies  has  not  been  fo 
much  regarded.  The  colonial  fettlements  of 
the  Greeks  were  planted  in  diftant  countries, 
and  amongft  barbarous  tribes.  They  were  efla- 
blifiied,  not  in  Greece,  or  in  the  ftates  imme- 
diately in  the  neighbourhood  which  had  already 
been  well  peopled,  but  in  Gaul,  Sicily,  and  the* 
fouth  of  Italy  i  in  Gyrene,  and  Egypt ;  in  II- 
lyria,  and  Afia  Minor.  The  Roman  colonies, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  planted  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Rome.  During  the  fecond 
Punic  war,  the  city  was  furroimded  by  no  few- 
er than  thirty  eftablifhments  of  this  kind,  f 
which  ferved  as  fo  many  garrifons  or  advanced 
pofts,  for  her  defence.  Ancient  authors  men- 
'tion  no  lefs  than  one  huiidred  and  fixty-four 
colonies  fettled  in  Italy,  from  the  foundation  of 
Rome  to  the  death  of  Auguftus.  t 

It 
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It  was  not  until  after  a  neighbouring  sect. 
ftate  had  been  completely  conquered,  that  the  .  ''  . 
Romans  thought  of  colonizing  its  territories. 
In  laying  the  plan  of  a  new  acquifition, 
their  firft  ftep  was,  to  fecure  the  alliance  of 
fome  ftate  in  the  vicinity  of  the  power  mark- 
ed out  for  plunder  or  deftruaion,  and,  if 
polfible,  to  excite  diffenfions  in  the  interior  of 
the  country  itfelf.  Having  fucceeded  In  this 
enterprize,  they  faithlefsly  involved  their  al- 
lies in  the  fame  fubjedion.  An  advantageous 
treaty  of  peace,  fecuring  the  payment  of  tribute, 
and  prefcribing  a  change  in  the  form  of  the 
government  or  the  perfons  of  the  rulers,  gene- 
rally terminated  the  firft  war.  This  treaty  was 
then  treacherouily  broken,  and  hoftilities  recom- 
menced, for  the  complete  fubjugation  of  the 
country,  with  circumftances  of  barbarity  and 
oppreffion,  which  at  once  deftroyed  the  fpirit 
and  the  force  of  the  vanquifhed. 

It  was  now  that  thefe  favage  plunderers  of 
the  worid  poured  into  the  conquered  territory 
a  band  of  hungry  adventurers,  leagued  by  ^  , 
conftitution  fimilar  to  that  of  the  parent  city. 
Syftematically  regardlefs  of  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty, they  uniformly  introduced  thofe  fettle- 
ments  by  an  Agrarian  law,  which  transferred 
part  of  the  fubjugated  territory  to  the  allied 
C  3  powers 
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BOOK  powers  who  were  not  yet  fwallowed  yp,  and 
1  ^  '  divided  another  portion  among  the  Roman  foU 
diers.  The  vanquifbed  people  eafily  incorpo- 
rated  with  their  new  mailers,  whom  they  nearly 
refembled  in  manners  and  in  warlike  habits; 
and  the  colonies,  by  which  Rome  was  furround-^ 
ed,  became,  in  fad,  neither  more  nor  lels  than 
an  integral  part  of  her  own  territory,  lying  con-^ 
tigyous  to  the  centre  of  the  ftate,  governed  by 
fimilar  laws,  and  peopled  by  the  (ame  fort  of 
mixed  and  warlike  breed.  The  Social  war  was 
thus,  as  we  formerly  remarked^  a  civil  war,  in 
the  ftrideft  fenfe  of  the  word.  It  was  a  contefl 
between  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  thofe 
of  the  city,  for  the  po&flion  of  certain  poUti-» 
cal  privileges,  formerly  difregarded,  becaufe  they 
conferred  no  advantageous  diftinftion ;  but  now 
more  highly  prized,  becaufe  they  ferved  to  mark 
the  fuperiority  of  the  Romans  over  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  provinces  or  remote  territories.  It 
muft,  however,  be  obferved,  that  the  tranfina- 
line  and  tranfalpine  polTeflions  of  the  republic 
were  in  a  very  different  predicament  from  its 
Italian  dominions.  They  were  indeed  fubdued 
by  force  of  arms  ^d  intrigue,  by  bafene£s  and 
political  profligacy  of  every  fort,  juft  as  the  bo- 
dy of  the  ftate  had  been  more  flowly  addpd  to 
the  city }  but  they  were  not  retained  and  fecyred 
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by  Ae  fyftem  of  colonizmg  and  incorporating.  •  e  c  t. 
They  confmuod  to  form  diftind  ftates,  though 
gorerHed  by  Roman  magiftrates  and  laws ;  and 
Acj  were  kept  tn  fubjediton  by  Romafi  armies* 
They  <fid  not  contrSmte  to  the  farther  conquefts 
of  the  repttbfic,  uniefs  by  the  tribute  which  they 
paid,  and  the  pafiage  which  they  afforded  to  the 
repnbfican  forces.  After  the  fecond  Punic  war, 
in  which  the  enemy  was  reduced  to  the  loweft 
ftate  of  humiliation  compatible  with  the  pre- 
feivaribn  of  nominal  independence,  no  lands 
were  feized,  no  colonies  planted,  no  provinciaf 
government  eftabHfhed,  in  Carthage.  But  the 
jcaScmfy  of  Macfinifia  was  excited  againft  that 
neighbour,  whom  common  danger  fhould  have 
tatigfat  him  to  confid^ras  his  beft  ally  :  and  ful) 
fcope  being  given  to  that  fyftem  of  policy  which 
conquen  by  dividing,  and  by  fomenting  wars, 
the  arms  of  Mafiniffa  were  employed  to  fmooth 
the  way  for  the  total  definition  of  the  Cartha* 
ginian  name,  and,  ultimately,  for  the  accomplifh* 
ment  of  his  own  ruin  aHb  ;  While  the  forces  of 
both,  fo  long  as  they  retained  any  power,  were 
diie£|ted  againf):  the  independence  of  Macedonia 
and  Greece. 

When  the  Romans  would  avail  themfelves 

of  one  conquefl,  in  order  to  make  another, 

they  adopted  a  middle  line  of  policy.  .  They  did 

not  at  on<;e  complete  any  part  of  their  work, 
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»  o  o  K  however  cafy.  Inftead  of  redpcing  a  fubjugated 
ftate  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province,  ^they 
allowed  it  to  remain  under  its  own  laws  ;  and, 
by  meians  of  its  conquered  rulers,  who  were 
permitted  to  retain  their  places,  they  fwayed  its 
fceptre,  and  appropriated  its  refources :  a  me- 
thod of  proceeding,  not  peculiar  to  thofe  crafty 
warriors,  but  adopted  by  military  communities, 
in  all  ages,  and  in  eyery  part  of  the  world ;  by 
the  Tartar  hordes,  by  the  conquerors  of  the 
Mogul  empire,  by  the  Princes  of  Abyilinia, 
and,  ftill  more  recently,  by  the  French  chiefs, 
who  have  furrounded  their  dominions  with  dir 
re&ories,  and  vice-prefideilts,  and  landamtmans, 
and  petty  monarchs  i  as  the  conquerors  of  the 
£afl  did  with  cawns,  and  nawaubs,  and  ful-r 
tauns. 

It  appears  then,  firfl,  that  the  Ronian  colo- 
nies werie,  in  moil  material  refpe&s»  totally  dif-r 
ferent  fron>  thofe  of  every  other  country :  and, 
fecondly,  that  the  Romans  never  extended  the 
policy  of  conquering,  or  ruling,  by  means  of 
colonies,  to  their  diitant  fettlements.  But  the 
hiftory  of  the  Roman  policy,  rich  in  every  fpe- 
cies  of  inftrudion,  fumiihes  us  alfo  with  pofi(ive 
proofs  of  the  weaknefs  of  colonial  eftabliih- 
ments,  when  attacked  by  the  confolidated  pow- 
er, and  energetic  adminiftration  peculiar  to  in- 
dependent ftates. 

The 
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The  firft  conqueft  that  the  Roman  amis  s  »  c  T. 
mad^  beyond  the  bounds  of  Italy,  was  the  »  '  « 
ifland  of  Sicily,  and«  foon  after,  thofe  of  Cor- 
fica  aQd  Sardinia.  The  greater  part  of  the 
firft,  and  the  whole  of  the  two  laft,  were  fub- 
jed  to  the  provincial  goremment  of  Carthage  : 
they  were  all  ceded  to  Rome  by  the  treat/ 
which  tisrminated  the  firft  Punic  war.  Spain, 
the  firft  country  on  the  continent  of  Europe  in 
|¥hich  the  Romans  obtained  a  footing,  had,  im« 
mediately  beforfs  the  inyafion  of  Scipio,  been 
conquered  by  the  troops  of  Carthage. 

The  rapid  progrefs  of  the  Punic  arms  under 
Hannibal,  ^nd  the  wonders  which  that  fingular 
inan  performed,  chiefly  with  si  force  colleded 
from  tbe  conquered  countries,  may  rather  ap- 
pear an  inftaiice  againft  our  general  principle* 
But  before  drawing  fuch  a  conclufion,  we  ihali 
do  well  to  confider  the  chance  which  any  na- 
tion has  of  producing  fo  great  a  captain  as 
^annibal.  The  events  of  the  fecond  Punic 
war,  and  the  vi&ories  of  Epaminondas,  form, 
perhaps,  the  only  inftances  in  the  hiftory  of 
the  world,  wherein  great  changes  of  affairs 
have,  for  a  time,  been  brought  about  entirely 
\)y  the  accidental  appearance  of  extraordinary 
men  upon  the  theatre  of  human  affairs.  It  is, 
in  fa£t,  the  aftonifhing  part  of  Hannibal's  ftory, 
that,  even  according  to  the  accounts  of  his  ene- 
iffkkSf  he  fucceeded,  to  a  certain  degree,  in  q- 
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BOOK  vercoming  thofe  phyfical  and  moral  obftacles 

. 11; ,  which  all  olher  men  have  found  infurmouat* 

able.  ^  jic  nefcioy  an  miraiilior  ad^erfis^  ftmrn 
^ficundis  rebus yftteriu  qmppequi^  quum  et  in  &a» 
*^Jiium  terra  per  annos  treckcim^  tarn  pracut  ab 

*  domoy  varid  fortuna  hellwn  gereret^  enercitu  non 

*  /uo  civilijfed  mixto  ex  eoUwviene  ommum  gentium^ 
^  quibus  non  lexj  non  mosj  non  lingua  communij  ; 

*  alius  habitus^  alia  vejtisj  alia  arma^  alii  rifus^ 
^  aliajaera^  alii  propi  Dei  effete :  ita  quodam  tmo 
^  vinctslo  afptdaverit  eos^  ut  nulla  nee  inter  ipfiifj 

*  nee  adverfm  ducem  fediuo  exJlUerit ;  tprnm  ei 

*  pecuniafspe  inftipendium^  et  commeafus  in  bo* 
^jHum  agro  deeffent.  *  ♦  Such  were  the  ciTcitiB* 
ftances  natural  to  a  war  carried  on  againft  an 
independent  ftate,  bom  the  remote  provinces 
of  the  invading  power.  They  were  circum^^ 
ftances  which  may  be  expeded  with  certainty 
to  recur  in  fimilar  (ituations,  and  inevitably 
to  bafRe  fimilar  attempts,  unlefs  carried  on  un« 
der  the  aufpices  of  fuch  a  leader  a$  HannibaL 
In  modern  times,  indeed,  the  more  complicated 
fyftem  of  warfare,  and  the  more  combined  ope^ 
rations  of  foreign  policy,  which  regulate  the 
intercourfe  of  ftates,  render  it  ftill  more  qn- 
Kkely,  than  formerly,  that  the  appearance  of  a 
(ingular  genius,  or  any  other  fortuitous  occur- 
rence, Should  again  produce  ccfnfequences  of 

importance 
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importance  fufEcient  to  make  them  be  confi- 
dered  as.  exceptions  to  the  general  pofition  I 
have  itfaintained. 

And,  after  all,  it  fhould  be  remembered, 
that  even  in  the  cafe  before  us,  Hannibal  was 
not  completely  fuccefsfuL  The  Roman  coIo- 
nies  and  provinces  in  Italy,  as  yet  but  partially 
confc^dated,  readily  joined  the  invaders.  ^  The 
jealoufy,  and  weaknefs  of  the  motives  which 
ruled  the  Carthaginian  councils,  as  well  as 
the  great  difiance  of  the  fcene  of  adion,  and' 
,  the  length  of  the  war,  prevented  proper  fup« 
plies  from  being  fent  to  Hannibal.  The  Ro-9 
mans,  fighting  on  their  own  ground,  refuled, 
after  their  ufual  manner,  to  hear  of  any  terms, 
until  the  enemy  fhould,  as  a  preliminary,  eva-> 
cuate  Italy.  Every  defeat  rendered  them  more 
obftinate;  concentrated  their  forces;  and  in** 
flamed  them  with  the  valour  of  defpair.  The 
talents  of  Hannibal  himfelf,  could  not  infpire 
his  troops  with  thofie  fentiments  ;  becaufe  they 
were  a  mixed  and  difunited  vace,  debauched 
by  fuccefs,  fighting  chiefly  for  plunder,  at  ^ 
vaft  diftance  from  their  homes.  All  thefe  dr-* 
cumftances  were  neceffary  to  the  relative  fitua- 
tion  of  the  parties,  and  might  fairly  be  takex| 
into  the  calculation,  as  fure  to  influence  the 
pirimate  fate  of  the  conteft.    They  are  among 

the 
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the  necefiary  obftacles  to  a  warfare,  carried  on. 
from  colonies  or  provinces  againft  primary  and 
independent  ftates  ;  and  in  the  end,  they  over* 
powered  even  the  wonder-working  genius  of 
the  Punic  commander. 

Nor  is  the  biftory  of  the  Greek  colonies  in 
Alia  Minor,  any  esfception  to  the  propofition 
which  I  have  been  attempting  to  illuftrate. 
They  were  indeed  conquered,  as  many  other 
ftates  have  been,  by  powerful  neighbours.  The 
Afiatic  Greeks  occupied  a  narrow  ftripe^of  ter* 
ritory,  furrounded  on  all  fides,  excepting  the 
weft,  by  the  great  empire  of  Lydia.  Like 
many  other  communities  of  men  as  well  as  of 
i^ations,  in  fimilar  circumftances,  although  op* 
pbfed  by  a  common  enemy,  they  did  not  lay 
afide  their  hereditary  antipathy,  derived  from 
diverfity  of  origin,  and  the  ancient  rivalry  of 
their  European  anceftors.  The  federal  confti^ 
tution  of -^ach  ftate  was  ill  adapted  to  promote 
the  union  dictated  by  their  obvious  interefts ; 
and,  fo  far  from  the  two  nations  agreeing  in 
^ny  i^ilitary  combination,  it  was  feldom  that 
the  different  cities  of  either,  could  be  brought 
to  aft  in  one  way.  While  the  ariftocratic 
government  prevailed  in  Sweden  and  Poland, 
it  was  not  wonderful  that  Ruflia  fliould  acquire 
an  abfolute  preponderance  in  their  affairs,  and 
{^K  upon  part  of  the  latter.    The  mutual 
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animofity,  of  the  Northern  Powers  has,  for  the  sec  t, 
laft  century,  rapidly  augmented  the  influence  . 
of  their  natural  enemy  over  them  both  ;  and 
the  divifions  of  the  Germanic  Empire  have 
enabled  France  to  didate  at  Vienna,  Berlin, 
and  Ratifl>on.  Divided  cottncils  are  fatal;  be* 
caufe  they  are  weak  and  irrefolute,  and  never 
efiefUve  but  in  fome  tranfient  fit  of  a  ftili 
more  dangerous  raihnefs  and  precipitancy. 
Diftant  councils  have  the  fame  imperfec- 
tions  in  a  degree  little  inferior ;  and  the  dif«. 
ference  is  more  than  compenfated  by  the 
divifion  of  fupplies,  and  the  various  delays 
eflential  even  to  the  mod  a&ive  and  ener«  , 
getic  fecondary  government.  If  the  fcheme 
entertained  by  the  cabinet  of  Verlailles  upon 
the  Foliih  crown,  previous  to  the  Auftrian  al- 
liance in  1756,  had  fucceedcd,  and  a  French 
prince  had  been  eftabliflied  in  fubordinate 
authority  at  Warfaw,  the  events  of  1794 
and  17959  would  in  all  likelihood  hav^  takoi 
place  in  17749  after  a  (hort  and  ineflfe£lual 
Itruggle.  If  Philip  II.  had  fucceeded  in  re* 
ftoring  the  Spanifh  dominion  over  the  Dutch 
Netherlands,  the  armies  of  Lewis  XIV.  would 
not  have  been  forced  to  retreat  from  the  gates 
of  Amfterdam,  and  we  Ihould  never  have 
lieard  of  the  family  compad* 

The  hiftory  of  America  prefents  us  with  a 
variety  of  examples,  all  ftrongly  confirming  the 
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II. 
<  ■  ■  y    f 


fame  pofaions.  it  was  from  colonies,  indeed, 
and  from  colonies  recently  eftabliihed  in  the 
iflands,  that  the  firft  conquefts  of  the  Spaniards 
on  the  continent  were  made  with  a  rapidity 
-which  aftonilhed  all  mankind.  But  although 
the  Crown  of  Caftiie  reaped  the  whole  benefits 
of  thofe  brilliant  exploits,  they  were  almoft  en^ 
tirely  the  achierement  of  private  adventurers, 
and  refembled,  in  their  energy  and  fuccefs,'  ra« 
ther  the  fpeculations  of  mercantile  adventure, 
than  the  operation  of  a  diftant  cabinet.  The 
ietdements  in  Cuba,  Jamaica,  and  St  Domin-^ 
go,  ferved  only  as  fo  many  convenient  points 
ef  attack'— -fo  many  ports  where  the  adven^ 
turets  were  cotleded,  and  from  which  the  vdy^* 
ages  were  fitted  out.  The  enemy,  though  nu<' 
merouSy  was  gfeatly  inferior  in  all  the  arts  df 
poHcy,  as  well  as  in  military  fcimce;  aftd^ 
though  his  force  was  concentrated,  he  watf 
not  in  a  fituation  to  make  reprifals,  or  at- 
tempt a  diverfion.  Tet^  with  all  thofe  advan** 
uges,  it  is  manifeft  that  the  Spaniards  muft 
have  failed,  bad  they  not  followed  the  maidtiM 
of  the  Roman  Gonquerors,  and  paved  the  way 
to  each  fuccefs,  by  forming  alliances,  and  fo« 
menting  divifioAs»  The  Peruvian  empire  wa« 
fubdued  entirely  by  perfidy  and  intrigue.  The 
invafion  of  Chili  was  fruftrated,  partly  by  di& 
fenfions  among  the  plunderers,  partly  by  the 
better  policy  of  the  native  tribes ;  and  it  is 
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worthy  of  remark,  that  the  fubjeaion  of  Mexi-  sect. 
CO  was  effeded  by  conquering,  in  detail,  the  .  'j  j 
remoteft  pirovinces  in  the  kingdom,  and  ac* 
quiring  at  the  fame  time  the  firm  alliance  of 
the  Tlafcalans,  a  powerful  and  difiant  append* 
age  of  the  empire,  without  whofe  aiSftance 
Cortes  could  never  have  reached  the  capital^ 
and  whofe  antipathy  to  their  former  mailers 
faved  him  from  vttter  deftru^tion  in  his  re* 
treat. 

We  have  already  taken  notice  of  the  effeds 
wfaidi  the  Dutch  policy  produced  upon  the  ope*^ 
rations  of  Prince  Maurice,  and  the  power  of  the 
States-General  in  South  America.  The  com* 
parative  trial  of  force,  indeed,  between  an  in- 
dependent nation,  and  a  province  or  colony  ia 
the  new  world,  has  never  yet  been  fairly  made. 
The  European  power  in  that  quarter  of  the 
globe,  has  never,  till  very  lately,  received  any 
check,  either  from  the  growth  of  the  white  po* 
pulation,  or  the  increafed  number  of  the  Afri'- 
can  labourers;  and  the  wife  pdiicy  of  the  United 
States  has  kept  tlvem  at  peace  with  all  their 
neighbours,lincethey  became  independent  of  the 
mother  country.  But,  in  the  very  firft  year  of 
the  unhappy  conqueft  which  brought  about  that 
event,  a  ftr&ing  proof  was  exhibited,  of  tl^dao- 
gers  to  which  the  beft  regulated  colonial  e(U* 
Uiflunent  is  ea^po&d,  by  the  Aeighbourhood  of 

an 
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B  o  o  K  2tj^  independent  community,  even  during  its  eaf- 
ly  infancy,  and  its  ftruggles  for  exiftence.  My 
readers  will  immediately  perceive,  that  I  allude 
to  the  celebrated  expeditions  of  Allen,  Montgo- 
mery, and  Arnold.  While  the  moft  fanguinc 
friends  of  American  independence  fcarcely  ven« 
tured  to  hope  that  the  colonifts  would  be  able 
to  maintain  their  ground  againft  the  forces  of 
the  mother  country,  they  aftonifhed  the  world, 
by  commencing  oflFenfive  operations.  The  ve- 
ry firft  campaign  of  that  unhappy  war,  was  fig- 
nalized  by  a  fuccefsfyl  expedition  of  the  revolv- 
ers againft  the  ftations  of  the  Britiih  forces  on 
the  frontiers  of  Canada  ;  and  the  gates  of  that 
province  were  thus  thrown  open  to  a  moft  for- 
midable invafton,  which  threatened  the  total . 
conqueft  of  the  country  before  the  end  of  the 
fame  year.  The  gallant  leaders  to  whom  thofe 
operations  were  entrufted,  adually  reduced  the 
whole  of  Upper  Canada,  and  were  only  foiled 
in  their  attempts  on  Quebec,  by  the  ill  choice 
of  the  feafon,  owing  chiefly  [to  the  divifions  of 
opinion  that  conftantly  attend  the  ofFenfive  mea- 
^  fures  of  governments  newly  formed  upon  a  po- 
pular model ;  the  union  of  the  befieged  in  de- 
fence of  their  large  property,  which  they  were 
taught  to  believe  would  be  expofed  to  the  plun- 
der of  the  rebels ;  anid  the  extenfive  powers 
wifely  confided  by  the  BntOh  government  to 
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General  Carleton — ^powers  formerly  unknown  in  «  »  c  t» 
any  of  the  colonies,  and  utterly  inconiiftent  witiv  ^ 
a  government  bearing  the  faintdl  refemblance 
to  a  popular  form.  Thus  had  the  infant  re* 
public  of  America,  •  immediately  at  the  com- 
mencement of  feparate  operations,  and  above 
half  a  year  previous  to  the  formal  declaration  of 
independence,  almofl  fucceeded  in  the  conqueft 
of  a  Britifli  colony,  ftrong  by  its  natural  pofition, 
by  the  vigour  of  its  internal  adminiftration,  by 
the  experience  of  the  veteran  troops  who  defend* 
ed  it,  and  by  the  fkill  of  the  gallant  officer  who 
commanded  thofe  forces ;  while  the  only  advan- 
tages of  the  alTailants  confiited  in  the  romantic 
valour  of  their  leaders,  the  enthufiafm  of  men 
fighting  in  their  own  caufe,  and  the  vigorous 
councils  of  an  independent  community. 

Let  us  now  fuppofe,  that  in  any  other  part 
of  the  American  colonies,  a  free  ftate  was  efta- 
bliftied,  either  with  the  confent  of  the  mother 
coimtry,  or  by  forcibly  difclaiming  her  authori- 
ty. Let  us  conceive,  that  this  new  community 
is  placed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  colonies  not 
conne&ed  with  the  new  ftate  by  the  ties  of 
blood,  or  habits  of  fubje^ion  to  the  fame  go- 
vernment, but  inhabited  by  a  people- whofe  proxi- 
mity of  fituation,  diveriity  of  origin,  and  fimila- 
rity  of  purfuits,  as  is  uniformly  the  cafe,  render- 
ed them  a  rival  or  hoftile  nation  ;  and  that,  of 
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^^S  ^  confequenee,  In  any  conteft  that  may  take  place 
between  the  two  communities,  neither  of  them 
can  labour  under  the  difadvantage  of  a  difputed 
title  to  independence,  as  wa3  the  cafe  in  the  A- 
merican  war.  Let  us,  for  inftaace,  fuppofe  that 
die  cabinet  df  Lisbon,  weary  of  the  depe&d^it 
Dituation  in  which  it  h  placed  by  erery  politic- 
al difference  among  the  European  pollrerft,  fhall 
abandcHi  fo  trifling  a  portion  of  its  territory  as 
Portugal,  and  transfer  the  feat  of  government  to 
the  great  body  of  its  dominions,  the  Paxils. 
In  its  prefent  ftate,  Portugal  can  neither  prefenre 
her  independence  in  Europe,  againft  the  united 
force  of  that  power  which,  fince  the  acceffion  of 
John  IVrini640,  has  been  her  natural  ene- 
my, and  of  France,  the  natural  ally  of  Spain ; 
nor  can  (he,  by  a  diveriion  in  South  America, 
fecure  the  fafety  of  her  European  pofleffi^msi } 
nor  can  Ihe  again  look  for  fuch  a  feries  of  good 
fortime,  as  that  which,  in  the  war  of  1762,  en- 
abled England  to  fave  her  from  the  power  of  the 
Bourbons,  by  the  tmlfiant  campaigns  in  Nortli 
America  and  the  Well  Indies.  But  if  the  Cour^ 
of  Lilbon,  with  the  military  and  naval  force  of 
the  kingdom,  and  the  nonrefident  proprietors 
of  American  eftates,  remove  to  St  Salvador,  and 
adopt  fuch  reforms  in  the  adminiflration,  as  a 
complete  change  of  any  Idnd  may  be  fuppof- 
ed  to  render  lefs  terrific  than  innovation  ge- 
nerally 
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nienffly  b  t6  aWblute  goyemmenM;  then  the  co-  «  b  c  w 
Ibnies  of  France  and  Sprain  in  South  America, 
will  have  txy  contend  wkh  a  peopli  fiofleiled  of 
a  fertile,  extenfive,  and  eompaSi  territory,  moM 
popnlour  in  Europeans  and  Creidle  Whites,  thta 
any  other  portion  of  that  vaft  cof^ent ;  and, 
above  all,  forming  an  nkdependent  ftate,  gdveHi-^ 
ed  by  a  cabinet  in  the  centre  of  its  donunions. 
Difputes  have  even  atrrady  arifeH  betn^en  thd 
Spaniards  and  other  nations,  about  the  Umits  of 
polleffions  which,  under  the  Sj^^Ln^  gofmrnmiftt, 
feem  fated  ta  remain  a  wide  defert ;  and  did 
Portuguefe  fettlers  have  repeatedly  endea^ouMd 
to  injure  their  neighbours  in  Amet4ca,  and  td 
increafe  a  territory  already  too  extenfivd.  Bvt^ 
In  die  cafe  T^iicb  we  have  ftippefed,  it  is  Hot  iw 
eeffary  to  aflame,  that  views  of  aflrixdoA^fai.ch9 
new  world  ffaali  aOuate  the  tM^Icnted  cM^ 
net.  Thd  fafety  of  the  terrkedeb  wlkich  it  :#S1I 
retain  m  Europe,  forms  n  more  le^ittentd  axd 
more  probabfe^  6bjeff  of  zn^ff.  Whitar  ihd 
court  of  Madrid,  then,  continues  fo  pneftfr  tM 
rich  colonies  df  Peni^  mSGfm»dSty  to  the  un- 
divided poflefSoft  6f  the  Spaffiifll  peninfitlsti 
toiiitefraMce&  untii^it)^  id  imv6i[§ ^h^  SmA. 
flittritfof  SpatSr  ht  EtrfofJ*,  «  the  €iip«IW«'rf 
thbfe  tettStorie^  hi  Oaiaiii  vi«ldi  fimncd^lMt 
18  mihy  Miicfhs ;  at  Ae  zii^cei  eW,  <rf  igMtfe 
tfirtStttttion  of  the  Spaniih  empire  in  America  j 
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BOOK  and  while  Portugal  retains  a  wifli  to  figuse  as 
a  European  ppwer^  to  poflefs  ports  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood Qjf  her  beft  markets,  and  to  retain  the 
territories  to  which  fhe  owes  her  name  and  on* 
gin :  fo  long  we  may  expeft  to  fee,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  propofed  change,  the  prefent  ar- 
rangement of  dominion  maintained  in  America, 
as  well  as  in  Europe  ;  but  with  this  difference^ 
that  Portugal  will  have  become  independent  of 
all  foreign  ai&ftance,  and  will  have  greatly  in- 
creafed  the  value  and  ftrength  of  her  South  Ame- 
rican pc^eflions  ;  (he  will  owe  the  fafety  and  ag- 
grandizement of  every  branch  of  her  empire  to 
the  vaft  fuperiority  which  all  primary  ftates  pof- 
fels  over  colonies  in  fimilar  circumflances*  This 
fuperiority,  although  the  fituatioQ  of  her  Euro- 
pean poffeffions  may  prevent  it  from  adually  in- 
creafing  her  American  territories,  will,  neverthe- 
lefii,  raife  her  to  a  £aur  more  exalted  rank  than 
ihe  at  prtkat  holds,  and  will^  in  every  fenfe  of 
the  word,  augment  her  refources,  and  extend 
her  power.  • 

The  fame  ccMifequences  will  follow,  if  any 
of  the  European  fetdements  in  the  Weft  Indian 
Archipelago  fliall,  by  whatever  means,  become 
indepoident  of  the  mother  country.  The  power 
of  France  to  attack  the  neighbouring  iflands  of 
Jamaica,  Cuba,  and  Porto*Rico,  from  St  Do- 
mingo, 

•  NoteC«. 
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mingo,  is  mu,ch  more  limited  than  the  power-  »^b  c  -n 
of  St  Domingo  would  be,  were  an  independent 
government,  and  a  primary  nation,,  either  of 
whites^  mulattoes,  or  negroes,  or  of  a  mixture 
of  the  three  races,  eftabliflied  there,  by  what- 
ever means ;  always  iuppofing  that  the  popular 
tioix  and  natural  ftrength  of  the  ifland  is  fkSB* 
cient  to  enable  it  to  ftand  without  the  fup* 
port  of  the  mother  country.  Now,  as .  any  re* 
volution  of  this  nature  muit,  in  all  ptobafaiity^ 
take  place  direfUy  againft  the  will  of  the  mo* 
ther  country,  it  is  manifeft,  that  the  colcndei 
will  never  be  emancipated  before  they  can  exift 
independent  of  her  aid* 

In  general,  then,  it  appears  that  the  emanci- 
pation of  any  colony,  or  its  eftaMtfliment  as  a 
primary  ftate  independent  of  the  motiier  coun- 
try, is  dangerous  to  the  neighbouring  colonies 
which  retain  their  dependence,  although  we 
fhould  not  confider  the  very  powerful  efiefts  of 
example,  and  the  contagious  nature  of  revolt,  in 
all  communities  fimilarly  circumftanced.  Such 
an  event  will  be  dreaded  by  all  the  powers 
having  colonies  in  that  quarter,  as  direfUy  fub- 
verfive  of  the  colonial  balance,  and  the  firft  ftep 
towards  the  ruin  oi  their  own  colonial  fyftem« 

.  We  have  feen,  during  the  eventful  hiftory 

of  the  laft  twelve  years,  how  fatal  to  the  balance 

of  Europe  the  fudden  changes  in  the  internal 
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BOOK  uSiJirii  pf  pile  gi^  natfon  have  heeax.     Al« 

>  though  various  opinions  have  b^en  eatertamtd 

unth  refpe£^  to  the  merits  pf  that  reyolutiQQ^ 

coofidered  in  itfelf }  although  |D^y  ba?e  doubtr 

ed  the  juftice  a^d  expediency  of  ini^rferii(g 

with  its  progr^s  \   although  fo)pe  have^  eveii 

maintained  that  its  conteq^p^tpSp  iii  the  epd^  will 

pt  favourable  to  the  intere(|s  of  othv  f^t^s ; 

no  one  has  eyer  denied*  ^t,  ^  gresit  fy4^ 

pf  Eunopean  poFer  |i»s^  in  the  ifx^m  time,  bfev 

deranged,  and  tha^  thf  caiiC^  pf  the  denu^gef 

ment  muft  be  Ipol^  for  i^  the  mw  eiKrgie^ 

whieh  the  French  rf  volmion  has  4^f  lq>p4f  f^4 

in  the  views  of  policy  wl^jch  hgve  FfguiUted  tbf 

a^ors  in  the  gr^t  dr^osa.    ^fujes  all  thofe 

difturfaing  cauies  wshich  a  coIqpUiI  e^af^^ipafio^ 

would  jnuiifdiitely  mtrpduo^  ii^to  th«  fyftep^ 

otheri!  which  wc  have  po|nt^  out,  ^f  aq  l«is  im^ 

portuice,  aiie  p^oiUar  to  the  cplomes ;  a^d  tl^ 

jiatur^  of  fubof^intte  gpyieram^U  wouU  fi^" 

pnrt  fholip  iettl«p0Us  w^^  ftiU  r^maia  4^ 

pendent,  of  the  fmrgy  md  vigour  (q  nece^ary 

jbr  meeting  the  new  wfis  of  affftirs.  , 

It  may  be  remarked^  i|i  g«aeral)  that  where 
^  number  of  nations  are  ptac^  in  fiviil^r  cir^ 
cumftaaces,  no  chas^pe  Of  ifnpo^tance  csffi  ever 
happen  in  one,  without  mducing  a  i^fpiji^  <^/uige 
in  the  reft  alfo.  TMs  ar^  cfai^y  ffpgi  ^p^ 
caufes }-— from  the  force  of  example  upon  na* 

tions 
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ficRis  iwSled  by  conflsftt  iatevcoucfe»  and  placed  ^  >  c  ?* 
in  fimilar  degrees  of  refinement ;.  from  the  di- 
n&  necfflity  which  every  increafe  of  power  m 
one  member  of  the'  national  conununity  impofes 
on  all  the  other  membeiip  of  providing  for  their 
iiecurity  by  fimilar  meant,  or  from  the  power 
which  any  dtmlnntian  of  refources  in  one  nieso- 
ber  affordg  to  the  others,  of  dimmiftiag  their 
preparations  for  felf-defence;  and,  4aftly,  fr-oip 
the  circnmftance^  that  every  ^reat  cjiaoge  iip 
onepart  of  the  fyftem  which  is  not  wlipUy  dfir 
ddemal,  nmil  be  pfepared  and  brought  abMt 
by  a  certain  combination  of  events  coimRQ* 
to  the  other  parts,  and  may  confequently  bf 
expelled  to  take  place  nearly  ab(Wt  t^e  (^^nf 
time,  and  in  a  fimilar  manner,  in  thole  other 
parts  alfo* 

The  whole  hiftory  of  that  colledion  of 
finall  ftates  which  occupied  the  territory  of  aOf 
ciextt  Greece,  as  well  as  of  the  petty  ftates  in- 
to which  the  North  of  Europe  was  ibriperly 
divided,  frimiihes  us  with  conftspit  iUu^r^tjons 
of  this  general  h&^  that  changes*  but  qwrf 
particularly  flowly  progreflivt  changps,  are 
always  equable  and  regulsur  ovw  the  whole 
members  of  fuch  national  fyft^ms  as  we  are  at 
prefent  contemplating.  But  the  hiftory  of 
modem  Europe  affords  ftill  more  fti iking^  and 
rwtat  examples  of  the  fame  truth*  C<mibli« 
D  4  dated 
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*  ri  0  K  dated  into  one  fyftem  of  provincial  gotcrir- 
ment  under  the  empire  of  Rome,  the*  different 
ftates,  of  vhich  Europe  i$  now  compofcd,  were 
ftparated  from  their  unnatural  union,  by  the 
fame  caufes,  and  nearly  at  the  fame  time.  Re- 
duced by  a  people  whofe  charader  and  man- 
ners were  never  eSaced  by  the  moil  Vapid 
conquefts,  or  moft  remote  emigtations ;  they 
Direre  formed  into  diviHons,  under  cbiifti. 
tutions  of  the  fame  nature,  peculiatly  cal- 
culated to  preferve  that  uniformity  of  cuftoms 
which  originally  marked  the  whole.  The 
progrefs  of  political  governirient  has  been 
iimilar  in  all,  from  the  dominion  of  the  nobles 
to  the  tyranny  of  the  prince,  and,  in  thefe  kt- 
er  tinies,  id  the  freedom  of  the  people.  That 
fpirit  of  commercial  intercourfe,  which  pro* 
duces  a  perpetual  connexion,  little  known  in 
the  ancient  world,  has  confpired  with  fimilari- 
ty  of  (ituation,  and  the  refemblance  of  man- 
ners, to  render  Europe  a  united  whole  within 
itfelf,  almoft  feparated  from  the  reft  of  the 
world  ;  a  great  federacy,  acknowledgiiig  in- 
deed no  common  chief,  but.  united  by  certain 
common  principles,  and' obeying  one  fyftem  of 
international  law  ;  a  vaft  fyftem,  compofed  of 
parts  (imiiarly  conftituted,  liable  to  be  affefted 
in  the  fame  manner,  and  nearly  in  the  fame 
degree,  by  every  external  event,  mutually  in- 
fluencing each  other,  and  keeping,  pace  with 
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each  other's  itnproTements^  in  fcience,  iri  li-  «  *  c  r. 
'berty,  and  in  national  refources.  Thus,  to  '* 
'take  a  more  particular  inftance,  as  foon  as  the 
grand  improvement  of  (landing  armies  was  in^ 
troduced  into  one  part  of  Europe,  by  the  rife 
of  the  more  peaceful  arts,  and  the  diminution 
trf"  the  power  of 'the  barons,  the  fame  import* 
^nt  change  wa^  effeded  about  the  fame  tinfie, 
and  by  iimUar  fteps,  in  all  the  nations  of  £u« 
rope.  •  The  progrefs  of  this  improvement,  and 
ttr  remote  effeds,  were  Ukewife  fimilar  in.alL 
It  was  extended,  by  'the  ambition  of  princes,  to 
the  keeping  of  a  large  force,  for  the  purpofe 
tS  enflaving  their  fubje£ls,  and  enlarging  their 
'dominions.  This  improvement  was  firft  intro- 
duced into  France;  and  the  example  .was  fol- 
bwed  by  the  neighbouring  ftates,  both  as  a 
iifefiil  invention  of  policy  for  fecuring  the 
prince's  power,  and  as  a  meafure  neceflary  jfor 
the  lafety  of  nations  expofed  to  the  new  re-^ 
fources  with  which  this  important  change  had 
armed  the  French  king. 

A  circomftance,  not  fo  obvious,  appears  to 
have  regulated  the  formation  of  moft  of  the 
European  ftates^  and  prefents  an  illuftration, 
equally  ftriking,  of  the  principle  which  I  have 
explained.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the 
confolidation  of  the  fmaller  dynafti^s  info 
which  die  different  European  empires,  werd 
•  once 
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BOOK  once  diviikd,  took  pluc,  ia  allf  aboat  tiie 
^*  Aune  period.  The  united  empire  of  the  FraJm 
Uiidfx  Cbarlemagne,  was  too  fonnidible  % 
neighbour  to  the  faeterogoieous  maffes  of  dip 
vided  power,  which  were  then  prefented,  on  aU 
fi^s,  by  BritaiD,  SpaiOp  Italy^  aftd  the  North- 
em  kingdoms.  Accordingly,  we  find  thac^  in 
the  fpace  of  little  more  chan  half  a  century^ 
all  the  great  unions  took  place,  of  which  the 
prefent  nations  of  Europe  are  compofed.  The 
(empire  of  Charlemagne  was  completed  in  the 
l^ginning  of  the  eighth  century ;  the  Sa^on 
Heptarchy  was  united  under  Egbert  the  firft 
(ing  of  England,  in  S97 }  the  Fids  and  Scot* 
by  Kenneth  II.  King  of  Scotland^  in  838  i  the 
Norwegian  petty  lordibips  into  one  kii^dooi 
by  Harold  Hafager,  in  875.  The  more  conti> 
guous  of  thofe  fiates  were  confolidated  at  the 
yery  fame  time;  i  the  reft  within  a  few  years 
af$erw9rds« 

.  A  number  of  colonies^  lituated  in  the  iam^ 
quarter  of  the  globe,  planted  about  the  fame 
time,  by  the  fame  people,  and  pUced  in  aUnoft 
every  material  refped;  ifi  ftmilar  circumftances^ 
vill  always  form  a  national  fyftem^  the  members 
of  which  are  mutvially  af<p^e<}  by  99ch  other's 
fortuaef.  Any  great  ch^Age  of  circomftance^ 
in  one  importioit  colony,  wjll  b^  followed  by  ^ 
(Ofrefpwding  revolution  in  tbp  reft.  The 
•  fudden 
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fiidden  einancipation,  for  inftancey  of  the 
jQaTet»  or  abolifioa  of  the  i}a?e  traffic  in  one 
fettlement,  will  foon  be  followed  by  a  general 
ceflation  of  the  flave  fyftem  in  all  the  Weft 
Indian  colonies.  In  like  manner,  a  fudden  fe» 
ptratipn  of  one  important  colony  from  the  mo* 
ther  conntry,  will,  ere  long^  be  folbwed  by  a 
general  deftrudion  of  the  colonial  fyftenu 

Hith^Q,  w?  h^ve  only  viewed  the  mutual 
relations  of  the  Anieriqin  fettlements  fropi  t 
point  whence  their  appearance  1%  uni^Drm  in 
jtfelf,  an4  the  fame  with  that  of  alt  cQlonies* 
The  dedu^ions  to  which  we  have  been  l^d,  are 
9f;f;p}'dinj{ly  pf  a  very  general  nature^  and  app]^ 
tp  ^9r7  colpnia)  or  proyindkl  fyftem  depend- 
fl»t  QQ  oift^nt  governments.  But  the  f^me  pon* 
c)iiiio;i8  will  derive  additional  force«  as  applied 
tp  Uie  following  Inquiry,  if  we  attend  to  thofe 
f^eculianties  in  the  fituacipn  of  the  Weft  In^ 
()i.^  iflands,  which  diftinguifli  theqi  from  aU 
other  provincial  and  colonial  fettlements.  Tfait 
fprmsf,  \ti  p^irt,  th^  ftfbjed  of  the  nexjt  Se^on^ 
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SECTION   n. 

OF  THE  INTERESTS  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  COLO- 
NIES, AS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  RE-ESTA- 
BLISHMENT OF  THE  FRENCH  POWER  IN 
THE  WEST  INDIES, 

I  have  explained,  in  the  lad  Sedibn,  the 
reafons  why  a  colonial  eftablifhment  is  always, 
other  things  being  equal,  a  more  harmlefs  neigh- 
bour than  a  primary  ftate  ;  and  why  the  repara- 
tion of  any  one  important  member  of  the  colo- 
nial fyilem>  from  its  relations  of  dependence 
upon  the  mother  country,  would  be  moil  pro- 
bably followed  by  a  univerfal  feparation  of  the 
colonies.  I  now  proceed  to  examine, ^rj/.  The 
peculiar  circumftances  which  render  the  appli- 
cation of  this  conclufionto  the  (bite  of  the  Weft 
Indian  fettlements  particularly  ftriking ;  and  nexty 
the  peculiar  circumftances  in  the  fituation  of 
the  French  fettlements,  which  render  the  con- 
clufion  moft  particularly  applicable  to  them. 

The  refult  of  this  inquiry  will  enable  us  to 
determine  the  probable  confequences  of  a  total 
re-eftablifliment  of  the  French  colonial  fyftem, 
and  to  compare  the  effeAs  of  this  event,  with 
thofe  of  a  total  feparation  of  the  French  colo- 
nies. 
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nies,  to  the  other  powders  who  have  dominions   sect. 
m  thofe  parts  of  the  world.  .     |''  ^ 

!•  The  Weft  Indian  colonies  differ  from  co- 
lonial eftablilhments  in  general,  chiefly  in  the 
following  particulars — 

I.  They  are  not  peopled  by  feparatc  na- 
tioqs,  like  the  countries  of  Europe,  or  the 
larger  colonies  upon  the  two  continents  of  A- 
merica. 

The  fate  pf  war  has  frequently  transferred 
the  dominion  of  almoft  ali  the  iflands  from  one 
power  to  another.  Sometimes  the  permanent 
fovereignty  of  the  conquered  iflands  has  been 
transferred  by  treaty ;  fometimes  a  ceflion  of 
territory  has  taken  place  by  purchafe  or  ex- 
change* In  the  Seven-years  war,  Britain  was 
in  pofleffion  of  all  the  French  Windward 
iflands.  In  the  American  war,  ihe  loft,  to 
France,  almoft  all  her  own :  and  during  a  great 
part  of  the  late  war,  flie  poifefled  feveral  of 
the  Dutch  and  French  fettlements.  In  the 
treaties  which  concluded  each  of  thofe  wars, 
indennities  and  equivalents  were  fought  for,  by 
the  belligerent  powers,  among  the  Weft  Indian 
iflands.  The  Dutch  owe  their  whole  conti- 
nental colonies  to  an  exchange  with  England : 
and  the  Swedes,  having  long  ago  loft  their 
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4  o  o  <  contincWal  territories,  are  indebted  to  a  bar- 
"'  gain  with  France  fdr  their  only  fettlcment  in 
the  new  world.  The  confequence  of  all  thofe 
changes  of  poffeffion,  whether  temporary  or 
permanent,  i$,  an  intermixture  of  the  difierenc 
races  of  Europeans,  who  inhabit  the  Weft  Itt« 
dian  Archipelago. 

But  the  fpirit  of  commercial  intercourfe 
has  produced  the  faine  tffeSt^  perhaps,  in  as 
great  a  degree,  even  in  thofe  fettlements  which 
have  conftantly  remained  under  the  fame  maP 
f  erft.  The  temptation  of  cheap  and  fertile  land, 
targe  profits  of  ftock,  and  high  wages  of  la« 
bour,  have  been  found  fuffidently  powerful  td 
overcome  the  attractions  of  home;  and  adventur* 
ers,  after  leaving  their  native  country,  have  df* 
ten  found  it  eafy  to  make  a  fecond  change,  from 
the  fame  inducements,  and  to  remove  to  fo* 
reign  iflands.  The  policy  of  almoft  all  th« 
ftates  of  Europe  towards  foreigners,  in  their 
colonies,  has  been  fuch  as  to  render  their  pri* 
vileges  and  fecurity  equal  to  thofe  of  the  na- 
tives :  And,  as  a  refidence  in  any  of  the  Weft 
Indian  iflands,  is  commonly  a  temporary  eadle, 
fubmitted  to  for  the  acquifition  of  wealtfr  *,  rfie 
comparative  advantages  of  the  different  colo- 
nial governments,  are  objects  only  of  fecond* 

ary 
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ary  confideration,  as  each  conftitution  fufficient- 
\j  confers  fecurky  of  perfon  and  property, 

Thtis,  the  mixture  of  inhabitants  in  the  differ- 
ent illands,  cooperates  with  the  identity  of  the 
diniate  and  other  phyfical  circumftances,  the  fi« 
tidhrity  of  purfnits  and  of  complexion  (an  inv- 
portant  confideration  In  countries  where  colour 
is  the  grand  mark  of  diftinftion)  to  coalefce  the 
white  inhabitants  of  the  different  iflands  into  one 
people,  united  by  a  common  origin  and  commoa 
interefts.  Ahhongh  nominally  diftributed  int^ 
fiferent  political  focieties,  and  participating  in 
die  views  of  thdr  refpe£tive  mother  countries, 
only  in  fo  hr  as  their  immediate  mtereft  feems 
to  be  concemedi  colonies  and  provinces  ne- 
ver can  feel,  ift  any  ftrength,  thofe  naticmal  an- 
tipathies which  divide  primary  ftates^,  and  draw 
fheir  fud  from  independence,  whiiftT  they  ex« 
dte  or  bfow  up  the  flames  of  war.  But  lead 
of  all  can  weexpeft  to  fee  principles  of  thi^ 
fort  arife  in  focieties  formed  after  the  manner 
which  we  have  juft  defcribed,  fo  long  as  they 
remain  in  the  ftate  of  colonisd  or  provincial  de- 
pendance.  If,  however,  a  feparation  from  the 
psp'tnt  ftate.  takes  place,  the  newly  formed  com- 
munity i$  placed  in  the  fituatiqn  of  all  nations 
at  their  firft  eftabliihment.  With  the  new  politi- 
cal inftitutions,  a  diftin£tion  of  manners,  cha- 
racters and  habits,  begins  to  appear  in.its  Ifiem- 
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BOOK  bers,  and  to  divide  them  from  the  neighbour- 
.    °'    ,  ing  colonies,  unlefs  they,  too,  have  followed 

the  fame  courfe,  and  joined  themfelves  in  one 

community  iK^ith  the  reft. 

2.  In  another  point  of  view,  the  circumftan- 
ces  of  the  Weft  Indian  colonies  are  peculiar. 
The  attachment  of  the  white  inhabitants  to  the 
foil,  h  perhaps  weaker  there  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  I  have  already  traced  the 
great  outlines  of  the  Weft  Indian  chara£ler, 
and  contrafted  it  with  that  of  the  North  Ame« 
rican  colonifts.  *  I  have  enumerated  the 
circumftances  which  tend  to  form  that  cha^ 
rader ;  and  have  particularly  remarked,  as  at 
leading  feature  in  their  fituation,  the  tempora- 
ry nature  of  their  connexion  with  the  iflands^ 
and  the  want  of  wives  and  families.  The  pre- 
valence of  the  negro  flavery,  too,  and  its  ef- 
fects on  the  manners  of  the  whites,  have  alfo 
been  noticed,  f  It  is  eafy  to  perceive  how  lit- 
tle a  fociety,  thus  conftituted,  partakes  of  that 
compa&  and  folid  form  in  which  national 
ftrength,  confifts,  and  how  deftitute  it  muft 
be  of  the  great  bulwark  of  nations — that  ani- 
mated zeal  and  warm  intereft  which  men  take 
in  the  fafety  and  honour  of  a  particular  coun- 

•  Book  I.  Sea.  I.  t  Ibid. 
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try^tecmlc  it  contaiM  their  proper ty^  tht  place  ^  '^^^  ''* 
of  their  birch,  the  habitation  of  their  fathers, 
the  kmcs  of  their  childhood,  the  perfons  of 
tbdr  friends,  their  wives  and  their  children. 

Thefe  views  can  fcarcely  acquire  additional 
fireOgth,  from  the  recoUedion  of  that  extreme 
unwilUngnefis  which  Weft  Indians  have  ever 
fliown  to  take  a  part  in  military  fervice,  unlefs 
for  the  immediate  purpofe  of  repreffing  infur* 
redion.  The  hiftory  of  St  Domingo  during 
the  adminiftraticm  of  the  Prince  de  Rohan,  is 
well  known  to  every  one  who  is  converfanc 
with  colonial  affinrs  $  and  the  opinions  of  fome 
of  the  moft  enlightened  planters  upon  this 
point  demonftrate,  that  their  repugnance  is 
defended  by  them  on  principle,  as  well  as  ma^ 
nifefted  in  pradice.  ^ 

Now^  it  it  not  difficult  to  percdve  the  mag* 
nitude  of  the  change  which  will  immediately 
be  operated  upon  the  firudure  of  fociety  in  the 
Weft  Indian  colonies,  by  any  political  revolu- 
tion which  fliall  deftroy  their  connexion  with 
the  European  powers.  The  peculiarities  in  the 
ftate  of  the  population,  muft  indeed  render  the 
abolition  of  colonial  fubordination  a  difficult 
talk.  But  if  the  Weft  Indian  dominions  of 
VOL.  II.  £  one 
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A  core  one  of  tile  £iiro|xan  powers  fliouiabecofl^ 

dependent,  by  any  of  diofe  revotutions  in  tW 
tffair^  of  nations,  winch  all  the  ewtts  of  the 
laft  thirty  years  foifaid  ns  to  coofider  as  chi- 
merical, or  be  abandoned  in  confequence  of 
Ibme  cfasn^  of  views,  not  impoflible,  oaa 
the  part  of  die  European  ihsites,  then  we 
may  fafely  conclude,  that  the  face  of  things 
will  undergo  a  rapid  alteration  in  the  new 
community,  and  that  a  ftate  of  fodety  will  be 
introAiced  widely  di&rent  from  that  which  we 
farre  been  <K>ntenipfaiting  as  one  of  dK  diftin- 
guiihtag  features  of  the  Weft  Indian  colonies. 
The  Ifiaads  which  remain  in  d&eir  prefent  cir- 
cumftances  ix^U  then  be  expoled,  in  ail  the  im- 
becility of  their  unnatnral  fituatibn,  to  the 
ftrength  of  a  neighbour,  animated  with  the 
ardour  of  fptrit,  and  armed  whh  the  new- 
-born energies  of  an  infant  ftate  poffeffing  the 
ordinary  refources  of  an  independent  commu- 
nity, inhabited  by  a  race  of  men  conneAed  with 
the  place  of  their  refidence,  as  the  conquerors 
of  Xerxes  and  Darius  were  with  Greece,  «nd 
the  warriors  of  Stockach  and  the  Nile  were  with 
Auftria  laid  England. 

3.  But  the  grand  feature,  which,  more  than 
aU  -the  reft,  diftinguiflies  the  Weft  Indian  iflands 
from  other  colonial  eftablifhrnents,  wdd  chiefly 
merits  our  attention  in  this  inquiry,  is  the  pro- 
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portioa  of  flaves  to  free  men^-of  flaves,  too^  <  B  c  t. 
vhofe  race  is  totally  jdiSereat  from  that  of  their  -_  ^'  j 
nafters,  who  are  diftinguiifaed  from  them  ag 
mucfar  by  their  habits  and  their  charafter,  aad 
by  the  extent  of  their  progreis  in  civUizatio% 
as  by  the  formation  of  their  bodies,  and  the  co- 
Jour  of  their  ikin»        •  ^ 

If  even  colonies  of  free  men,  conneded  with 
their  mother  country  by  a  common  origin  and 
.iimilar  habits,  mingled  in  the  fame  body,  b  as 
.to  frirai  homogeneous  commnnities,  ami  nnit^ 
ed  to  each  other  by  a  fimiianty  of  intereft  aa4 
charader ;  if  fuch  eilabliflimeius  are  inferior 
Co  independent  ftatesin  foUdity  and  political 
Afevgtli:  how  iraftly  is  the  difference  aug- 
memed,  by  the  txiftence  of  a  fimign  naiiofi 
in.  the  heart  of  the  <;olony,  bcU^  by  for^e  911^ 
intrigue^  ip  fubjejftion  to  the  haadfril  of  whjle 
inhabitaA^,  who,  by  .violence  or  <Kiud,  4iMe 
tranfported  them  from  their  pa^tive  country  f 
Military  operations  muft  incr^afe  beyond  «}! 
calculation  the  danger  ^od  jin^^curity  of  this 
iM»at9i9l  ftate  lof  fipc^e^y*  It  is  ^ot  d^e  free 
fylbjt&s  only  w^m  a  iif^t  go?«i»i%ffit  j^ 
.to  keq>  io  fub9r4^lptioa^  ^d  4v4mf?  toftOl^ 
,vity  jm4  vigour^  J^e  ^ave^  if^  jimi>ff^  «l4 
fbr^f  %r  fiiqie /lArmiclaMs  -ftm  Jm^  J^pMpi 

ifia^sw  #-0,eng9^  ip.  f^%  &t^i<igJi^iAidhr 
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«  o  o  It  the  fedious  difputcs  fo  natural  to  a  colonial 
^ernment.  Under  whatercr  fyftem  of  poli- 
cy the  iflands  are  admmiftered,  it  is  evident 
that  their  capacity  fcr  the  operations  of  waf- 
iare  is  extremely  weakened  by  the  mixture  of 
theit  inhabitants^. 

Thofe'who  are  delighted  to  contemphte  the 
grandeur  of  ancient  commonweahhs,  or  the 
romantic  exploits  of  conquerors  ih  the  dark 
iges,  may  petbaps  be  inclined  to  doubt,  iwhe- 
ther  the  ctternatfccurity  and  glory  of  a  coiw- 
monity  h  fo  incompatible  with  domeftk  flave* 
fy  as  we  have  maintained. 

With  refpeft  to  the  bondmen  or  villeins  of 
the  Gothic  nations,  they  were  evidently  of  th< 
fluoe  ralce  with  their  Hege  lords  ;  and  they  ap« 
pt2Lr  to  have  been  mod  peaceable  Aibje£!s,  de- 
graded indeed  by  their  fituation,  but  contented 
irkh  their  lot ;  entirely  ignorant  of  any  higher 
eondkion^  and  in  a  great  meafure  deftitute  of 
die  capacity  for  enjoying  it.  It  is  a  &d,  known 
to  fuch  as  have  vifited  thofe  parts  of  Europe, 
where  the  inftitution  of  villenage  (till  fubfifts, 
•that  the  peafantry  have  no  defire  for  emancipa- 
ticMu  :Aiter  the  Aufbian  law  had  been  intro* 
duced  into  that  part  of  Fbland  which  felt  to 
the  Emperot^s  Autre  by  the  partition  of  1773, 
k  was  found  neceflary  to  furrotmd  many  partt 
pf  the  new  frostier  with  imperial  troops,  to 
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yreveot  the  efcape  of  peafants  into  thofe  pam  ^  s  c  t. 
of  Poland  where  they  might  (till  be  received  *.  ^  i,r 
into  the  poffeffion  of  a  mailer^  * 

But  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  republics^  it 
will  be  faid,  the  influence  of  do,meftic  flavcry, 
in  its  ferereft  form,  neither  dellroyed  the  fe« 
cmity  of  the  flate,  not;  embarrafled  the  opera- 
tions of  war.  I  will  not  infift  on  the  radical 
difference  between  the  chara^r  and  cQmpofi* 
tion  of  the  free  population  in  thofe  countries 
and  an  the  Weft  Indian  colonies,  nor  expatiate 
on  the  ftru&ure  of  their  laws^  and  the  tenor, 
of  their  cnfioms,  by  which  every  citizen  was 
madeafialdier^  while  the  flaves  were  devoted  tQ, 
themeaneft  and  moft  enervating  oa:upatkH]|3« 
k  will  be  fuffideai  to  remarki  that  in  two 
particulars,  a  difference  ffill  more  ei&ntial  to 
the  cofo^anlon^  exiftfsd  between  the  flave  fy(^ 
tern  of  ancient,  and  that  of  modem  times— ^hoi 
diftinQiaa  of  race,  and  the  relative  proportion 
of  the  numbers*  The.  captives  taken  in  war, 
and  ftill  more  their  deiicendants ;  the  home* 
bom  ilaves,  although  of  foreign  extraftion,  and 
therefore  denominated  *  Barbari;  ^  were  men 
of  the  lame  complexion,  and  in  the  fame  (late 
of  fodety  with  their  matters*  When  liberated^ 
they  ionnadiately  amalgamated  with  the  mafs 

E  3  ^  . 
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^  Voyige  4s  deux  Fran$oi8»  tonu  V.  p«  ip6.'^Note  P  d. 
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of  the  free  population ;  and  whilft  in  a  ftate  of 
flavery,  they  differed  as  much'  from  each  other 
as  from  their  mafters*  It  was  once  propofed 
at  Rome  to  diftinguifh  the  flaves  by  i  particular 
habit ;  but  this  idea  was  foon  abandoned,  for 
fear  of  the  confequences  which  mighf' refolt— 
^  Ji*  (as  Seneca  fays)  ^  nos  fervl  najiri  %ume^ 

*  rare  fojfeni.  i  In  Attica,  they  were  obliged  to 
diftinguifh  themfelves  from  the  citizens ;  but 
in  praftice,  partly,  we  mjiy  ptefume,  from  the 
vanity  of  the  flave,  and  partly  from  the  poKcy 
of  the  mafter,  thefe  diftinftions  were  fo  much 
neglefted,  that  fevere  penalties  were  itiflffled 
tipon  him  who  ftruck  another  man's  flave, 
^  left,  •'   (fays  Xenopholi)  *  he  fhould,  by  mif- 

*  take,  injure  the  facred  perfnn  of  a  dtizen.  *  ♦ 
In  the  colonies  where  negroes  are  employed, 
the  marks  of  flavery  are  plain  and  indelible. 

*  Nosfervi  nojiri  numerare  pDJftmf.  * 

The  number  of  flaves  in  the  capital  of  the 
Roman  empire,  at  the  period  of  its  greateft 
luxury,  is  reckoned- by  Mr  Gibbon  to  have  been 
equal  to  that  of  the  free  citizens,  f  We  are  told, 
that  the  citizens  of  Attica,  ihcluding  ten  thou- 
fand  freed  men  and  foreigners  of  free  condition, 
amounted  to  ninety  thoufand ;  and,  the  flaves 

to 

♦  Rep.  Athtn.  p.  693. 
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to  four  hmulNd. ifaonlaad ;  which  is  about  tht  S£e-R 
praportionafoiietdfcnirandQnehalf.  Itisprof-  ■_  ^  j 
bible,  that  this  number  of  flaves  is  exaggerated, 
othenvifie  the  Athenians  would  fcarcely  hare 
eoadsd  the  laws  above  mentioned^  to  diftin»- 
gnifii  the  tivo  elafles  of  inhabitants.  ^  How- 
evex^  that  refined  people  treated  their  flares 
widi  die  gveateft.  indolgcnx:^  i  and  to  thig  we 
may  afcnhe.thek  uniformly  peaceable  behavi* 
ovr.  "Hie  fiavee  in  Laconia  are  faid  to  have 
been  fooiKewhat  more  aumerous  j  but  the  po- 
Terty  q£  the  Lacedemonians  induces  otte  to  fuf- 
pe&  an  emir  in  the  calculation*  The  helotea^ 
£ar  isflance,  may  have  been  confounded  with 
die  Haves.  The  helotes  were  an  intermediate 
chft  between  the  Imm  and  the  ixtudtfoi-y  b^t 
Hnej  had  always  the  chance  of  obtaining  the 
r^ht'of  cidzenfliip  by  their  iervices  and  good 
bdiaviour.  They  w^e  engaged  in  agriculture, 
and  ^Jiowed  to  farm  the  lands  at  a  very  low 
lent.  However,  the  cruel  treatment  and  in- 
juitiec  of  the  Spartans  frequently  excited  re- 
i»ks,  both  among  them  and  the  flaves,  particu- 
Jarty  after  the  conqueft  of  Mefienia  had  in- 
cieafed  their  numbers*  Nor  could  any  thing 
have  kept  thoiie  inferior  clafles  in  fubje£tion,  but 
die  peqietual  ilate  of  difcipline,  and  the  mardal 
£  4  habits 

•.  Note  E  ^ 
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laly,  the  great  flave  market  of  Greece^ 
mras  a  clafs  of  ferfs)  refembltng  the  hebtes^  joe- 
cupied  like  them  in  agricuhure,  and  renting  .the 
land  from  the  free  ckizens,  on  very.foodiirate 
terms.  In  that  Country, « rebeilicn  asaong.  the 
flacv«8  was  very  frequent,  whldi  mnfl:  have  e^ 
^ifen  from  the  large  proportion  of  imperted  ani 
unfealbned  hands,  as.it  is  not  pxx>hable  dat^ft 
great  ftock  of  flaves  would  be  kqit  up  for  bit. 
The  proportion  of  flaves  to  free  men  in  the 
colonies  and  provinces  of  Rome^  muft  havebee^ 
muchfmaller  than  in  the  city^  from  the  infish 
riorweakhand  luxury  of  the  inhabitant^  aiMk 
then-  greater  diflance  from  the  grot  flave  ittai^ 
kfit.  In  Sicily,  where  the  fertility  of  the  6sSl^ 
smd  the  near  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  may  be 
fuppofed  to  have  encouraged  .agricultural  fpecu- 
lations,  and  diflfufed  greater  tiches  amai|g  die 
inhabitants,  the  flaves  appear  to  have  been,  very^ 
numerous.  Accordingly,  that  ifland  was. the 
fcene  of  the  molt  formidable  iervile  infurrip£tion 
recorded  in  ancient  hiitory.  In  the  cruelty  of 
the  flaves ;  the  influence  of  fanadciim  and  for- 
eery  over  their  condu£lk ;  the  extent  of  the  in- 
fe^on,  which  feems  to  have  fpsead  over  the 
v^hole  ifland,  and  to  have  broken  out  repeatedly^ 
pffer  b^ing  quelled  :~in  the  fuccefles  of  the  Kn 
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btis  againft  the  Roman  covuninders,  trho,*  af-  '  e^  t* 
ler  tnany  defeats,  only  fnbdued  them  at  laft  b^ 
^nmie^ — tint  ferrile  war  feems  to  have  borne  a 
ciofe   refemblance  to  the  rebellions  of  later 


When  die  Roman  empire  was  tottering  by 
its  own  weight,  or  verging  to  decay  amidft  the 
wioiis  dangers  that  befet  it ;  anioag  the  canles 
eii  its  internal  debility,  we  certainly*  cannot 
leckon  the  mixtore  of  flarves.  Long  before 
this  period,  the  ceffiidon  of  conquefts  had  pre«> 
wttted  the  poffibility  of  importing  new  flaves^ 
jBd  had  turned  the  attention  of  matters  to  breed* 
iag,  acad  confequcntly  to  gende  treatment,  as 
^Qsdy  means  of  keeping  nptbdrftocks*  The 
poblic  Imwy  and  the  policy  of  the  emperors,  con* 
earred  widi,  or  arofe  out  oi  the  tnterefts  of  the 
diiMM,  and  reftrained  the  mafter^s  powers 
wi^iA  aanrow  limits.  The  reftri&ions  on  e« 
ttandpaition.were  removed,  and  the  privil^es 
of  flaves  were  increafi^,  while  their  treatment 
became  milder.  By  degrees,  they  came  to 
form  a  fttbordinate  clafs  of  men,  in  thefamje 
OMnmonity  with  dieir  matters,  and  attached  to 
the  fame  cooniry ;  neither  formidable  by  their 
nnmbers,  nor  feparated  by  their  charader  and 
conftitotion,  nor  alienated  by  the  hardnefs  of 
tbdr  k)tt 
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The  proportion  of  negroes '  to  wtees  ia  tht 
Weft  Indies,  is  extreme^  di^etcnt  from  that 
of  the  flaves  to  their  mafters  in  the  vorft  dmet^ 
and  in  the  moft  wealthy  pajts  of  the  ancient 
ftates.  The  average  in  the  Britiih  colonies 
n^asy  in  1790,  about  tentoofte^  exdnfive  of 
Barbadoes,  the  Bermudas,  and  the  Bahamas, 
In  the  French  colonies,  the  prtqiortioa  «M 
nearly  that  of  fourteen  to  <me ;  and  in  tfae 
Dutch  colonies,  it  was  that  of  twenty-three  to 
one.  The  average  of  the  whole  Weft  Indies^ 
iRras  about  ten  to  one.  This  avenge  vaiios 
from  the  proportion  of  twenty*tbree  to  <m^ 
to  the  proportion  of  four  to  one.  InftBa4  ^ 
abounding  in  the  town^  where  the  frae  mm 
are  moft  numerous,  and  the  govcrnnwtt  moft 
vigorous,  as  was  the  cafe  in  the  ancient  ftatea^ 
the  negroes  are  chiefly  diftributed  onrtr  the 
country.  The  capital  of  Jamaica  contains  be* 
tween  one  fourth  and  one  fifth  of  the  wliole 
white  population  of  the  ifland,  and  not  above 
one  fiJFteenth  of  the  negroes.  In  Italy  or 
Greece,  thefe  proportions  would  have  beea 
juft  reverfcd.  "  . 

The  proportions  of  flaves  to  free  men,  in  the 
Bpamih  and  Portuguefe  colonies,  on  the  conti- 
nent, and  in  the  fouthem  ftates  of  North  Ame* 
rica,  more  nearly  refemble  thofe  of  the  ancient 
n9^ns.    In  the  Portuguefe  colonies^  too,  and 
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k  HMft  ^  the  Spaiiift  (cfttteiAeMft;  the  em«  ^^en 
jAajmeat  ^M  dSlrilmtion  of  the  negroes,  are  %^^ 
jbmewhat  fitmlar  to  thofe  of  the  fiave^  ia  afici» 
ent  times. 

•  To  the  vride  dilKftdKin  of  rsiee,  and  the  dif-  ^ 
ferexice  in  the  relative  proportiona  e^  the  num^ 
bcw,  i»e  have  to  add  the  various  advantages  of 
tftfe'  W^'IndiMi  Saves  over  the  ciAten^  in  bo- 
tfly ftraipi)  aaivhy,  and  fitnefb  for  the  cli^ 
nate;  notie  of  vtbich  difl^gtiilhed  the  ancknl 
fttves  from  th^  mailers  ;  and  we  ftall  be  con- 
vificed,  that 'in  this,  sis  well  as  many  otheif 
pUnm^  the  ifittiiition  of  tocient  (Utes  di^S^ 
iriddy  indeed  from  that*  of  nations  in  tht  pre* 
ftM  titteft,  itM  that  the  greatdft  caution  is  ne^ 
06iary  hi  ipf^iAg  the  e^campleft  0f  their  poU. 
cy  attd't^oty  to  the  ftfihirs  of  modem  commiu 
iMes. 

-  We  HWy  f^  ^ured,  then,  that  the  ibac* 
tme  of  fociety  in  the  Weft  Indian  colomes,  is 
inan^mit^t  degree  unfavourable  to  internal 
ftcui4ty  at  ail  times,  and  ftitl  mor^  ib  to  (ecu- 
rity  or  ftrength  in  a  Hate  t^  warfare*  / 

But,  <m  the  other  hand^  there  can  be  a<  ttc« 
tie  doubt,  that  the  fktal  difprc^iorticm  of  the  two 
dafles,  the  greftt  proportioti  of  imported  ne« 
gfote,  md  the  cruel  treatment  of  the  flaviei  in 
geneftly  would  be  all  materially  ritered  by  any 
revolution  ^t  ftould  feparate  die  cptonies  from 
the  pareiit  ftates^  whilft  the  tnore  vigorous  ad* 
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I     ^     ■  leflen  the  danger  arifing  from  fiich  a  misDMire  of 
XiitffcoeSy  or  fuch  abufes  of  the  flave  fyftem  as 
might  ftill  remain. 

We  have  frequently  had  occafion  to  obferve, 
that  the  cultivation  of  the  Weft  Indies,  or,  what 
]$  the  fame  thing,  the  importation  of  African  lai- 
bourers,  is  carried  on  in  a  gr^  meafure  by  ere* 
dit  obtained  in  the  mother  country,  and  by  the 
funds  of  mercantile  hou£es,  which  embark  in 
Weft  Indian  fpeculations,  but  ai:e  chiefly  en- 
gaged in  the  European  trade,  or  at  kafi.  in^tfae 
trade  of  importing  or  carrying  Weft  Indiaa 
commodities*  Now,  the  g^peateft  part,  if  not 
the  whole,  of  the  capital  thus  anptoyed  in  loaaa 
to  planters,  will  be  withdrawn  as  fomi  as  the 
gavenmi«nt  of  any  ifland  ceafes  to  be  dependn 
ent.  Men  are  never  fond  of  diking  their  mo* 
ntff  in  the  hands  of  ibrdgn  marchaMs»  out  of 
their  fight,  fubje£l  to  the  rapacity  of  m  diiQaeot 
government,  and  only  recoverable  by  the  laws 
of  anodier  ftate.  How  litde  of  the  mpnied  ca» 
pital  of  individuals  in  Great  Britian  has  ever 
been  drawn  to  Hindoftan,  by  the  temptation 
of  enormous  intereft,  although  recoverable  by 
aAion  in  an  Engliih  court  of  law !  Hov 
much  lefs  has  been  lent  to  touiers  in  Batavia ! 
Nay,  how  ieldom  does  any  BritUh  capital 
find  its  way  acrofs  the  channel  to  countries 
fiich  as  France  mA  Holland,  the  mercantile 
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franfaftions  of  which  are  as  well  known  on  •  *,p  *'• 

■A 
the  'Change  of  London,  as  in  ftris  or  Amibr- 

dam !  If  any  traders  continue  to  riik  their 
ftock  in  plantation  loans,  the  intereft  muft  be 
Tailed  as  a  temptation ;  and  this  will  have  the 
Immediate  effed  of  retarding  improvement,  and 
^minifhing  the  importation  of  negroes.  As  the 
planters  of  one  ifland,  or  confederacy  of  iflands, 
win  not  have  it  in  thehr  power  to  lay  the  increaf- 
ed  rate  of  intereft  upon  their  commodities,  and 
as  the  produce  of  their  grounds  will  not  be  aug- 
mented, ^e  net  produce  wBl  be  diminUhed  by 
the  rife  in  the  demands  of  creditors.  The  plant- 
ers who  employ  a  fmall  borrowed  capital,  and 
they  #ho  add  a  borrowed  cafHtal  to  their  own 
ftock,  in  order  to  make  up  a  fuflicient  ftock  for 
carrying  en  the  bufinefs,  will  be  unaMe  to  con*, 
tinue  hi  the  planting  trade ;  and  a  number  of 
fmall  capitals,  both  real  and  borrowed,  will  thus 
bt  thrown  out  of  the  plantation  employment. 
But  the  demands  of  European  creditors,  \dio 
refolv^  to  Withdraw  their  capitals;  the  rife  of  in- 
tereft requh^  by  others,  as  the  price  of  thein- 
creaied  rKk  and  inconvenience ;  and  the  impof- 
fibifity  of  finall  traders  now  continuing'  in  the 
bufinefs  ;  muft  immediately  caufe  a  number  of 
planters  to  difpofe  of  their  whole  ftock,  and 
many  others  to  fell  a  part  of  theirs.  The  coil- 
fequence  of  then:  neceffities  will  be,  that  their 
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BOOK  lands,  buildmgs  and  negroes,  wiH  be  fold  mucb 
ondortheifr^a}  value.  This  cheapaefs  will  ten^ 
the  rich  planters  to  lay  out  their  Auplus  capital  in 
fttch  pwcha^y  inilead  of  engarging  ia  the  lefs  pxo^ 
Stable  and  moFe  haxardoug  i|>e€ulatioa  of  ckaT'- 
Sag  new  land,  by  importing,  or  purchafiag  ana*- 
ported  nqgroes.  Or  if,  ioftead  of  purcfaafiog 
lands,  they  aifift  the  debtors  with  numey  to  £ab- 
lisfy  the  European  claims,  the  rate  of  iaterefi: 
will  be  iacreafed,  by  the  amount  of  the  bonus  i 
So  duit  the  lendos  will  be  iatisfi^d,  without  es^ 
bai^iiig  their  fnoivey  m  new  ^leculaticmfi  «f 
cleaniig  and  impelling.  This  cheapnels  vriU 
at  the  fame  time  attract  fettliurs  &om  ^oth^ 
countries ;  and  the  old  planters,  reduced  in 
^heir  drcmi^lances  by  1^  change,  will  pt^- 
>ably,  fixmi  their  knowledge  of  the  bul^eft, 
be -employed  on  the  ^ftates,  and  in  the  wafff- 
.hcoifes  of  the  new  ownepcs. 

Thofe  capijcaiifts,  then,  who,  under  the  co- 
.lomsd  fyftem,  would  ;have  employed  thek  ftocfc 
in  iaiporting  negroes,  will  now  employ  it  in 
fop^lying'  the  place  of  the  capital,  withcfarawn 
by  the  iQieifcMAts  m  the  mother  country,  wJiile 
the  old  fyftem  of  credit,  bqu^  almoft  wfaoify 
at  an  end,  every  proprietor  will  refide  upon  .his- 
.  lands,  ys^fts^d  !9f  ets^loying  a  iaftor  or  attor- 
ney. Great  cane  will  be  taken  of  4he  ^ock  «f 
negroes  jn  ^Qd.    The  pr<^ortion  pf  creol^  to 
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•mpoTt^  negroes  will  be  much  increafed  ^  and  J  >  c  t. 
fauDaxie  treatment  of  the  flaves  will  produce  ^  "' , 
ks  natinal  and  oonftiint  effed:--4ideUtiy  and  at« 
tachnent  on  their  part.  ,  «Xhe  coodttioU'of  the 
vhole  body  of  nqgtoes  being  greatly  ameJiorat- 
cd,  tliey  wU  gradually  im^<yre  in  habits  of 
Ibfariety  and  voluntary  induftry ;  they  will  bo- 
come  nrare  dviiized  and  iafer  inmates  of  the 
tDDinannity.    In  the  mean  tiiQc,  the  diminidMd 
demand  for  aegcoes  will  not  oocafion  mnch  ca- 
fkbd.  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  Guinea  trade, 
!at  kaftifar  fioine  yean ;  but  its  profits  will  be 
doweved;  and  nearly  the  £une  quantity  of  flaves 
4)einginqiorted  to  the  Weft  liudes  as  before,  the 
flancevs  of  the  iflands  Temaiaiag  under  colomal 
goTemment^  will  buy  them  cheaper  than  hr- 
mettfi  they  will  be  tempted  to  engage  in  \ 
move  estcnfisre  ipeculatians,  and  to  manage 
their  fiock  with  much    greater    carefeffaefs. 
WhSe  the  daggers  of  the  independent  iflands 
OK dkniniflied,  and  thdr  interxttlweaki^s  i» 
eorte&ed,  theXettkments  that  remain  in  the 
Hau  4ji  colMJes.  will  be  placed  in  circttmilan- 
cn  ^  Aacnafag  danger  and  weaknefe. 

-  3Bot,  in  tfaenew  communities,  a  rapid  change 
•  will  alio  lake  place  upon  the  namfaeia  and  cha* 
rafters  of  the  whites.  We  have  formerly  Jiad 
occafion  to  remark  the  difference  between  the 
coAduA  at  (h5fe  wliofe  refidence  in  a  country 
is  only  tempoTary-*whofe  obje£^  is  to  accumu- 
late 
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BOOK  ijite  wealth  in  order  to  return  home,  and  thofi^ 
.  ,  ^  ,  .  ^ho  live  at  home  and  fpend  their  money  where 
-they  make  it.  *  The  ftock  of  whites  iathe  new 
ftate  will  not  be  kept  up  by  emigration,  but 
increafed  by  marriage.  The  connexions  with 
mulattoes  and  negrefled  will  be  abandoned,  or, 
if  they  are  continued,  their  fruits  will  be  con.* 
fiderod  as  lawful  children,  and  the  people  of  co- 
lour will  thus  be  blended  with  the  whites.  In 
a  fhort  time,  the  difproportion  of  females  wifl 
ceafe,  and  the  augmentation  of  population  will 
be  carried  on  by  natural  means*  Additional 
good  treatment  of  the  negroes  may  be  expe&ed 
to  refult  from  the  improvement  of  manners,  and 
the  greater  fiake  which  matters  will  have  in  the 
country  that  contains  their  wives  ,and  families, 
even  if  the  admixture  of  women  in  the  com- 
pofition  of  the  fociety  fliould  fiul  to  humanis^e 
the  manners  of  the  people,  and  ameliorate  di- 
redly  the  condition  of  the  fubordinate  race. . 

It,  is  thus,  that  the  change  which  we  ate 
fuppofing  to .  take  place  in  the  political  condi* 
tion  of  any  one  of  the  iilapds,  muft  abfolutely, 
as  well  as  relatively,  increafe  its  refources  and 
internal  fecurity,  and  counteraft  the  evil  effe&s 
which  the  negro  ilavery  prpduc^  upon  the  mi- 
litary ftrength  of  the  (late. 

4* 

-    -    -     — 

•  Book  I.  5ea.L 
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^  4.  But,  in  another  point  of  view,  the  .Weft  «  ^^^  t. 
fedian  colonies,  and  the  other  provincial  fettle- 
ments  of  the  European  ftates^  are  placed  in  pe- 
culiar circumftances ;  namely,  by  the  ^fyftefti 
of  foreign  policy  which  has  arifen  out  of  the  re« 
latire  fituation  of  the  European  power*  in  mo- 
dem times. 

When  a  -ftate,  tirhofe  territories  ^re  of  mo^ 
derate  extent,  and  whofe  dominion  is  not  efta- 
bliflied  over  diftant  provinces,  engages  in  wslr- 
ikre,  its  refources  may  all  be  called  forth  in 
one  eSbrt ;  its  attention  is  not  diftra&ed  by 
remote  and  oppoiing  interefts.  A  fingle  vic- 
tory may  permanently  increafe  its  dominions, 
or  a  fliort  reverfe  of  fortune  reduce  its  power. 
A  ftate,  on  thd  other  hand,  whofe.  poffeffions 
are  widely  diffufed  over  different  parts  of  the 
globe,  expofes,  in  every  contention,  a  variety 
of  points  to  the  attacks  of  the  enemy.  In  re- 
folving  upon  hoftilities,  all  thofe  dangers  muft 
be  taken  into  account.  The  weaknefs  of  a  par- 
ticular fettlement  belonging  to  a  rival  power, 
is  not  more  to  be  confidered  than  your  own 
defencelefs  fituation  at  fome  diftant  point. 
While  the  inducements  to  maintain  a  peace- 
able demeanour  are  increadfed^  the  chances  of 
various  fuccefs  in  war  are  multiplied.  As  com- 
)>lete  good  fortune  in  all  quarters  can  fcarcely 
be  expe£ted :  fo^  neither  need  total  dtfcomfi- 

voL.  II.  F  turc 
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BOOK  tyyg  j^  gy^j^  p^j^  Y)t  apprehended.  The 
chances  of  fuccefs  and  failure  during  a  yar 
between  naiions  placed  in  fuch  circumftan- 
ces,  are  always  much  more  likely  to  balance 
each  other,  than  in  any  tingle  and  narrow 
conteft  between  ftates  pofleffing  fmall  and 
compad  dominions.  If  an  unlucky  campaign 
forces  one  of  them  from  part  of  its  pofleffions 
in  the  eaft,  a  contrary  event  may  turn  the  fcale 
in  the  weft*  The  obvious,  convenience  of  re- 
taining each  its  ancient  territories,  founds  the 
treaty  of  peace,  in  general,  upon  a  mutual  ref- 
titution  of  conquefts,  and  commonly  leaves  the 
territorial  extent  of  the  two  powers  nearly  the 
fame  as  before  the  war. 
.  But  the  policy  of  modern  times  has  ftill 
farther  diminilhed  the  probability  of  fudden 
changes  in  the  diftribution  of  national  domi- 
nion* The  fimilarity  in  the  fituation  of  the  £u^ 
ropean  powers  ;  the  refemblance  of  their  lan- 
guages, manners,  and  laws  ;  the  extenfion  of 
their  intercourfe  by  travelling  and  foreign  re- 
fidence  ;  their  union  by  the  relations  of  fcien- 
tific  and  commercial  purfuits — have  given  birth 
to  an  intimate  connexion  in  times  of  peace, 
and  a  common  feeling  of  intereft  in  maintain- 
ing the  exiftence  of  the  prefenc  ftate  of  affairs. 
Each  power,  then,  views  with  folicitude  the  dan- 
gers which  befet  the  reft^  and  feels  itfelf  attacked 
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when  any  of  the  weaker  ftates  are  expofed  to  *  ^  c  t. 
the  infults  or  opprefSons  of  their  more  formida-  -f 

ble  neighbours— *]n  the  fame  manner  that  each 
nation  watches  over  the  fecurity  of  its  diftant  pof- 
TeiCons,  and  prepares  to  put  all  its  forces  in  mo* 
tion,  when  any  aggreflion  in  thofe  remote  quar- 
ters calls  for  revenge.  As  the  power  which 
would  feize  on  a  defencelefs  province  or  diftant 
colony  of  another  ftate,  muft  be  prepared  to 
meet  the  whole  force  of  the  mother  country,and 
defend  all  its  own  remote  fettlements  :  fo,  the 
power  that  would  encroach  upon  the  territo^ 
ties  of  any  one  feeble  neighbour,  muft  lay  it$ 
account  with  preferving  the  ufurpation,  by  ex- 
pofing  its.  whole  dominions  and  colonies  to 
the  combined  attacks  of  the  other  ftates,  whq 
will  immediately  unite  to  reftore  the  former 
balance  of  power.  Such,  at  leaft,  is  the  thep- 
ry  of  political  equilibrium  ;  and  we  have  ofi- 
ly  to  lament,  thai  an  impolitic  ambition,  ot 
thoughtlefs  fecurity^  fhould  have  fo  frequently 
prevented  its  full  applics^tion  to  the  affairs  of 
modern  Europe.  Yet  we  may  eafily  perceive 
how  great  the  influence  of  the  fyftem  has  been 
in  maiarainin^  the  independence  of  the  diffj^r? 
cnt  (tj^tes,  if  \ye  only  cpnfider  the  very  trifliiig 
extept  of  xhp  changes  which  hjave  taken  place 
ix\  the  relative  fituationspf  t)ie  Europeai)  powers 
^d  in  the  ^i(lribi(tion  of  the  CsQtinpxit,  yn* 
Fa  -  der 
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BOOK  j^r  feparate  governments,  "during  the  long  and 
fplendid  period  of  modem  hiftory* 

In  like  manner,  we  may  remark,  how  few  al- 
terations hav^  taken  place  upon  the  pofition  of 
the  European  ftates  hi  the  Weft  Indies,  and  the 
diftribution  of  thofe  valuable  iflands, unequally  as 
the  ftrength  of  the  different  ftates  m  that  quar- 
ter is  proportioned.  During  the  five  long  and 
eventful  contefts  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
only  change  which  took  place  owing  to  the 
fete  of  war  (if  we  except  the  ezpulfion  of  the 
French  inhabitants  of  St  Kitts),  was  the  ceffion 
of  Tobago  by  Britain,  of  Grenada  by  France, 
and  of  Trinidad  by  Spain.  The  firft  of  thofe 
iflands  had  only  been  annexed  to  the  Bri- 
tifli  Crown  for  twenty  years,  and  the  laft  had 
juft  begun  to  be  planted  by  the  Spaniards.  The 
furrender  of  St  Bartholomew  to  Sweden,  and 
of  the  eaftern  divifion  of  St  Domingo  to 
France,  can  in  no  degree  be  imputed  to  the 
fortune  of  colonial  war.  The  former  of  thofe 
changes  was  the  refult  of  a  tranfadion  between 
two  powers,  who  had  remained  during  the 
whole  century  in  conftant  alliance ;  and  the  lat- 
ter was  an  acquifition  made  by  France,  through 
her  preponderance  in  Europe,  at  a  time  when 
ihe  had  more  territory  in  the  Weft  Indies  than 
Ihe  could  govern.  So  few  have  been  the  per- 
manent trax^erences  of  colonial  poffeflions  in 
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Aat  part  of  the  world  where  war  has  rrfgned  ^  b  c  t. 
the  moft  conftantly;  where  every  campaign 
has  been  attended  with  fome  important  con* 
queft ;  and  where  every  ifland,  except  Jamaica^ 
Barbadoes,  and  Porto-Rico,  has  experienced  a 
temporary  change  of  mafters. 

But  if  any  of  thofe  European  fettlements 
were  to  become  independent  of  the  mother 
country^  and  to  remain  unconneded  with  the 
other  parts  of  the  globe,  it  is  evident,  that  the 
fate  d  Weft  Indian  warfare  would  be  inful- 
ated  on  the  part  of  the  new  ftate,  and  would 
be  productive  of  conftant  changes,  which  op- 
pofite  events  in  different  quarters  could  not 
modify  or  conre£L  If,  for  example,  the  French 
Well  Indies  had,  during  the  American  war, 
been  unconne&ed  with  Europe  immediately, 
and  mediately  with  Alia  and  North  America, 
the  peace  of  Verfailles  could  never  have  reftor- 
ed  the  conquered  iflands  to  the  Britifh  crown. 
Britain  muft  have  loft  them  for  ever,  and  with 
them,  moft  probably,  her  larger  fettlements  alfo, 
tinlefs  fhe  could  recover  each  conqueft  dire£lly 
by  force  of  arms*  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  tho 
Britifh  conquefts  during  the  Seven-years  war, 
and  during  the  late  war,  reftored  on  account  of 
the  North  American  colonies  in  the  one  cafe,  and 
of  the  Aiiatic  fettlements  in  the  other.  In  the 
3paitfih  war  of  1 74o,the  reftoration  of  Cape  Bre- 
F  3  ton 
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B  0  0  K  ton  affords  a  ftriking  illuftration  of  the  pofition 
for  which  we  are  contending.  That  important 
fettlement  was  taken  almoft  entirely  by  the  ex* 
ertiops  of  the  North  American  colonifts  j  and 
it  was  reftored  by  the  peace  of  Aix-ia-Cha- 
pelle,  in  order  to  procure  the  reftoration  of 
our  principal  Eaft  Indian  fettlement  taken  by 
France.  If  Pondicherry  and  Cape  Breton  had 
not  belonged  to  the  fame  European  power,  it 
is  evident,  that  the  events  of  that  war  would 
have  transferred  the  poffeflion  both  of  Calcutta 
and  Cape  Breton. 

In  all  fuch  circumftances  as  we  are  now 
fuppofing  to  be  combined,  the  fortune  of  Weft 
Indian  warfare  alone  would  decide  the  poflef- 
fioTf,  of  Weft  Indian  territory.  We  (hould  no 
longer  hear  of  America  being  conquered  in 
permany  j  nor  of  balances  or  fets-off ;  nor  of 
treaties  on  the  footing  of  the  flatus  quo  ante 
helium.  The  chance  of  war,  in  a  few  cam- 
paigns,  confined  to  the  Charaibean  Sea,  would 
jdetermine  the  permanent  fovereignty  of  tbi 
iflands.  The  right  of  property  would  be  veft- 
ed  by  the  mere  aft  of  occupancy,  without  the 
peceflity  of  confirmation  by  convention,  or  ac- 
knowledgment by  the  other  nations  ;  and  the 
uti^ojjidetis  would  of  courfe  be  the  bafis  of  each 

Facification* 
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Now,  It  may  be  faid,  that  the  independent  sect. 
ftate  which  we  are  fuppofing  to  arife  in  the  .  ^. 
Weft  Indies,  will  be  deprived  of  the  fecurity 
vifing  from  a  power  of  making  reprifals  upon 
an  enemy  in  diftant  quarters  ;  that^  of  confe- 
quence,  though  more  unembarrafled  in  its  of- 
fenfive  operations,  it  will  be  expofed  to  hoftile 
ndghboars,  likewlfe  lefs  hampered ;  and  that 
its  defeats  will  be  as  irretrievable  as  its  vido- 
ries  will  be  fecure. 

To  a  certain  degree,  indeed,  this  muft  be 
the  cafe*  The  new  community  cannot  unite 
all  the  advantages  of  compadnefs  and  infula- 
tion  with  the  benefits  arifing  from  extended 
and  remote  dominions.  But  we  muft  remem^ 
bc^,  in  iSatjirJl  place,  that  while  it  is  placed  at 
a  difts^ce  from  the  great  commonwealth  of 
Europe,  it  cannot  be  an  objeA  of  fo  much  jeal- 
oufy  and  apprehenfion  to  the  dates  compofing 
that  body,  as  any  of  the  European  powers  pof- 
fiefling  colonies  in  the  Weft  Indies  muft  always 
be.  Suppofe  St  Domingo  to  be  the  independ.- 
ent  iettlement,  and  that  it  is  conquered  by  the 
Spani(h  government  in  the  neighbouring  ifland 
of  Cuba :  Great  Britain,  we  may  be  aflured, 
would  view  with  greater  alarm  this  aggrand* 
izement  of  Spain  by  the  conqueft  of  St  Domin- 
go, than  the  aggrandizement  of  St  Domingo 
by  the  conqueft  of  Cuba.  We  have  indeed 
F  4  proved^ 
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BOOK  proved,  that  an  independent  community  in 
thofe  parts,  would  be  a  more  dangerous  neigh- 
bour, than  a  colonial  fettlement  to  thofe  colo- 
nies which  fliould  remain  dependent.  But 
this  danger  would  only  affeft  the  colonial  in*- 
terefts  of  Great  Britain;  the  acceifion  of 
wealth  and  power  to  <any  of  her  European 
neighbours,  brings  the  danger  nearer  home ; 
and  Spain,  the  natural  ally  of  France,  would 
not  be  allowed  to  retain  her  conqueft  without 
a  war  in  Europe  or  Afia.  I  do  not  aflert  that 
this  policy  would  be  the  moft  enlightened  i 
but  I  maintain  that  it  would  be  the  moft  con- 
£ftent  with  that  fpirit  of  national  rivalry  which 
divides  the  European  powers,  which  is  the 
great  conier-ftone  of  the  balancing  fyftem,  and 
which,  notwithftanding  its  many  evil  confe- 
quences,  has  certainly  done  more  to  preferve 
the  independent  exiftence  of  nations,  than  all 
the  refinements  of  abftrad  politicians,  their 
treaties  of  guarantee,  and  their  codes  of  pub* 
lie  law. 

In  the  fefOTtd  place,  whatever  might  be  the 
wiih  of  European  powers,  their  opportunity  of 
checking  the  growth  of  the  independent  ftate, 
and  of  preventing  it  from  being  conquered  by 
a  neighbour,  is  extremely  different.  In  order 
tp  check  its  growth,  they  can  only  interfere  by 
dire£t  attack  on  the  fpot  j  in  attempting  to 
prevent  it  from  being  conquered,  they  have  all 
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die  opportunities  of  attack  which  extended  and  s  ^  c  t. 
fevered  pofleifions  prefent.  To  revert  to  the 
fuppofition  which  we  have  juft  now  made — 
The  permanent  conqueft  of  Cuba  by  St  Do* 
mingo  could  only  be  prevented  by  a  recapture 
of  the  one,  or  an  invafion  of  the  other.  But 
the  permanent  conqueft  of  St  Domingo  by 
Spain,  could  be  oppofed  in  Florida,  in  Cuba, 
in  Mexico  and  South  America,  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  in  the  Philippine  iflands.  All 
the  powers  of  Europe  muft  be  averfe  to  a^ 
ny  change,  either  at  home,  or  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  their  diftant  fettlemencs.  If  their 
interference  can  prevent  or  corred  one  kind  of 
revolution  or  change  bf  power;  and  if  this 
interference  cannot  be  effedual  in  oppofing  an« 
other:  we  may  be  affured,  that  without  com- 
pletely weighing  the  comparative  evils  of  thefe 
events,  or  inquiring  how  far  the  prevention  of 
the  one  may  tend  to  bring  about  the  other, 
they  will  intermeddle,  as  foon  as  the  occafion 
prefents  itfelf  m  which  their  interference  is 
likely  to  be  attended  with  effed. 

Lajiljj  we  may.  remark,  that  the  powers  of 
Europe  poifeffing  territories  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
are,  from  their  relative  pofition  at  home,  al- 
ways ranged  on  oppoiite  fides  of  the  great  Eu- 
ropean balance.  Such  a  change  of  interna- 
tPQal  policy,  as  ihould  unite  France,  Spain  and 
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B  oo  X   Holland,  with  Britain  and  Portugal,  is  not  to 
be  fttppofed  in  any  praftical  qoeftion. 

However  clearly,  then,  the  colonial  interefb 
of  thofe  powers  may  point  out  to  them  the  po- 
licy of  a  combinaUon  againft  any  one  of  the 
colonies  which  ikall  have  thrown  off  its  do* 
pendence  on  the  mother  country,  fuch  a  coa« 
lition  can  fcarcely  be  expeded  to  be  vigorous 
and  fincere.  Notwithftanding  the  guidance  of 
the  moft  enlightened  ftatefmen,  the  councils  of 
nations  are  often  impelled  by  paflion  and  pre- 
judice, as  well  as  thofe  of  lels  abftraft  beings. 
A  more  immediate  and  more  urgent  danger  than 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  new  ftate,  whofe  ex- 
iftence  we  have  been  figuring,  would  probably 
be  neceffary  to  induce  Great  Britain  to  rifle  a 
direft  increafe  of  the  French  power,  by  unit^ 
ing  with  the  councils  of  the  Thuilleries,  or  the 
court  of  Verfailles,  in  an  offeniive  Weft  Indian 
league ;  ahd  if  the  rulers  of  the  nation  wete 
guided  by  thofe  wife  and  temperate  views,  they 
would  have  to  encounter  the  ftrongeft  preju- 
dices of  the  people,  whom  the  fpirit  of  our 
free  conftitution  arms  with  a  power  fufficient 
-to  fway  even  the  foreign  policy  of  our  national 
councils.  We  have  not  ^  forgotten  the  paat 
that  France,  Holland  and  Spain,  took  in  ow 
*own  colonial  difputes  againft  their  moft  obvi- 
ous tranfatlantic  interefts,  which  they  facri- 
^cisd^  perl>aj>s  with  fufficient  wifdon,  to  the 
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defire  of  curbing  our  more  formidable  mari-  ^^5^- 
time  fuperiotity  in  Europe.  Upon  fome  occa- 
iions,  the  right  and  prudent  line  of  public  con*^ 
du€t  may  be  adopted.  We  (hall  afterwards 
endeavour  to  prove,  that  a  policy  is  recom* 
mended  by  the  prefent  colonial  crifis,  fimilar 
to  that  which  we  at  prefekit  maintain  is  the 
one  always  leaft  likely  to  be  adopted.  But 
furely  it  is  very  fair  to  argue  upon  any  mea^ 
fure,  from  the  probability  that,  in  many  cafes^ 
)>erhap8  in  a  great  plurality  of  inftances,  the 
tinwife  and  popular  views  of  foreign  policy 
will  predominate  in  the  councils  of  feverat 
dates. 

The  new  Weft  Indian  power,  then,  will 
probably  find  allies  even  among  the  ftatei 
whofe  American  fettlements  lye  expofcfd  to  its 
attacks.  l^Qt,  admitting  that  a  community  of 
interefts  in  thofe  parts  may  pnite  all  the  rival 
fiates  againft  the  new  nation ;  it  will  find  warn| 
Und  powerful  allies  among  the  other  commer* 
cial  coumries  of  Europe,  which  hsfve  no  nearer 
intereft  in  American  affairs,  than  that  of  ob- 
taining a  market  for  theil-  goods,  and  aitrad* 
ing  to  their  dominions  a  fliare  df  the  rich  pro- 
duce of  the  Wfeft  Indian  territories.  RuiSa^ 
Auftria  and  Pruffia,  not  to  mention  the  Italian 
States,  are  perfeftly  unconcerned  in  the  di& 
tributioh  of  the  colonies,  unlefs  indeed  that 
^hev  would  profit  by  any  change  which  might 
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BOOK  overthrow  the  whole  fyftem  of  colonial  fovc- 
V  /  '  reignty.  It  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  a  ftronger 
inducement  to  either  of  thofe  ambitious  pow- 
ers, than  the  profpeA  of  obtaining  a  footing  in 
the  Weft  Indies,  or  the  advantages  of  a  favour- 
able commercial  treaty,  which  the  new  power 
would  readily  grant  them  in  any  crifis  of  its 
a&irs.  ^  Things  are  widdy  changed  fince  the 
time  when  the  proud  fpirit  of  Katharine  reftifed 
to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  United 
States.  That  thirft  of  dominion  and  territory 
which  has  guided  the  Houfe  of  Brandenburgh 
fince  the  days  of  the  Great  Eledor,  and  which 
neither  the  neighbourhood  of  Ruflia,  or  of 
France,  have  been  able  to  fubdue,  is  only  e- 
qualled  by  the  defire  of  the  Pruffian  monarchs 
to  extend  their  mercantile  refoiirces  j  and  the 
nineteenth  century  has  opened  with  the  found- 
ation of  maritime  policy  in  the  extended  Im- 
perial dominions.  It  is  manifeft,  that  the  u- 
nion  of  the  Germanic  powers  with  the  ftates 
immediately  concerned  in  the  affairs  of  Ame- 
rica, could  only  be  oi;cafioned  by  a  rapid  ex- 
tenfion  of  Ruffia  over  the  Northern  and  £aft- 
ern  parts  of  Europe ;  an  event  which  would, 
on  the  other  hand,  render  the  alliance  of  the 
great  Baltic  ftate  no  very  difficult  achievement 
of  policy  to  the  new  power,  whofe  independent 
exiftence  in  the  Weft  Indies  we  have  figured. 

W« 
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'  We  may  conclude,  then,  that  belldes  the  re-  sect. 
fources  of  internal  ftrength,  this  (late  will  not  be 
deficient  in  thofe  of  a  federal  nature,  and  that, 
\17hile  it  expofes  no  diftant  territories  to  the 
arms  of  its  natural  enemies  or  its  rivals,  it  may 
avail  itfelf  of  divifions  arifing  from  their  relative 
pofition  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  of  alliances 
Vfith  their  natural  enemies  and  rivals  in  Europe. 
It  is  furely  no  fpeculadve  inference,  from  all 
the  fads  and  principles  which  have  been  ftated, 
that  fo  long  as  the  European  powers  ihall  per- 
fevere  in  the  fyftem  of  colonial  policy,  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  any  independent  dynafty  in  the 
Weft  Indies  muft  be  immediately  and  dire&ly 
hoftile  to  their  interefts. 

II.  Hitherto  we  have  compared  the  relative 
ftrength  of  a  colony  and  an  independent  (tate 
in  general,  and  of  a  colony  and  an  independent 
ftate  in  the  Weft  Indies,  without  entering  into 
the  circumftances  of  the  particular  fettlements 
in  that  quarter.  It  remains  to  be  confidered, 
whether  the  different  colonies  are  not  diftin- 
guiihed  by  diverfity  of  circumftances,  and  whe-* 
fher  the  French  dominions  in  the  Wefl  Indies 
are  not  placed  in  a  flate  of  lingular  weaknefs 
by  the  peculiarities  of  their  fituation,  by  the  e- 
vents  which  have  lately  happened,  and  by  thofe 
which  muft  accompany  the  reftoradon  of  tran« 
quillity. 

The 
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The  ftate  to  which  the  whole  Archipelago, 
as  well  as  the  furrounding  continent,  once  be- 
longed, ftill  pofleiTes  the  beil  eftabliflied,  though 
far  from  the  mod  valuable  empire  in  the  new 
world*  Vaft  extent  of  territory,  towns  and  fet- 
tlements  thinly  fcattered  chiefly  over  thofe  parts 
which  are  fartheft  from  the  other  colonies,  a  po- 
licy fmgularly  adapted  to  preferve  internal  tran- 
quillity, and  a  free  population  to  which  the  ne- 
groes bear  but  a  fmall  proportion ;  thefe  import- 
tant  drcumftances  concur  to  render  the  conti- 
nental pofleffions  of  Spain  as  fecure  as  province^ 
fo  remote  can  well  be.  The  infalubrious  nature  of 
the  climate  on  the  eaft  fide  of  South  America  and 
Mexico,  while  it  has  kept  the  fettlements  on  that 
coaft  in  the  ftate  of  a  defert,  except  at  particular 
leafcms  of  commercial  refort,  effedually  prerents 
any  fuccefkful  invafion  from  the  Weft  Indies,  and 
takes  away  the  inducement  to  invade,  by  deftroy- 
ing  all  the  immediate  obje£ts  of  attack.  In  no  part 
of  the  South  American  colonies  are  fo  few  negroes 
employed  as  in  the  Spanifti  fettlements  ;  and  their 
treatment  is  better  there,  than  in  any  other  of  the 
European  colonies.  Both  in  the  Spanifh  and 
Portugueze  dominions  on  the  Continent,  the 
vhite  population  is  much  more  flourifhing  than 
in  the  Weft  Indies.  Vaft  bodies  of  emigrants 
have  been  conftantly  fettling  there  fince  the  con- 
queft,  as  in  the  North  American  ftates.  The 
Creoles  form  a  large  part  of  the  community  ; 
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and  their  numbers  increafe  with  confiderable  s^  ^  c  t. 
rapidity,  though  not  fo  quickly  as  they  would  »  '  j 
under  a  better  form  of  government,  a  lefs  cor- 
rupted religion,  and  a  lefs  indolent  ftate  of  man- 
ners. The  whites  in  the  Spaniih  colonies  a* 
mounted  in  1550  to  fizty  thoufand;  at  prefent 
they  are  not  under  a  million.  Tet  the  ftru£hire 
of  the  fociety  does  not  endanger  the  dependence 
of  thefe  colonies*  So  much  of  the  national  im-* 
portance,  both  of  Spain  and  Portugid,  has  al- 
ways been  thought  to  depend  upon  their  Ame- 
rican pofleffions ;  and  fuch  large  fupplies  have 
been  received  from  thence,  in  the  form  by  which 
governments  are  moft  apt  to  be  tempted^  that  a 
very  large  fhare  of  attention  has  uniformly  been 
paid  to  colonial  affairs  in  both  thefe  countries* 
Particular  councils  and  mmifters  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  fuperintend  them.  A  regular  fyflem  of 
colonial  government  has  been  formed,  and  every 
thing  hurtful  to  the  fupremacy  of  the  mother 
country  has  been  carefully  prevented  from 
fmding  admittance.  In  the  Spanifli  colonies^ 
particularly,  the  Papal  jurifdidion,  fo  abfo- 
Inte  over  the  mother  country,  has  never  been 
allowed  to  acquire  a  footing;  and  the  tithes, 
the  difcipline,  and  the  patronage  of  the  Church 
(the  inheritance  of  the  Triple  Crown  all  o- 
ver  the  Pontifical  dominions)  have  been  mo- 
nopolized by  the  temporal  monarchs  of  Caftile. 
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B  o  o:ic  There  has  refulted,  from  this  attention  conftanf-s 
ly  paid  to  American  affairs  by  both  the  powers 
of  the  Spanifh  peninfula,  a  fyftem  of  diviiion 
highly  favourable  to  the  fecurity  of  permanent 
rights.     A  fpirit  of  difunion  is  carefully  foment- 
ed between  the  Spaniards  and  Creoles ;  and  a 
fuperiority  is  given  to  the  former,  which  greatly 
diminifhes  the  dangers  of  a  feparation,  encou- 
rages tlTe  habit  of  temporary  refidence,  and  thus 
correfts  the  tendency  of  the  increafing  Creole 
population  to  promote  the  independence  of  the 
fettlements.     A  fimilar  fuperiority  is  beftowed 
upon  the  negroes  over  the  Indians  ;  and  a  divi- 
iion is  cheriihed  between  thofe  two  claffes,  which 
gives  the  whites  an  opportunity  of  uniting  with 
either  againft  the  other,  and  generally  attaches 
td    their  interefts  the  leaft  numerous  though 
moft  warlike  of  the  two  races.     A  policy  of  the 
fame  nature  has  connected  the  Europeans  with 
the  Indians  in  the  French  and  Dutch  fettle^ 
ments  of  Guiana,  where  the  negroes  are  by  far 
the  moft  formidable  both  in  numbers  and  in 
ftrragth.     In  thofe  continental  colonies  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  then,  as  well  from  tbdr  poiition 
and  extent,  as  from  the  (late  of  their  popula- 
lation  and  their  fyitems  of  policy,  there  is  Ids 
danger  of  a  feparation,  and  lefs  rifk  from  foreigin 
attempts,  than  in  the  fettlements  of  Guiana  j 
and  lefs  danger  and  rifk  in  all  thofe  continental 
fettlements,  than  in  the  Weft  Indian  iflands. 
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We  have  before  remarked,  that  the  indolence  b.  s  c  t. 
and  vaat  of  adventaroiia  fpirit,  fo  confpicuous  in 
the  Sfonifh  chara&er,  as  well  as  the  reftridive 
fpirit  of  the  colonial  laws  of  Spain,  has  prevent* 
ed  the  iflands  of  Cuba  and  Porto-Rico  from  be* 
ing  cultivated,  like  the  other  colonies,  by  the  rapid 
importation  of  African  labourers  ;  but,  of  late 
years,  this  difference  has  been  fenfibly  diminiih- 
ing.  The  mercantile  company  under  the  Af- 
fiento  which  lafted  from  1769  to  1779,  carried 
to  the  Havanna,  yearly,  from  two  thoufand  five 
hundred  to  three  thoufand  negroes,  for  the  ufe 
of  Cuba  and  Trinidad,  and  only  carried  half 
that  number  to  Carthagena  and  Portobello, 
for  the  ufe  of  the  northern  and  weftem  parts 
of  the  continent.  *  The  field  negroes  of  Cuba 
were  found,  by  adual  enumeration  in  1787,  to 
be  fifty  thoufand  in  number*  Since  that  time,  the 
ordinance  of  1789  permitting  the  free  importa- 
tion of  flaves,  granting  a  bounty  on  field  negroes, 
and  impofing  a  yearly  poll-tax  on  houfe  negroes, 
muft  have  greatly  increafed  the  numbers  of  the 
former.  But,  ftill,  the  mild  treatment  of  the 
Haves,  provided  for  by  new  laws  whiih  keep 
pace  with  the  increafed  importation,  the  great 
proportion  of  whites,  and  the  numbers  of  free 
blacks  (eftimated  at  twenty  thoufand  in  th«  Ha- 
VOL.  II.  G  vanna 

*  Report  of  Committee  ^789,  part  VI. 
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BOOK  vanna  alone),  who  arc  always  attached  to  the 
Europeans,  and  ferve  with  diftinguiihed  zeal  in 
their  regiments,  muft  render  the  pofldfions  of 
Spain  in  tlie  Weft  Indies  more  &cure,  in  thofe 
particulars  which  /we  have  been  confideringy 
than  the  colonies  of  the  other  European  powers. 

The  Dutch  iflands  are  m  a  fitual&a  wepf 
different  from  their  colonics  on  the  continent, 
as  w^  hare  formerly  ftown,  *  and  equaQy  diflfer* 
^t  from  the  other  Weft  Indian  iflands.  But, 
whatever  may  be  their  internal  fituation,  dieir 
trifling  extent  muft  always  render  them  an  eafy 
|>rey  to  any  ne^hboisring  Weft  Indian  power, 
which  may  be  tempted  to  attack  diem  by  die 
hopes  of  mercantife  phmder.  Hie  Damih  and 
Swedifli  ifiands  are  in  the  fame  fituaticm  with 
the  FreiKh  and  Bntifli  ifiands  ;  fo  that  our  at'- 
tendon  is  now  confined  to  a  furvey  of  the  pre- 
dicament in  which  the  latter  would  be  placed 
fliottld  the  tranqufliity  of  the  former  be  re* 
ftored. 

It  i»  impoflibfe  to  deny,  that  the  dominions 
ef  France  in  the  Weft  Indies,  are  more  extenfire 
and  more  ferdlein  natural  Tefburces,  than  diofe 
of  any  other  power  except  Spain  ;  nddier  can  it 
fee  diflfembled,  that  the  reftoradon  of  tranquillity 
will  put  her  in  poffeflion  of  a  much  more  exten* 
five  and  fcatterred  territory  than  any  indq^endent 
power  in  thofe  parts  can  be  ^cpeded  to  confidi* 
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Aite  under  its  donaliion  for  fonie  time  after  its  *  ^^^  '^• 
dtiandf^^tion.  But  the  ^example  of  Spain,  both  <—  ^  -i^ 
in  the  Old  and  New  World,  and  of  France  htr- 
fdf,  in  Europe,  may  cmiYiface  lis,  that  poUticai 
importance  and  aatioDal  ftrength^  arc  not  (b 
mu^h  pfroportioned  to  t&e  natural  refburces  and 
culpability  of  a  ^dontry,  as^o  the  ftate  of  its  fo* 
dttTf  and  the  nature  of  its  infUtutions*  The  m* 
lad^  Muence  of  France  tod  of  Great  Britain, 
in  £ttrope»  is  not  Ids  proportioned^  to  their  na- 
tfilal  refeurces,  than  their  rdatite  power  in  the 
Weft  Indies  is  to  their  coiotual  refoinrceB.  What-* 
evbr  may  be  the  ftrtillty  and  extent  of  any  qo- 
iohy  peofded  by  a  mixture  of  Whites  and  ne- 
graeg,  the  tnhabitams  camiot  avaii  themfekes 
^  their  advantages  according  to  the  flave  fyf- 
tem^  without  i&nikiifliing,  at  the  fame  tinvd, 
thrir  fecurity  and  military  ftrengdi  ^  and  this  eJC- 
a^y  iri  proportion  to  the  rapidity  5vith  which  they 
jaiareafe  their  wsakb.  Erery  hundred  hc^eads 
of  fagar  or  rum^  wiiereby  their  annual  produce 
k  augmented^  muft  be  pureha&d  at  the  eiqience 
of  thU  iiteuriiy  whteh  is  dtftit>y6d  by  a  ptopor- 
liMal  ikddidon  to  th«  ftock  of  negroes,  and  » 
augnttfiiiaticto  in  tbi^  psroportion  of  thb  i«|Kirted 
1^  ftie  Creole  flaves.  A  colony  which  continues 
.  fo  faiTe  the  fame  quantity  of  produce,  will  fend 
home  fewer  overgrown  fortunes,  and  augment, 
in  «L  ffftulkr  degree,  the  misreaimte  opuknce  of 
the  mother  oottntiy^  but  it  will  )efajoy.  grfeter 
G  2  fecurity, 
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BOOK  fccurity,  and  have  lefs  to  fear  from  its  powerftif 
neighbours,  than  if  it  had  been  conftantly  in- 
creafing.  in  point  of  wealth. 

It  mtift  indeed  be  admitted,,  as  we  foimevlj 
ftated,  that  the  iame  number  ot  negroes  in  the 
French  iflands,  from  the  fuperior  fertiUty  oC  the 
ibil,  yield  a  greater  quantity  of  produce.  *  But 
•the  tendency  of  this  fuperiority,  is  by  no  means 
to  fave  either  the  labour  or  the  impoitatioii  of 
Haves  :  It  operates,  on  the  contrary,  as  aa  en- 
couragement to  extravagant  fpeculadons,  and 
carelefs  management  of  the  (lock*  The  treat- 
ment of  the  (laves  in  the  French  iflands  has 
•been  allied  by  fome  f  to  be  gentler  than  tlutf: 
of  the  Britiih  flaves }  and  Dr  Smith,  in  parti- 
cular, Heems  to  take  this  for  granted,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  common  notoriety.  {  Others  have  aflerted, 
Aat  this  clafs  of  men  are  nearly  upon  a  level, 
m  point  of  comforts,  in  the  colonies  of  both 
nations  j|.  But,  from  the  inquiries  of  the  com- 
nuttee  of  1789,  it  appeara  clearly,  that  the 
mortality  among  the  negroes  in  the  French 
iflands,  is  much  greater  than  in  the  Britiih.  k 
was  confuted,  that  of  thofe  imported,  one  third 
died  in  three  years,  and.  of  die  Creoles,  one 

fifth 
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fifth  yearly  more  than  the  number  bom;*  ^*,5^* 
-w^ile  the  annnal  diminiition  in  Jamaica  was  \^.^^m^ 
only  one  fortieth  per  cent. ;  and,  in  feveral  of 
the  iflandsy  the  ftock  was  kept  up,  and  even  in-^ 
creafed,  without  any  importation.  I  have  fre- 
quently had  occafion  to  notice  the  vaft  importa- 
tion of  /laves  annually  m^de  into  the  French 
iilands,  and  the  confequently  rapid  increafe  of 
the  numbers  during  tt^  ten  years  immediately 
previous  to  ,tbe  revoluticm.  b  is  manifeft,  how* 
eyer,  that  the  total  increafe  was  far  from  being 
in  profkHtion  to  the  number  imported,  either 
before  or  during  that  period,  admitting  that 
the  births  had  been  nearly  fufficient  to  fill 
up  the  blanks  occafioned  by  the  deaths,  and 
allowing  for  the  difproportion  of  females  in  the 
numbers  imported,  f 

It  would  ^pear,  therefore,  that  the  natural 
advanuges  of  St  Domingo  will  never  be  turned 
to  account  widiout  a  very  dangerous  increafe  in 
tile  negro  population.  But,  in  another  point  of 
vievy  this  ttand,  and  indeed  all  the  French  co- 
lomes,  are  in  a  fituation  much  lefs  favourabLe 
to  folid  power  than  the  Britifli  poffdfions,  and 
vaofit  apt  to  render  their  independence  a  caufe 
cf  comparative  ftrength. 

I  have  already  had  occafion  to  notice  the 

cxtenfive   fyftem   of  commercial    credit,    in- 
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BOOK  terwoven  with  the  cultivation  of  all  the  Weft 
Indian  ifland$,  and  to.  point  out  the  peobable 
effeds  of  their  independence  upon  this  fyftem. 
But  there  are  feveral  other  circumftances  con«^ 
ne^ed  with  it  which  well  defewe  our  attention. 
The  credit  upon  which  phnters  ^cuhte,  an4 
in  many  cafes  exift,  is  not  of  a»  folid  and  p^- 
manent  defcription,  like  the  cpedil?  interpofi^i  by 
commercial  confidence*  m  the  tranfadioiea  of  £\i- 
ropeani  merchants  and  mai4ufed»irers.  The  ri^^ 
h  much  greater,  the  profib  of  confequence 
b%he7,  and  t^  ffim  of  gambfing  mo^  ifitt- 
mately  conned-ed  with  it.  A  v»pacity  of  ga&fi, 
aiod,  in  many  iliilaxK!e&,  an  edgern^fs  of  i^ecu^ 
iation  apppoaching  t<>  the  deJ^eratio»  of  this 
gamiag*-houfe,  influe&ces.  bolH  the-  creditor  and 
the  planter.  The  fair  idea  of  recf^focaj^  a<^an-* 
tage  does  not  always  pr^de  over  fiK?h  traniac- 
tions  i  and  a  capitaM  &eq«endy  rifks  h&.  m&ne/f- 
to  a  plants  iR:  cbcumftances  n^diflfy  defperate^ 
in  order  to  have  a  claim  upon  hw  estate,  ^nd  to- 
obtaiiiir  it  at  a  price  prefcribed  by  the  neceilllite 
of  the  debtor.  The  compticated  difficuld^s  un- 
der which  a  great  proportion  of  Dhe  pla^levs-  la- 
bour front  thefe  <;aufes,  has  been  admitted  by- 
writers  on  both  fides  of  lihe  gf^at  queftio»  that' 
hasi  divided  political  inquivera  into  coliMi^laf- 
faics.  The  faffcs.  which,  the  advocator  of-each'  0^' 
pmion  have  brought  forward,  with  the  mod  op* 
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pofite  views,  are  extremely  important*    The  im- 
mediate confequence  of  the  difEculties  which  thus 
opprefs  the  planters,  is  an  eagemefs  for  quick  re- 
turns upon  their  (lock  of  negroes,  and  a  conflant 
demand  of  new  fiipplies  from  the  Guinea  trader. 
The  flave^  are  worked  out ;  breeding  is  6f  courfe 
neglefted  ;  and  the  numbers  are  kept  up  or  in* 
creafed  by  importation.     Accordingly,  the  de- 
mands of  creditors,  and  the  neceflities  of  debt- 
cm,  have  be^n  uniformly  pleaded  by  the  fup- 
porters  of  the  African  trade,  as  arguments  de- 
monftrating  the  neceility  of  its   continuance; 
while  the  advocates  of  the  abolition  have  urgeci 
the  very  lame  fafts  to  ihow  the  evil  effedls'of 
the  trade,  as  well  upon  the  happinefs  of  the  maf-» 
ter,  as  upon  the  cofadition  of  the  flave,  *    The 
new  aftions,  we  are  told,  which  are  raifed  in 
the  different  courts  of  Jamaica,  amount  annually 
to  three  thoufand,  of  which  the  greater  part  are 
anions  upon  bond ;  and  of  thefe,  nine  tenths 
are  brought  by  flave  faftors  as  creditors.  |     In 
three    years,    half   a    million  Sterling    pafled 
through  the  hands  of  one  Sheriff,  in  confe- 
quence of  judicial  fales  on  executions  chiefly 
arifing  from  fuch  bonds ;    and  the  prhicipal 
G  4  part 

♦  Edwards'  Weft  Indies,  b.  IV.  c.  4. ;  and  Parliamen- 
tary Debate  175^^  &  tjgt. 
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■  P  ^^  ^  part  of  the  debtors  in  jail  during  th^t  perio4 
were  confined  in  confequence  of  ^thofe  obiiga? 
rion$.  *  A  fimilar  account  is  given  by  authors 
^ho  wrote  long  before  the  quefUon  of  abolition 
had  begun  to  divide  the  public  opinion,  pardr 
cularly  by  Mr  Lon^,  in  his  valuable  Hiftory  of 
Jamaica,  f 

But  the  planters  in  the  French  iflands  have 
always  been  involved  ftill  more  deeply  in  thi$ 
Tuinous  and  cruel  fyflem,  p^tly  from  the  fupet 
rior  temptations  of  more  fertile  and  exienfive 
landsy  partly  from  the  deficiency  of  capital, 
both  among  the  creditors  and  colonics,  but 
chiefly  from  the  grofs  defefts  of  the  French 
laws  refpefting  the  recovery  of  debts.  In  the 
Firft  Book  of  this  Inquiry,  I  have  explained 
the  fingular  eflfefts  of  thefe  circumflances  upon 
the  (late  of  property  in  the  French  ifland?.  Cpl- 
tivators  placed  in  the  fituation  which  I  there 
defcribed,  have  no  immediate  intereft  in  what 
is  called  their  property.  The  care  of  their 
flock  is  the  laff  method  of  increasing  it  that 
ever  enters  into  their  minds.  Immediate  re- 
turns, by  whatever  means,  are  the  only  method 
of  improvement  that  occurs  to  them ;  and  as 
for  any  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  increaf- 
ing  the  number  of  the  negroes,  that  belongs  to  the 

whole 

•  Clarkfonfi  Impolicy  of  the  Slave  Tr^e,  part  2. 
cap.  I.' fed.  3.  .  .        .    »     . 
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l^bole  community  at  once,  and  therefore  affeds  sect. 
Dene  of  its  members  until  it  is  realized. 
^  Things  will  laft  my  time,.'  fays  the  Wefr 
Indian  farmer,  as  men  have  faid  before  him  in 
all  ages,  and  in  every  part  of  the  world-^-finan* 
ciers  on  thf  brink  of  national  bankruptcy,  and 
princest  or  their  favourites,  on  the  eve  of  a 
revolution* 

If  this  was  the  ftate  of  the  French  iflands  in 
the  year  17899  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  how  the 
fyftem  muil  have  been  affe&ed  by  the  events 
f^hich  have  happened  fmce  that  time.  The 
reftoration  of  tranquillity  in  the  revolted  colo* 
lUes,  cannot  at  once  render  them  a  defireable 
refidence.  Thofis  only  will  repair  to  the  fpot, 
or  remain  there,  whofe  money  has  already  been 
veftq}  iQ  Well  Indian  property,  from  the  ternp^ 
tations  held  put  to  purcbafers  during  the  period 
gf  the  greateft  confufion,  or  whofe  eftates  have 
remained  on  their  hands  for  want  of  purcbafers. 
The  men  poffefTed  of  fuch  extenfive  capital  as  is 
required  in  Weft  Indian  fpeculations,  will  be 
Hill  lefs  inclined  noWs  than  before,  to  fuperin*- 
tend  a  plantation  in  St  Domingo.  The  culti- 
vators  will,  as  formerly,  confift,  in  a  great  de« 
gree,  of  perfon^  inclined  to  rilk  their  heakh, 
and  iacrifice  the  comforts  of  home,  for  the 
chance  of  acquiring  a  competency — perfons  of 
fmall  capital,  or  mere  adventurers.  The  de« 
Yaft?^tions  of  th«  fevolatioiiarv  times,  with  the 
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BOOK  accumulated  intereft  of  old  debts,  will  render 


credit  at  once  more  neceffiuy,  and  more  ez- 


penfive  than  ever.  Indeed,  to  fuch  a  ftate 
have  the  proprietors  been  reduced,  that  the 
beft  informed  perfons  feem  to  de^r  altoge- 
ther of  the  colonial  affairs  of  the  republic.  The 
interference  of  government  will  probably  be 
neceflary ;  and  the  nature  of  the  ezpedieatf 
prc^fed  by  ibme  of  the  moft  intelligent  plant- 
ers, affords,  as  I  before  remarked,  *  abundant 
proof  of  their  defperate  fituation.  Any  affift- 
a&ce  which  the  government  can  afford,  will, 
at  the  very  utmoft,  only  enable  the  planters  to 
go  on.  They  are  ftill  in  a  fituation  infinitely 
more  defperate  than  before  the  revolutimi— « 
borrowing  money  at  highet  intereft-«4<nxed  to 
extraft  more  hbonr  from  their  flaves,  in  order 
to  extend  their  culture,  or  reftore  their  defo- 
bted  planiations.  Some  corredlion  of  the  evils 
arifing  from  the  ftate  of  the  colonial  laws,  may 
indeed  be  expeded— more  particularly,  the  re- 
covery of  debts  may  be  fisKcilitated.  But,  be- 
fides  that  this  mufl,  in  the  firft  inftance,  ia- 
f:reafe  the  neceflities  of  the  planters  before  it 
can  lower  the  demands  of  their  creditors  for 
intereft,  we  may  obferve,  (hat  the  iiiq>erfee- 
tions  of  the  colonial  laws  arife,  in  a  great  mem-* 

fure, 

■ "     ■  I   1 1  ti  , 
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fiire,  nirturally  from  the  circumftaJices  of  tbe  ^  ^  c  r* 
iflands^  and  cannoi  be  wholly  removed  fo  bag  »  ^  > 
as  the  d^ngcts  of  a  tropica)  climate  render  iow 
pifonmeDt  a  puniihment  of  die  higheft  fevo* 
thy,  and  fo  long  as  ci ecfitoes.  are  willing  ra« 
thcr  ta  obtain  the  chance  ef  repaymoit,  or 
profit,  by  enabliiig  theit  debtors  to  work,  thaft^ 
by  completing  their  ruin,  to  lofe  att  chance  of 
getting  eidwr,  without  repairing  to  the  fpot. 

The  low  ftate  of  credit,  and  the  complicated 
difficokiea  of  the  planters^  will  always  produce 
cenfiderablr  derangement  in  the  a^ninUlration 
of  tike  coloiiiefi^  The  firft  affiftaoce  which  go-/ 
temsnent  may  find  it  necefl^  to  gi^,  will  be 
(Ims  abatement  of  ibme  cokmiat  impofts,  fuch 
as  4ie  pell^tax  on  flavea ;  and  the  encourage- 
mest  dT  sdbeKfliing  the  duties  formerly  known 
by  due  ttsime  of  ^  drubs  du  dommne  Jt^ccHmU  * 
Th^  ^tointftratiofln  of  the  iflaads,  and  their  de« 
bis^^yy  will  thus  fall  a  bm-thcn  ott  tbe  esbavfted 
finawea  of  the.  nmthet  conMry.  As  fioon  as 
the  cuki^satiM  ha&  begun  to  revire,  we  may  be 
w^  afltwed^  Aae  the  government  wilt  attend 
more  to-  the  direct  expenoes,  thai>  to  the  indS- 
veQ,  sidvantages  of  foch  eftabfiihrnents.  Like 
all  govcmments^  ii:  wiU  new  thefe  iilands  in* 
th^  fifoit  ifiriit,  and  will  attmate  the  opprefled 
9hnters>  b)t  tmpofing  oa  them  the  charge  oiP 
^Httag  and  defrmSng  thepfi^et*    We  have 
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BOOK  already  feen  what  their  opinions  are  upon  the 
"*  Aibjed  of  colonial  militia,  eren  in  the  moft 
eafy  and  peaceable  times*  It  is  not  probable 
that  they  will  now  grudge  their  labour  lets 
when  their  occafions  are  much  more  prelfing. 
To  the  troops  or  fervices  required  for  fup* 
preflixig  infurrefUon,  they  may  poffibly  make 
no  objections*  But  the  furtherance  of  any 
views  of  conqueft,  or  even  the  meafures  necef- 
fary  for  thdr  internal  fecurity,  will  be  viewed 
^  oicroachments  upon  their  ezhaufted  re* 
iburces,  and  will  either  be  oppded  or  recdv* 
ed  with  decided  averfion.  As  to  conqueft,  it 
muft  be  clearly  againft  their  intereft  to  be  at 
variance  with  the  neighbouring  colonies  $  and 
the  dominioB  of  England  would  probably  be  pre-* 
ferred  to  that  of  France,  as  was  the  cafe  about 
the  beginnii^  of  the  revolution,  if  flie  burden* 
ed  them  with  the  ezpence  or  interruption  of 
providing  againft  an  invafion.  So  long,  in* 
deed,  as  the  plantations  depend  upon  credit 
from  the  mother  country,  their  prq>rietors  can 
have  no  obje&ioa  to  be  conneded  with  that 
nation  whofe  trading  capital  is  the  moft  ex- 
tenfive,  and  whofe  government  is  the  mildeft 
^xkd  n^oft  equitable  of  any  in  the  world. 

Thefe  confequences  which,  I  apprehend, 
may  be  fairly  ezpeded  to  refult  from  the  late 
S9lmiti^h  aad  th^  pnTe^^  ftate  of  the  Weft 
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Indian  colcMiies,  are  by  no  means  to  be  confi-* 
dered  as  accidental^  or  peculiar  to  the  circum- 
ftances  in  which  they  have  been  placed.  It  is 
the  lot  of  every  diftant  province  of  an  empire 
to  experience  many  difadvantages  which  the 
contiguous  diftrids  never  feel ;  and  when  fuch 
provinces  are  involved  in  any  unufual  cala^ 
mity,  much  left  care  is  beftowed  upon  their 
re-eftablilhment,  than  if  the  like  misfortune 
Jud  happened  to  a  nearer  p^rt*  I  have  exr 
plained  the  reafon  of  this  in  various  parts  of  the 
Pirft  Book.  A  colony  or  remote  appendage  is» 
by  the  policy  even  of  thofe  dates  which  have  mod 
favoured  the  colonial  fyftem,  confidered  merely 
as  a  mine  from  which  wealth  is  to  be  drawn  in 
the  form  of  dired  revenue,  or,  at  the  utmoft, 
as  a  fpot  to  which  the  overflowing  population 
of  the  metropolis  may  refort  in  order  to  ac- 
quire opulence.'  Any  unforefeen  expence  which 
this  pofleffion  may  coft,  is  always  grudged,  as 
ibmuch  ad:ual  and  uncompenfated  lofs.  In 
feafons  of  calanuty,  it  is  left  in  a  great  degree 
to  ftruggle  with  the  burden  of  its  own  adveriity. 
After  the  ftorm  is  over,  it  is  left  to  recover  as 
it  beft  can.  The  contiguous  provinces,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  viewed  as  neceflary  and  inte« 
gral  parts  of  the  empire,  whofe  misfortunes 
inuft  be  ihared  by  all  the  reft,  while  they  muft 
be  nurfcd  with  fedulous  care,  for  their  own 
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BOOK  fakes,  in  ^very  unforefeen  di&fter,  and  chc- 
ri(hed  without  a  murmur,  not  from  tbe  pro- 
fpcft  of  future  revenue,  but  becaufe  they  form 
^  an  infeparable  portion  of  the  community.  Ca- 
lamities, then,  from  which  the  contiguous  pro- 
vinces foon  recover  without  fuftaining  any  fe- 
rious  or  permanent  injury,  are  Icmg  and  fiivere- 
ly  felt  by  the  colonies  or  remote  provitices. 
Coldnefs  or  difguft  arifes  between  them  and 
the  mother  country ;  and  tht  feeds  of  repara- 
tion are  fown,  which  may  either  break  out  ia 
a&ual  rebellion  or  in  fadious  divifions^  whoso- 
ever a  war  is  transferred »  as  all  wars  are,  to 
thofe  quarters. 

The  probability  of  the  French  governiAeftt 
being  aduated  in  its  condud  towards  the  re- 
volted iflands  by  lefs  liberal  views  than  the  re- 
duced fituatioli  of  the  planters  <kaiallds,  may 
be  colle&ed,  not  only  from  the  itfcal  f^rit 
which  has  uniformly  prefided  ovtr  the  policy 
of  all  ftates  towards  their  colonial  eftabUfli- 
ments,  but  from  the  (late  of  the  Freikrh  re- 
fources,  and  from  the  accounts  of  the  late  Iranf- 
a£lions  in  fome  of  the  Windward  iflanda,  more 
particularly  the  requifitions  made  in  Ouddih 
loupe,  if,  indeed,  any  reliance  is  to  be  placed 
on  thofe  ftatements^ 

But  however  eKltghteiked  its  poOtfy  atid 
however  eafy  its  yoke  may  be,  If  the  co-opera- 
tion 
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lion  of  the  phaters  is  required  in  adive  mea-  ^  ^  c  'f* 
fiirea  of  defenfive,  or,  ftill  more,  of  offenfiTe 
warfare,  ve  cannot  exped  that  any  thing  but 
diibbedience  and  difcontent  will  be  the  confe- 
qaence. 

Such,  then,  are  the  probaUa  efieds  of  the 
French  colonial  fyftem,  and  of  the  increafed  dif<- 
ficnldes  of  the  planters  in  the  revolted  iilands, 
in  confequence  of  the  loffes  in  general  which 
their  unhappy  fituation  during  the  late  years 
has  occafioned*  But  if  we  attend  more  parti* 
cularly  to  the  nature  of  thofe  lofles,  we  fliall 
^nd  reafbn  to  aflent  ftill  more  implicitly  to  the 
foregoing  conclufion.  The  greateft  devaftatioa 
which  the  rebellion  has  occafioned,  is  in  the 
numbers  of  the  negroes.  M.  Malooet  reck- 
Otts^  that  during  the  firft  ten  years  of  revolt  in 
St  Domingo^  the  negfo  population  was  dimi- 
ttifted  from  five  hundred  thouiand  to  three 
hundred  thoufand  ;  that  the  loft  was  chiefly  in 
males ;  and  that  the  number  of  children  had 
rapidiy  increaied.  ^  Lsd>orie,  in  1797,  eftimat- 
ed  the  redn&ion  at  much  move  than  one  hal^ 
of  die  nunri)crs  in  1789  ;  f  Edwards  fuppofes 
it  to  have  been  two  fifths  of  the  fame  numbers.  | 

AU 

■  — ■  -  ■    -    ...^ — .  —  ■  ■     ■■.         .^ 

•  Mcaw  Vol  1.  p^  5S. 

t  CoAe-plaQter,  Append*  Art*  X*  §  iz, 

i  StDoAiojrOy  cap,  X. :   Note  to  page  iji. 
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"^Ail  the  plantations,  therefore,  muft  be  extredie' 
ly  underftocked  ;  and  the  iirft  confequence  of  a 
reftoration  of  tranquillity,  will  be  the  import* 
ation  of  a  vaft  number  of  new  flaves  to  fupply 
a  deficiency  fatal  to  the  colonial  agriculture. 

In  general,  the  proportion  of  females  to  the 
.whole  number  imported,  has  been  that  of  one 
to  three.  But  now  a  mucH  fmaller  number  of 
females  will  be  required,  at  leaft  for  fome 
time :  fo  that  the  proportion  of  imported 
males  will  be  much  greater  than  before.  The 
fituation  of  the  ifland  will  indeed  be  more  fa^ 
vourable  for  breeding,  from  the  fuperfluity  of 
females.  But  the  confequence  of  increafe  from 
this  fource  muft  be  flow,  in  comparifon  of  the 
.effeds  produced,  by  the  other  kind  of  increafe* 
The  yearly  augmentation  will  be  at  firft  more 
rapid  than  formerly,  becaufe  the  births  will 
more  nearly  balance  the  deaths.  But  the  treat- 
ment will  be  more  harfli  while  the  hands  are 
deficient,  and  the  importation  will  be  greater 
than  ever :  fo  that  the  natural  increafe  will  be 
now  brought  to  its  former  level,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  Creoles  to  new  flaves  will  foon  be 
much  lefs  than  before.  At  the  very  fiirft,  the 
whole  will  be  Creoles ;  but  their  peculiar  fitu- 
ation will  render  them  ftill  more  dangerous 
than  if  they  had  been  imported.  They  are  juft 
reduced  from  a  rebellion,  completely  fuccefsful 
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for  a  ferics  of  yeafs,  bloody  beyond  all  formef  s  ^  c  t. 
example,  and,  from  the  variety  of  its  military 
dperatibns  agaiiifl  all  kiAds  of  enemies,  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  render  thofe  engaged  in  i( 
Warlike,  if  not  ikilfuL     Almoft  all  the  meii 
have  borne  a  part  in  it.     The  women  and  child- 
ren have  enjoyed  the  fweets  of  freedom  and 
idlenefs  ;  they  have  fympathized  in  tlie  caiife  of 
their  hufbands  and  fathers.     All  the  coniider- 
ations  which  before  induced  us  ♦  to  admit  the- 
difficulty  of  reftoring  the  ancient  flavery,  and 
which  have  inclined  maiiy  to  believe  if  a  liope- 
lefs  projeft,  prove  the  difficulty  of  retaining  the 
whole  mafs  of  blacks  in  fiibjedioii,  more  efpe- 
dally  when  new  imports  are  perpetually  adding 
fuel  to  the  heap,  aiid  aggravated  ill  treatment  is 
blomng  up  the  fparks  of  the  fcarcely  fmother- 
ed  flame.     If  it  is  uniformly  found  that  import- 
ed negroes  are  dangerous  in  a  colony,  though 
many  of  them  only  exchange  the  fcene  of  their 
flavery,  and  all  of  them  are  kept  in  fubjeftion 
by  irons  during  the  voyage,  and  taught  to  re- 
gard their  white  mailers  as  beings  of  a  fuperior 
order  ;  how  much  itiore  dangerous  muil  thofe 
be,  who  have  never  known  the  yoke,  or  forci- 
bly broken  it,  and  who  have  been  for  years  in 
tbe  fituation,  formerly  unknown  to  Africans,  of 
VOL.  II.  H  mafters 

•  Book  I.  Scd.  111.  Part  IV. 
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BOOK  niafters  over  white  men  and  mulattoes  by  the 
right  of  conqueft !  In  order  to  keep  the  new 
flaves  in  fubordination,  and  to  teach  them  habitg 
of  labour,  as  well  as  to  difarm  them  by  diivifion. 
It  has  always  been  found  neceifary  to  diftributc 
them  among  the  old  ftock,  and  gradually  to  in- 
corporate them  with  the  whole  mafs.  But  now^ 
there  is  no  (lock  with  ^hich  to  combine  the  re- 
volted flaves.  They  are  reduced  to  obedience^ 
not  in  fmall  numbers  and  gradually,  but  fud- 
denly,  and  all  at  one  time }  while  thole  new- 
ly imported  are  mingled  with  a  body  ilill  lefs  fit 
than  themfelves  for  the  taiks  and  the  ibtion  of 
iervitude. 

While  the  revolt  has  dhniniflied  the  num- 
bers of  the  negroes,  and  rendered  new  importa- 
tions more  neceflary  than  ever,  it  has  alfo  fwq>t 
away  vaft  numbers  of  the  whites,  by  maffacres, 
by  emigrations^  and  by  difeafe,  the  cofiftant  at- 
tendant upon  hard  duty  in  the  tropical  climates^ 
at  leaft  to  European  conftitutions.  * 

Malouet  reckons  that  their  numbers  have 
been  reduced  to  one  half  the  population  of 
1789,  or  between  feventeen  and  twenty  thou- 
land*  It  feems  proved,  that  this  ftatement  of 
the  whole  amount  is  above  the  truth  j  and  the 

effeds 

♦  L«bonY«  Coffcc-plantcr,  Append.  X  12.— Malouet, 
Mem.  &c*  IV.  32.— Edwardft*  St  Domingo^  cap.  x.  note 
to  p.  1 73. 
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efFeds  of  the  fubfequent  events,  with  the  necef- 
fary  ftraggles  that  muft  yet  be  undergone  before 
tranquillity  is  reftored,  will  at  leaft  counterba- 
lance the  increafe  of  numbers  arifmg  from  new 
fettlers. 

When  order  is  re-eftabli(hed,  indeed,  it  is 
i^onabie  to  fuppofe  that  a  confiderable  nuin- 
ber  of  new  fettlers  will  repair  thither  with  the 
ftock  which  may  be  employed  in  reftoring  or 
extending  the  cultivation.  But  not  to  mention 
the  temptations  held  out  by  thofe  iflands  which 
have  never  experienced  the  horrors  of  infurrec- 
tion,  the  acquifition  which  France  has  made  of 
the  Spanifh  part  of  the  ifland,  cannot  fail  to  at- 
trad  towards  that  quarter  a  large  proportion  of 
thofe  new  fettlers.  The  moft  valuable  part  of 
them,  thofe  who  remove  with  their  femilies^ 
and  with  the  purpofe  of  making  the  colony 
their  home,  will  certainly  prefer  a  refidence  fe* 
parated  from  the  quarter  where  murder  and  de- 
Vaftation  have  been  naturalized,  and  will  confi* 
der  the  fociety  of  their  countryhien,  when  fur- 
founded  by  the  adors  in  thofe  fctoe^,  as  well 
exchanged  for  that  of  the  Spaniards,  whofe 
flaves  are  few  in  number,  and,  from  gentle 
treatment,  have  remained  untainted  with  the 
fpirlt  df  irifuhraion.  The  eaftem  part  of  9t 
tiomiiigd,  tod,  cbntains  a  vaft  extetit  df  the  fin-' 
tft  t^lains  ferha^js  ih  Arf  ^i^hole  ifland.  The 
H  2  land 
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BOOK  [and  Js  a  rich  virgin  foil,  watered  by  the  largeff 
and  moft  ufeful  rivers.  The  accefs  from  Eu- 
rope  and  the  Windward  iflands  is  eafier,  and 
the  harbours  are  extremely  convenient.  Hence^ 
we  may  expefl:  that  this  quarter  of  the  colony 
will  allure  fpeculators  and  merchants,  as  well 
as  other  fettlers,  and  thus  prevent  the  old  French 
territory  from  receiving  a  great  increafe  of  white 
inhabitants.  But  the  partial  increafe  of  the 
whites  in  the  weftem  divifion  where  the  negroes 
are,  and  not  the  total  augmentation  of  whites 
in  the  ifland,  is  the  circumftance  that  muft  in- 
fluence the  fecurity  of  the  French  power  over 
the  negroes  ;  for  the  two  divifions  are  feparated 
from  each  other  by  a  difficult  country,  of  great 
extent,  abounding  in  heights  and  ravines  and  im- 
penetrable forefts. 

The  fituation  of  the  colony,  then,  whether 
wc  confidcr  the  ftate  of  the  black,  or  that  of 
the  white  population,  has  been  rendered  infinite- 
ly more  precarious  than  before,  by  the  events 
of  the  laft  twelve  years.  The  tenure  by  which 
the  one  of  thefe  daffes  is  held  in  fubje£Uon  to 
the  other,  muft  now  be  weak  and  delicate  be- 
yond all  former  example.  No  political  fociety 
that  ever  fubfifted  in  the  world,  has  had  fo  much 
reafon  to  defire  a  ftate  of  complete  tranquillity 
and  repofe  from  all  external  danger ;  none  ha» 
ever  exifted  fo  utterly  unfit  for  being  the  fcene  of 

new 
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new  contefts  ;  none  ever  offered  to  its  neigh-  s  ^  <^  t, 
hours  more  certain  pledges  of  pacific  inten- 
rions,  (hewed  lefs  capacity  for  aggreffion,  or  pre- 
fented  to  its  enemies  a  greater  number  of  de- 
fencelefs  and  vulnerable  points. 

The  military  cftabiifliment  which  France 
will  certainly  maintain  in  this  iiland,  mud  find 
ample  employment  in  preferving  internal  tran- 
quillity, and  checking  the  feeds  of  new  revolt 
as  they  fpring  up.  It  is  idle  to  fay,  as  fome 
writers  on  colonial  affairs  have  done,  that  (he 
derives  a  formidable  afpeft  in  that  quarter,  from 
the  pretext  which  her  colonial  pofleffions  afford 
her,  of  increafmg  to  a  dangerous  degree  her 
force  in  thofe  parts.  It  is  not  a  pretext ;  it  is  a 
real  neceflity.  In  the  Weft  Indies,  ihe.  has  am- 
ple occafion  for  more  troops  than  Ihe  can  fpare 
from  Holland  and  Belgium,  and  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Weft,  and  the  Itsdian  republic, 
and  the  prote£Uon  of  whatever  dynafty  may 
happen  for  the  time  to  be  eftablifhed  in  the 
Thuiileries.  With  all  her  force,  (he  will  find 
the  prefervation  of  her  colonies,  as  they  at  pre- 
fent  ftand,  the  moft  difficult  tafk  which  flie  has 
yet  accompliflied  in  the  career  of  her  towering 
ambition. 

The  remarks   which   have  been  fuggefted 

by  the  recent  hiftory  of  St  Domingo,  apply, 

though  with  lefs  force,  to  the  prefent  ftate  of 

H  3  Guadaloupe. 
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Guadaloupe.  That  iiland  has,  though  in  a  mora 
flight  degree,  been  vilited  by  ferious  infurrecr 
tions  :  the  defeat  of  importation  ilnce  the  revolu- 
tion, has  checked  the  extenfion  of  cultivation, 
and  probably  dimini(hed  the  ftock  of  flaves. 
There,  as  in  St  Domingo,  the  negroes  have  en- 
joyed the  fweets  of  liberty,  and  will  return  with 
great  and  natural  reludance  to  their  former 
occupations. 

The  conquered  iflands  have  been  exempted 
from  all  thofe  calamities,  and  their  cultivation 
has  rapidly  increafed*  Some  danger  muft,  how- 
ever, always  arife  from  change  of  pofieflion :  and 
we  (hall  aftervf  ards  have  occaiion  to  defcribe  mqre 
fully  the  probable  effedls  of  this  event  upon  the 
adminiftration  of  thofe  colonies.  But  thequef- 
tion  now  turns  chiefly  upon  the  ftate  of  the 
larger  colonies,  whof^  fortunes  the  others  muft 
follow :  and  if,  from  the  circumftances  of  St 
Domingo  and  Guadaloupe,  France  finds  it  im- 
poflible  to  combing  military  operations  there, 
Ve  may  reft  aflured  that  for  the  very  fkme  rea- 
fon  fhe  will  remain  at  peace  in  her  other  iflands. 
A  rupture  with  her  neighbours,,  in  whatever 
quarter,  muft  be  attended  with  danger  to  the 
whole  fyftem ;  and  we  may  reckon  upon  the 
weaknefs  or  dangerous  iituation  of  her  revolted 
iflands,  as  if  it  extended  to  thofe  which  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Britiih  arms  faved  from  deftruc- 
tion. 

Thus 
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Thus  it  appears,  in  the  Jlrfl  place,  that  a  s  ^  c  t, 
colony  or  remote  province,  in  the  general,  i^  «     ^    __- 
always  lefs  adapted  than  an  independent  (late 
to  the  operations   either   of  defenfive  or  of" 
fcnfive  warfare,  by   the  neccffary  drcumftan- 
ces  of  its  fituation}  fecondljy  that  the  peculiar 
drcumftances  of  the  Weft  Indian  iflands,  and 
the   international   policy   of  modem  Europe, 
would  render  the  independence  of  any  one  of 
^i&^  colonies  peculiarly  dangerous  to  the  reft^ 
and  would  render  the  colonial  regimen  a  great* 
er  iburce  of  weaknefs  to  them  than  to  any 
other  eftablifliments  of  the  fame  kind;   and, 
laftly^  that  the  fituation  of  the  French  colonies, 
after  flavery  is  reftored,  muft  be  far  lefs  fecurc 
than  that  of  the  other  Weft  Indian  fettlements, 
both  from  the  peculiar  circumftances  of  thofe 
colonies,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
changes  have  been  effe^ed.     We  may  con- 
clude, therefore,  that  the  maintenance  of  the 
colonial  exiftence  of  the  French  iilands,.and  of 
the  negro  fyftem,  as  eftablifhed  before  the  re* 
volution,  is  much  lefs  hoftile  to  the  interefts  of 
the  other  European  powers,  who  aim  at  preferv- 
iBg  their  Weft  Indian  fettlements,  than  the  fepa- 
ration  of  the  French  colonies  from  the  mother 
country,  igpre  efpecially  if  that  event  is  attended 
with  the  independence  of  the  negroes.    We  are 
AQW  to  confider  the  probable  confequences  of  a 
H  4  partial 
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partial  fubjugation  of  the  negroes,  to  the  dominion 
J    "'    J  of  France,  and  the  interefts  of  the  other  powers 
ii^  the  Weft  Indies. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  total  abolition 

of  flavery   in  any  one  of  the  fugar  colonies, 

and  the   cultivation   of  its  territories  by  free 

fubjefts,    whofe    conftitutions    are   adapted  to 

the  climate,  would  be  attended  with  the  moft 

beneficial  effeds,  and  raife  its  comparative  re- 

fources   and   ftrength   to   a    very   high    pitch. 

The  labour  of  flaves  is  much  more  expenfive 

than  that  of  free  men }  and  the  colonies,  which 

fliould  continue  the  old  fyftem  of  cultivation, 

would  be  deprived  of  all  that  additional  force 

with  which  the  acquifition  of  a  vaft  population 

of  free  men  would  arm  the  new-modelled  fettle- 

ments,     But  although  the  iflands  are  at  prefent 

inhabited  by  a  race  of  negro  flaves,  they  are 

not  poflefled*  of  men  fit  for  the  fituation  of  fub- 

jefts.     They  have  as  yet  only  the  bodies  of  fub- 

jefts— bodies  animated  by  the  minds  of  flaves, 

in  the  rudeft  ftate  of  fociety ;  and  no  power  un- 

der  that  which  called  them  into  exiftence,  could 

at  once  transform  them  into  men  capable  of 

fupporting  the  relations  required  for  the  confti- 

tution  of  a  free  and  civilized  community.     We 

fliall,  afterwards,  in  difcufling  the  various  plans 

for  the  improvement  of  the  Weft  Indian  fyftem, 

Jiave  occafion  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  fub- 
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jeft  of  the  negro  charafter  ;  and  to  demonftrate 
the  utt^r  unfitnefs  of  thofe  men  for  the  relations  of 
voluntary  labourers,  in  a  regular  and  civilized 
ftate.  At  the  end  of  the  prefent  Seftion,  too, 
we  fliall  attend  a  little  more  minutely  to  this 
matter. 

But,  even  if  the  negroes  already  in  St  Domin- 
go could  be  fuddenly  transformed  into  peaceful 
and  induftrious  fubjefts,  their  numbers  are  To 
reduced,  that,  in  order  to  reftore  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  ifland,  and  fliil  more,  in  order  to 
extend  it,  a  much  x^uicker  fupply  of  hands  will 
be  neceffary  than  the  natural  increafe  can  afford. 
While  the  ftock  at  prefent  in  the  ifland  conti- 
nues free,  the  importation  of  flaves  is  impofli- 
ble  ;  and  to  expeft  induftry  or  fubmiiEon  from 
Africans  newly  brought  over,  and  fuddenly  let 
loofe,  would  be  no  lefs  chimerical.  Indeed,  it  is 
not  eafy  to  conceive  how  they  could  be  brought 
from  Africa,  as  no  one  can  have  any  inducement 
to  import  a  favage  over  whom^  he  retains  no  ex- 
clufive  authority  after  he  has  landed  him.  All 
fudden  addition  to  the  number  of  hands,  then, 
is  inconfiftent  with  the  fuppofition  of  a  commu- 
nity peopled  by  free  blacks.  In  the  mean  time, 
until  the  chains  of  the  negroes  are  either  firmly 
rivetted,  or  broken  for  ever,  the  ifland  muft  re- 
main in  a  ftate  of  infecurity  within,  which  will 
require  the  moft  undivided  attention  of  the 
rwlers  to  the  maintenance  of  order  among  the 

whites, 
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BOOK  whites,  and  to  the  prefervation  of  external  tr». 
quillity^ 

But  admitting,  for  the  prefent,  the  poflibility 
of  keeping  the  negroes  in  a  ftate  of  partial  fub- 
je&ion,  and  of  forming  a  regular  community^ 
confifting  of  free  Africans  for  the  populace 
and  Europeans  -  for  the  higher  clafles ;  let  us 
fee  what  dangers  the  neighbouring  ^rolonies 
might  have  to  apprehend  from  fuch  a  political 
eftabliihment. 

It  has  been  fuppofed  by  fome,^*  that  if 
France  fliall  fail  in  reftoring  the  ancient  order 
of  things,  (he  will  have  at  her  difpofal,  a  formi- 
dable body  of  the  foldiers  beft  adapted  to  Weft 
Indian  war£^'e^  and  trained  to  military  fervice, 
by  a  feries  of  hazardous  operations.  How  can 
file  fo  well  employ  them,  (it  has  been  demand- 
ed), as  in  expeditions  againft  her  neighbours,  at 
\irhofe  expence  her  turbulent  fubjeds  will  thus 
be  occupied  with  military  fervice,  apd  her  do- 
minions  rapidly  extended  ? 

As  this  is  perhaps  the  moft  obvious  of  the 
dang^s  which  can  atteqd  a  partial  re-eflabliih<r 
ment  of  the  French  powicr  in  the  revolted  iflands, 
and  as  it  has,  at  firft  fight,  a  very  formidably 
appearance,  it  may  b^  worth  while  to  examine,  a 
little  n>ore  minutely,  whiether  or  npf  the  alarm  is 

real» 

*  See,  panicuhriji  the  <  Crifiar  of  the  fiu^  CotcfifSi  ^ 
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r^l,  and  to  what  extent  fuch  ap^dieafions  de-  &  b  c  t, 
feprt  to  be  entertained. 

We  muft  remark,  in  ihe/rj/i^  place,  that  thofe 
^ho  dwell  ufxxL  this  topic,  have  greatly  overrated 
the  ififpofeable  CcM-ce  likely  to  be  left  in  the  hands 
of  France  after  the  foppreflion  of  the  rebellioa 
in  St  Domingo.  Thef  author  of  the  ^  Crifis* 
eftimate$  the  whole  negro  population^  at  five 
hundred  thoufand,  and 'the  nuni^r  of  men  able 
to  bear  arms  at  two  hundred  thoufand*  Nei- 
ther  the  one  nor  the  other  of  thefe  accounts  is- 
in  any  degree  near  the  truth*  We  have  before 
ihewn,  firom  the  authority  of  the  beil*mform-> 
ed  writers  upon  the  fttbje6t,  that  the  wholq 
number  of  negroes  has  been  reduced  to  leCi 
than  one  half  during  the  rebellion ;  and  it  is 
evident,  that  the  recent  tranfadiions  in  the  ifiand 
muft  hav«  ftiU  farther  diminiihed  their  forcci 
It  is  equally  clear,  that  almoft  all  this  eztraois 
dinary  lofs  muft  hd/^o  ffdlai  upon  the  maples  ra^ 
ther  than  the  females,  apd  upon  the  youn^  and 
vigorous  men  rather  than  the  infirm  or  the 
aged.  In  the  imported  Africans,  indeed,  thei^ 
may  be  nearly  the  pFoportion  of  males  ^ble  tq 
bear  arms  which  the  author  of  the  ^  Crifii'  has 
fuppofed.  But  as  all  importation  has  ceafe4 
for  twelve  years,  and  as  the  blank  occaiipne4 
by  deaths  has  in  fome  d^ee  been  fiUed  i^p  iq 
the  natural  w^y,  ^  opt  Qtherwife,  it  1$  ckar^ 

that. 
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BOOK   that,  even  if  as  many  females  as  males,  and  as 
many  weak  or  decrepit  as  able-bodied  men,  had 
fallen  in  the  tvoubles,  the  natural  proportions  of 
the  two  fexes,  and  of  the  different  ages,  would 
by  this  time  have  been  reftored.     The  polyga- 
my which  prevails  among  the  negroes  might 
have  retarded  the  total  progrefs  of  population  ; 
but  its  efFeft  would  have  been  the  fame  upon 
both  fexcs  ;  and  it  never  could  have  deftroyed 
the  relative  proportions  of  thofe  able  to  ferve 
and  thofe  unfit  for  war.    The  proportion  of 
men  fit  to  bear  arms  in  any  community  is  cer^ 
tainly  not  two  in  five  of  its  whole  population. 
It  has  never  been  reckoned  more  than  one  in 
four ;  and  Sir  William  Petty  makes  it  only  one 
in  fix.     Admitting,  then,  what  is  evidently  im- 
pofiible,  that  the  revolt,  and  fubfequent  reduc- 
tion of  the  negroes,  neither  diminifhed  their  to- 
tal population,  nor  altered  the  proportions  of 
their  different  elafTes,   theutmoft  amount  of 
men  fit  for  military  fervice,  could  not  poflibly 
exceed  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thoufand. 
But,  in  fuppofing  fuch  a  body  at  the  difpofal  of 
government  for  expeditions  againfl  the  neigh- 
bouring iflands,  of  for  the  defence  of  St  Do- 
mingo, we  mufl  imagine  that  the  plantations 
are  to  be  cultivated,  and  the  inhabitants  ferved 
by 'women  and  children  alone ;  in  which  cafe,  it 
U  eafy  to  perceive,  that  the  pl^iters  muft  be 
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mined,  and  entirely  alienated  from  the  fervice  s  e  c  t, 
of  the  (late,  and  that  the  colony  wili  no  longer  _  j'  ■ 
be  worth  keeping  :  fo  that,  in  every  view  which 
can  be  taken,  after  making  all  manner  of  con- 
ceiSons,  it  appears,  that  the  eftimate  upon 
which  the  alarm  is  founxled,  is  exaggerated 
many  times,  above  the  truth. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  conTider  the 
muhitudes  who  periihed  in  the  conteft .;  when 
we  think  upon  what  paf  t  of  the  black  population 
the  lofs  muft  almofl  entirely  have  fallen;  and 
when  wc  take  into  our  view,  alfo,  the  new 
lofles  which  mu(t  happen  before  a  final  fettle^ 
ment  can  take  place,  and  the  manner  in  which 
thofe  lofles  muft  of  neceflity  be  diftributed,  we 
fhall  probably  not  underrate  the  total  amount, 
if  we  conclude,  that  France  will  be  unable  to 
employ,  in  any  military  operations,  more  than 
ten  thoufand  negroes,  confidently  with  the 
mod  moderate  attention  which  (he  can  bedow 
upon  the  planters,  and  the  colony  at  large,  as 
a  valuable  poflefTion. 

Now,  in  judging  of  the  danger  to  be  appre<» 
bended  from  the  ufe  that  a  rival,  or  an  enemy, 
may  make  of  any  refources,  we  are  always  to 
confider  the  point  to  which  his  own  evident 
intere(i  direds  him.  As,  in  the  detail  of  mi- 
litary operations,  we  are  never  to  calculate  up- 
on grofs  blunders  in  the  plans  of  the  oppofite 

party : 
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BOOK  party :  fo,  in  fyftems  of  policy,  we  are  not  at 
;  ^*  ,  liberty  to  fuppofe  that  a  neighbomring  power 
will  commit  palpable  errors,  and  zGt  inconfift* 
ently  with  its  own  obvious  interefts.  If,  then, 
any  fcheme  propofed  appears,  upon  a  plain 
and  fimple  confideration  of  its  confequences, 
to  be  diametrically  oppofite  to  the  colonial  in- 
terefts of  France,  we  may  certainly  conclude, 
that  her  neighbours  are  more  furely  guaranteed 
againft  its  efie£ts,  than  if  they  had  bound  her 
down  by  the  force  of  treaties,  or  pledges,  or 
hoftages,  to  purfue  a  fpecified  line  of  con« 
dua. 

It  is  poflible  that  the  apprefaeniions  arifing 
from  the  exiftence  of  a  confiderable  number  of 
warlike  men  in  tht  heart  of  a  ftate  formerly  the 
fcene  of  their  fuccefsful  rebellion,  and  the  defire 
6f  ahnoying  a  formidable  and  envied  rival,  may, 
for  a  moment,  fuggeft  to  the  rulers  of  France 
the  idea  of  fending  forth  an  army  o£  negroes 
againft  the  Britifh  iflands.  But  a  very  little 
prudence  will  certainly  incline  them  to  confider, 
whether  the  execution  of  this  plan  may  not  be 
attended  with  ftill  more  alarming  confequenceS 
thiih  any  which  are  likely  to  refult  from  the 
dangerous  crifls  that  fuggefted  the  idea.  Th^ 
fuccefs  of  the  meafure  can  only  be  infured  in 
two  ways ;  either  the  negroes,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Europeans^    and  aififted  by  white 

troops. 
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troops^  riiay,  by  the  regular  progrefs  of  a  cam-  sect. 
paign,  conquer  the  enemy's  troops,  and  reduce  .'  "*^'  , 
his  poflellions,  or  they  may  be  led  againft  him 
as  the  opprefTor  of  their  brethren,  and  for  the 
purpofe  of  effecting  their  emancipation.  If  ten 
thoufand  negroes  from  St  Domingo,  accom- 
panied by  a  body  of  French  troops,  land  in 
Jamaica,  and  commence  a  regular  campaign. 
It  is  not  eafy  to  fee  why  they  may  not  be  op- 
pofed  by  the  Britiih  forces,  with  the  ailiftance 
of  a  chofen  body  of  flaves,  which  the  Britifh 
iilands  will  be  much  better  able  to  fpare  for 
inilitary  fervice  than  the .  exhaufted  colonies  of 
France.  So  long  as  the  fpirit  of  infurredtion  is 
not  fomented  among  the  negroes,  they  are  uni- 
fonnly  found  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
operations  of  war;  diey  uniformly  ferve  with 
unfliaken  fidelity  that  government  which  has 
levied  them  from  the  plantations.  The  fudden 
acquifition  of  liberty,  by  the  ft-ee  gift  of  the 
ftate,  and  the  exchange  of.  fervile  drudgery, 
for  the  comparatively  eafy  and  honourable  life 
of  afoldier,  is  a  benefit  of  foiEcient  value  to 
fecure  their  loyalty :  and  men  in  this  fituation  are 
probably  better  adapted  to  receive  the  leflbns  of 
difcipline  and  fubordination,  than  thofe  who  have 
always  enjoyed  the  rank  and  privileges  of  free 
inen*  They  have  acquired  habits  of  implicit  obe- 
dience }  and  the  freedom  now  conferred  upon 

them. 
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them,  without  weakening  thofe  habits,  infpired 
them  with  that  impulfe  to  voluntary  exertion 
which  they  before  wanted.  The  fituation  of 
foldiers  is,  indeed,  the  only  one  for  which  they 
are  fitted  by  their  previous  mode  of  life.  Unac- 
cuftomed  to  have  a  will  of  their  own,  or  to  aft 
with  any  view  but  that  of  direft  obedience  to 
another,  they  are  formed  to  make  part  of  the 
great  machine  which  confifts  of  men,  and  moves 
at  the  found  of  a  fingle  voice.  Troops  raifed 
in  this  manner  have  been  found  ferviceable, 
even  againft  infurgents  of  their  own  colour. 
The  revolted  negroes  of  Surinam  have  been 
frequently  oppofed  by  bodies  of  flaves  enrolled 
for  the  fervice  :  the  acquifition  of  freedom  has 
uniformly  fecured  their  faithful  obedience  to 
the  government,  and  their  zealous  fervices  againft 
the  liberty  of  their  brethren.  I  {hall  afterwards 
have  occafion  to  explain  this  circumftance  more 
particularly,  when,  in  the  Fourth  Book  of  this 
Inquiry,  I  come  to  examine  the  fituation  of 
the  free  negroes.  If  fo  great  reliance  can  be 
placed  upon  the  exertions  of  the  negroes  againft 
the  immediate  interefts  of  their  brethren,  and 
the  caufe  of  negro  freedom,  it  is  evident  that 
much  more  may  be  expected  from  their  ^ffift* 
ance  when  called  out  againft  bodies  of  their 
brethren,  who  are  in  fubjedlion  to  theEurppeans, 
and  fighting  folely  for  their  caufe.  Such  a  force 
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as  the  negro  populadon  could  fpard  frota .  the   •  *^  "^^ 
labours  of  the  field,  would  be  itocfre  than  a  a^\   «i 
match  for  the  embodied,  and    half-fubdued 
rebek  of  St  Domingo,  accuftoflied  to  riot  in 
liceatioufne&9  and  as  formidable  to  their  em- 
ployers as  to  their  antagonifts. 

But,  fnppofe  the  expedition  has  been  attended 
with:  fuccefs  ;  that  the  negro  army  of  France 
has 'proved  victorious,  without  any  affiftance 
from  infurredion  among  the  flaves  of  the  in^ 
vaded  iilaiids,  and  that  it  returns  to  St  Do- 
mingo in  regular  oisder,  after  adding  a  rich 
province  to  die  French  empire :  will  the  ad- 
miffioQ  of  all  thefe  improbabilities,  bring  us 
nearer- to  the  point?.  It  is  not  the  nature' of 
great  iisrvices  to  lower  tho  pretenfiohs  of  thofe 
who  perform  them*  If  the  exiftence  of  the 
half*fubdued  negrdeis,  in  the  heart  of  the  com- 
munity, was  fo  alarming  as  to  render  feme  en- 
terprife  neceflary,  :which  might-  find  employ- 
ment for  them;  furely  their  return  after  vic- 
tory, aQ4  vidory  over  a  European  power^  is  not 
lefs  to  be  dreaded.  In  order  to  prevent  them 
from  uniting,  and  renewing  the  infurre£tion. 
Government  has  feparated  them  from  the  reft 
of  their  brethren;  called  them 'off  from  their 
peaceful  occupations;  armed  and  embodied 
them ;  allowed  them  |o  conquer,  apd  thus 
formed  them  into  a  military  body--^a  feparate 
VOL.  II.  I  clafs 
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«  6  o  t  ^ifg  In  the  Beart  of  the  oAoaj^'^  tdljmg 
''*  Ixmt  ta  their  fcatttrsd  cduncrynicny  who  in 
frtt  but  op()reibd^  and  only  wait  fov  tfaeb  per* 
fttiflkn  to  joift  thciD*  The  gdt'etttnldiit  his 
WcakMtd  and  divided  its  dvs  feroei  by  die 
conqueft.  Every  Irhtie  mtn  that  hm  Ukm  ia 
the  expeditiol^  dr  i^  ftatkmed  at  Jamaica^  H  an 
irreparable  loft  ^  whie  the  ii^[ro*t  aad  in  tte 
conntry  of  their  fiqpplics^and  can  eafilyrej^t  Ae 
loffes  which  thdir  ntimbert  may  have  inflainnd 
The  expedittm,  theA^  haa  only  feiadvvd 
tbe  dangcf  a  ftep  fardier^  in  order  to  ritrier 
it  deilbly  formidaUe ;  and  the  £nffop«am  in 
the  ooloby  ha»e  procut^d  th*  ihort  relptte  of 
ft  Weft  Indian  tuapsiffny  by  the  aotaUe  cxpe> 
dicM  of  chaftj^  a  pfobdble  inta  n  oerftan  c»- 
tidtfopbe.  I^  on  die  <Kher  hihid^  tilenegrtm 
are  left  id  the  eita^fcd  ifland^  flmit  oMfeitt 
to  this  banHhaieni  nuft  be  obtained^  and  foae 
meant  muft  be  difeoverM  ta  t efldtt  thein  Mb 
formidi^le  ia*  a  country  where  l^ey  hate  con- 
qoertdy  than  they  were  at  home  before  the  en* 
pedfidon  i,  odierwift,  the  danger  ie  only  temotad 
acrofs  the  nattow  channel  which  fepaiatea  the 
one  iikimd  from  the  othcr«^an  eaBohange^^  df 
#hich  we  are  immediately  w  fpeak. 

But  the  only  certain  meane  of  foeceeding  In 

die  fuppofed  enterpii^  muft  be  fought  Sn  in 

n.  appeal  to  the  peculiar  foelinga  «f  the  n^ 
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groesi  In  order  to  reader  thdr  farvk^  efiec*  ^  >  <^  ?• 
toai^  they  muft  be  marchtd  againft  the  oeigh-* 
txMirmg  fcttlemetit^  as  the  fcene  where  their 
counurymei  are  faffimiig.  The  c^jcEt  of  their 
eflbrts  mvft  be,  to  liberate  the  flarea)  and 
the  nffiftance  of  ilniferfid  infurrefibn  moft  be 
e!xpe&ed  in  fach  an  enterprifi^  But,  after  the 
dfMkiinion  of  thehr  old  mafters  baa  been  fortibly 
orertumed  by  a  fiiccefiiful  and  general  rebel- 
lion,  it  U  not  very  likely  that  ^  infnrgents 
will  peaceably  fubmtt  to  the  contronl  of  the  in^ 
vadeN. 

The  Frtnch  wHl  have  the  fiune  work  to 
undertake  in  their  new  iland,  which  they  haxre 
|nft  perfermed  wt  Sc  I>omittgo  {  with  this  imh 
]>ortanfc  difference,  that  their  fiaroe  will  be  di^ 
tided  between  the  itt&M-reftion  to  be  queUedi 
Ibd  the  newly  eftabliAcd  order  to  be  maintain- 
ed. The  troii|>^  too,  by  idmfe  adfi^ance  ch«i 
tofarredbn  has  been  e&cdted,  will  fundy  pre^ 
fiat  a  more  formidable  afped  than  ifaey  did 
before  they  were  embodied  ftr  4*  krria^ 
aAd^  afiDer  the  neit  iflaiid  AaU  be  rtduoed  to 
the  fiHne  ibt«  of  aMninal  fubjeaion  with  the 
old,  it  is  not  caff  »  imagine,  thnt  th^tetlBttin^ 
.tf  botfainAdxirdinaibtiwillbe  AtinaGertA 
thah  the  pntewng  of  tnoquiHity  tn&OoadPlgO 
abne«.  fint  if  thn  iaoM  pmbaWi  trnut  lalte 
tIbcc^th*.cooiptot«ftablllh^^  4»f  a  t^tffio 
I  a  commonwealth 
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BOOK  coitimonnrealth  in  the  conqaered  ifland,  partly 
by  the  exertions  of  the  invaders,  partly  by 
thofe  of  its' own  ilaves,  we  ffaall,  in  the  next 
Sedion,  have  an  opportunity  of  feeing,  that 
the  dangers  of  fuch  a  neighbourhood  to  all  the 
other  colonies,  are  manifold  and  immediate. 
Much  more  formidable  to  St  Domingo,  wbofe 
negroes  are  with  difficnky  held  in  fubjedion, 
will  be  the  neighbourhood  of  a  people  of 
their  own  race,  almoft  within  the  bounds  of 
the  fame  \ifible  horizon,  retaining,  in  confe- 
quence  of  their  efforts,  a  manifefl  fupcriority 
in  every  rc^eft,  and  rioting  in  all  the  fweets 
of  that  licentioufnefs  which,  they  themfelves 
have  but  lately  loft.  Without  giving  the  rul- 
ers of  France,,  or  the  local  foperintendants  of 
her  colonial  affairs,  credit  for  any  extraordi- 
nary fagacity  or  prudence,  we  may  expeS, 
that  experience  will  have  taught  them  to  fore- 
fee  the  dangers /of  uiing  fuch  a  weapon  sfi 
negro  tebellion,  and  that  they  will  feel  conir- 
derable  rq>ugnance  at  renewing,  in  any  part 
of  the  Weft  Indies,  thofe  fcenes  which  the  in- 
£ine  councils  of  .1791  difplayed  in  their  own 
poflbifions.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  any 
thing  lefs  than  utter  defpair  of  retakung  thdr 
fugar  colonies,  will  ever  induce  them  to  think 
of  aa  expedient  To  full  of  dangers  j  and  whik 
the  government  of  St  Domingo  fhall  pofiefc 
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fuffident  energy  to  embody  the  negroes  for  a 
foreign  fervice^  the  planters  will  never  defpair 
of  accomplUhing  their  fair  and  natural  Abjefl, 
the  reftoration  of  permanent  tranquillity,  by 
the  complete  fubjedion  of  thofe  men  and  the 
entire  re*eftabii£hment  of  the  ancient  order  of 
things.  ► 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  all  hopes  of  reftoring 
flavery,  or  retaining  the  colonies  without  it, 
fliall  be  abandoned ;  if  France  ftiall  finally  perr 
ceive  that  her  power  in  the  Weft  Indies  muft 
quickly  expire  ;  we  need  not  very  anxioufly  in* 
quire  what  condud  flie  will  purfue  in  her  laft 
moments.  A  more  formidable  danger  than 
any  French  invafion,  though  ailifted  by  free  ne^ 
groes  and  favoured  by  infurgent  ilaves,  will 
then  threaten  all  the  neighbouring  colonies— 
the  eftabliihment  of  an  independent  African 
ftate  in  the  centre  of  the  Weft  Indies.  Nwr 
does  it  feem  of  much  conlequende  to  inquire, 
whether  the  univerfal  deftrudion  .of  the  Eu- 
ropean name  in  the  Charaibean  Sea  (hall  be  haf- 
tened  by  the  machinations  of  a  French  govern- 
ment, or  confummated  by  the  lefs  regular  and 
fyftematic  attempts  of  negro  chiefs. 

We  have  now  been  contemplating  an  ima- 
ginary ftate  of  things,  which  will  indeed,  moft 
probably,  be  the  intermediate  and  temporary  re- 
fult  of  the  colonial  crifis,  but  cannot  be  exped*- 

1 3  '  ^^ 
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BOOK  e4  long  to  fubfift— the  pardit  and  nondnal  fvb^ 
je£tion  of  the  negroes,  or  their  fubH^on,  as 
fubjeftsy  to  the  apthority  of  thiofe  men  vhotn 
they  formerly  obeyed  as  flavet.  Various  cir- 
cumibnces,  bot|i  in  the  fituation  of  the  negroes 
themfelyes,  and  in  that  of  the  Europeani,  cob* 
pir  to  render  fuch  an  arrangement  only  tem* 
porary,  and  to  prerent  it  from  betag  any  thing 
inore  than  an  intcr^nedi^ite  fiatf  preparatory  to  a 
farther  and  mon:  permanent  change. 

liiere  is  at  ieaft  as  vide  a  dffiensnce  he* 
tvmeen  tfie  habiu  of  a  fiave  and  thofe  of  a  free 
fubjefl,  ^  between  the  inature  of  an  African 
and  that  of  a  Euix^pean.  A  flaire  hai(  lo  ieiffA 
the  difficult  leffon  of  induiftry,  a$  difierent  frc»n 
compulfory  labour  as  it  is  from  indolence  and 
flotfa.    Hitherto  he  has  only  obeyed  the  impuUe 

of  another  man's  trill :  he  has  been  aftuated  by 

'^,•.•.1'    I '.».i      .  k..'         '/ 

no  motives  but  the  feat  of  the  taih.  The  gift 
pf  liberty  brings  with  it  the  burden  of  thinkings 
and  willing,  and  plannilig }  the  ta^  of  pfOr 
vidmg  fubfiftenoc  for  himfelf  and  for  hi^  fa^ 
mily  \  the  obligation  of  per£t>niiing  all  the  fo- 
dal  duties.  The  flave  reftored  to  Kberty,  has 
only  had  experience  of  thofe  parts  of  the  fiinc- 
tions  of  a  citizen,  nrhich,  in  themfelves,  are  fo 
difagreeable  to  his  nature,  that  nothing  but 
violence  could  faaye  induced  him  to  perform 
them.    Tht  negroes  of  St  Domingo  have  only 
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kfidim  the  two  eactrcmcs  of  flarery  and  rdbd-  >  >  c  t. 
ikm ;  tnd  k  is  liard  to  iay  from  which  of  thofe 
two  ftattes  die  tnnfickm  to  the  tank  of  a  free 
ftth^is  die  gmteft  and  moft  dificult. 

But  the  9cgroc8  fire  not  only  in  a  ibte  of 
flarcay :  they  are  in  a  low  ftate  of  civilizatioa. 
The  indttftry  of  a  iatage }  hi^Iudbits  of  voltuu 
tary  ob^ience ;  faia  capacity  for  enjoying  dril 
and  political  rights ;  and^  in  genenl^  his  fitne& 
for  becondng  the  tukqc£k  of  a  peaocaUe  and  re« 
gular  ^nnmuiity,  is^if  poflible,  mow  Bmked  than 
that  of  the  mem  flafc*  He  has  all  thob  habits 
of  yottttttary  exertion  and  peaceable  fiibmifficin  t^ 
leam^  which  are  vholly  uoknown  to  the  mem*- 
hert  of  barbaiotts  tiftes,  and  which  form  (he 
bond  of  mifen  among  the  inhabitants  of  dii. 
lized  fodety.  The  inhabitants  of  rude  nations, 
indeed,  know  of  no  medimn  between  the  ex- 
fxemet  of  ftrrility  smd  de^tic  fway.  They 
caD6&  only  of  two  chifles  of  people ;  tyrants 
or  maftsrs,  and  flaves.  Force  is  the  only  ux- 
duosment  to  exerdon,  and  indolence  the  chief 
reward  of  wealth  or  power.  The  flave,  then, 
only  works,  and  die  mailer  alone  enjoys«  But 
die  former  does  not  toil  for  himfelf,  or  of  his 
freerwill ;  and  the  envied  priyilege  of  die  latter 
ftatbn,  is  to  be  idle  and  tyrannical.  We  flial! 
afterwitfds  have  an  opportunity  of  feeing  (in  the 
F<»irth  Bopk  o(  this  Inquiry),  that  thefe  re- 
I  4  marks 
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^o  OK  marks  apply^  \idth  pecuKar  accuracy,  both  to 
>  ^' ,  .  the  African  tribes  in  their  own  country,  and 
thofe  who  ha^e  been  tranfplanted  to  the  Eu- 
ropean colonies  in  America.  Enough  has  now 
been  faid,  to  ihow  the  impoflibility  of  expeding 
any  fuccefs  in  fo  chimerical  a  plan  as  that  oi 
forming  the  revolted  negro  flaves  into  a  com- 
^  munity  of  free  fubje£b,  under  a  regular  Eu- 
ropean government. 

But  it  muft  jalfo  be  remembered,  that  the 
{)eculiar  fituation  of  thefe  men  in  the  new 
community  will  have  very  little  tendency  to^ 
promote  their  <;ontentment  and  peaceable  de- 
meanour. They  will  form  the  oppreffed  and 
labouring  part  of  the  community  ;  deftitute  of 
property  ;  deprived  of  the  moft  effential  poli- 
tical privileges  ;  toiling  for  a  mere  fubfiflence, 
whilft  others  are  enjoying,  the  fruits  of  thofe 
exertions.  The  clafs  thus  oppreffed,  too,  will 
be  united  by  common  origin,  habits  and  com- 
plexion ;  indelibly  diftmguifhed  from  the  fu- 
perior  order  by  the  fame  circumftances  ;  unit- 
ed to  the  reft  of  the  community  by  no  common 
principles  or  intereft  ;  and  held  in  fubjcdUon, 
though  not  in  flavery,  by  a  handful  of  {Iran- 
gers.  It  is  eafy  to  fee,  that  fo.  unnatural  a  ftate 
pf  things  cannot  have  a  long  duration ;  that  a 
J)ody,  formed  of  fuch  jarring  principles,  mufl 
fpncain  within  itfelf  the  feeds .  of  fpeedy  diffo- 
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lotion ;  that  power,  fo  eftabliflicd,  muft  quickly  sect.    \^ 
fail  to  pieces.     A  race  of  men  Tuch  as'  the  >     /    j      '\ 
Africans,  can  bnly  be  kept  in  fubjedion  by  the 
whites,  >fo  long  as  they  are  in  chains.     ^  The        ^ 

*  day  that  makes  a  man  a  flave  *:  (fays  Homer) 

*  deftroys  half  his.  worth.  *  The  day  that 
breaks  his  fetters,  deftroys  tiie  wh^le:  adtho^ 
rity  and  fecurity  of  his  mafler.  Whilft.  the 
ilave  fyftem  exifts,  the  diviiion  of  the  negroes^ 
the  watchful  eye  of  the  overleer,  the  conflant 
fear  of  the  driver's  lafh,  may  prevent  the  mul* 
titude  from  uniting  and  overpowering  the  leaft 
numerous  clafs  of  the  community.  The  maf*. 
ters,  though  £ew  in  number,  are  civilized  and 
united.  Each  proprietor  of  ilaves  has  one 
conftaint  and  fimple  end  in  view,  the  preferv* 
ing  of  fubordination,  and  the  furtherance  of 
woik.  The  (laves  are  powerful  indeed  in 
numbers,  but  incapable  of  acting  with  pre* 
meditation  or  &iH ;  and  are  prevented  from 
combining,  not  only  by  the  perpetual  atten-* 
tion  of  the  matter,  but  by  various  circumftan* 
ces  in  their  own  charader  an,d  habits. 

.If,  however  for  the  clofe  infpeftion^ ' the 
interefted  care,  and  the  abfotute  authority  .of 
the  ma'fter,  there  is  fubllituted  the  generdJ.  fur 
perintendanice,  the  limited  power,  ax^d  ttiQiUm 
concerned  exertions  of  the  government,  chack* 
ed  by  the  acknowledged  rights  of  the  n^gro 
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'ooH  inbjed»»  divided  by  faAiM,  Md.dtana«l  by 
'^    p  multiplicity  of  cares :    it  ia  mfy  Ao  iee  how  fir 
pidly  a  fiill  further  chaoge  i^riU  ho  accompliflk* 
ed ;  how  fliort  will  be  the  dunrtioti  of  Emo^ 
pean  property  and  power. 

On  the  one  hand,  then,  the  citcwiAaiicei 
of  the  negroes,  and  their  relative  iitiuusAii  to 
the  whites,  will  be  conftantly  tending  to  opn» 
fummace  the  colonial  revolution,  by  eftabKAing 
the  complete  independence,  or,  which  it  the 
iame  thing,  the  fupremacy  of  the  moft  power* 
fttl  dafs,  and  by  cfitdin^  die  total  extvpau 
tton  of  their  former  mafters.  But,  at  the  fiuna 
time,  the  oppofite  interefts  of  the  Kwopeana 
will  on  the  otier  hand  be  cpnftantly  tonding 
to  bring  about  an  of^ofite  event ;  to  lAridgs 
Itill  more  the  rights  ol  die  negroes ;  to  nednoe 
diem  to  a  more  compleie  ftate  of  cfcedienoe  { 
to  perfefk  the  reftoration  of  the  ancient  order 
6f  things,  upon  the  balls  of  the  flave  fyftem. 

Every  proprietor  of  Weft  Indian  ^ock  will 
fpeedily  perceive  bow  muoh  his  profits  are  di* 
miniihed  by  the  new  order  of  things^  He  wHl 
£nd  jt  impotfble  to  recruit  his  ftoek  of  n^oes 
by  new  importations  {  to  entend  or  raftore  his 
eulfavatioft  by  an  increafe  ^f  bis  ftock  j  nay, 
(Bven  to  finisfy  the  demands  of  bis  eredi«cm» 
Of  prervide  for  bis  necefiiry  wanf4,  out  of  4he 
beauty  and  eapiiciMS  indnftflf  <^  hired  ilegtoea^ 

His 
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His  bcnritf  ivSU  be  as  much  cndyogannl  as  his  ^  >J^  '^^ 
profits,  cten  if  no  jnloufy  flumld  arjfe  frpm 
the  inferior  order  pofldfing  i^ertain  legal  ti^u 
Oofemment,  as  wdl  as  individaals,  vili  per^i 
cdve  the  frailty  of  the  tanure  by  wfaich  tbey 
bold  dia  pofleffioa  of  a  fociety  ib  iinnatuial^ 
cooflhuted*  The  efibrts  of  individuals  will  ail 
be  flodily  dircdfaed  to  the  accoopKihmcu  9! 
one  8nd««-^fae  itfftoretion  at  the  ancient  fyftem  ; 
and  govertuaent,  ve  may  be  aflured,  will  fiiu 
T<»ur  the  attempt.  The  conteft,  then,  mlH  be 
canriedtti  ijnietly  indeed,  but^mrcsaittingly^ 
by  the  ildU,  the  ssttarignei,  Ac  imited  mtsraft 
and  eomfained  gperations  of  Enropeans,  agaip^ 
the  wayering  and  smfteady  efforts  of  fevages 
h^^bdqed^  tncepnUe  of  96tiag  in  concert, 
^4  Wtfd  under  no  riiting  beads.  It  will  b4 
pnifld  on  by  the  men  who  mono)MUae,  not 
«hly  ail  the  talents  and  lUD  in  the  community^ 
all  the  iniuence  of  government,  e^d  the  foree 
iif  the  auny,  b«t  whqi  po§sk  alfo  the  'Wluile 
of  die  .pxipfxrty,  and  who  were  onoe  mefteri 
aHb  of  the  peribas  of  the  inferior  d:^*  It  i| 
moft  probable,  thi^t  a  centeft  ib  unequal  will 
ijpeedily  terqiinat^  \a  faroor  of  the  EoropesmSi 
»Dd  than,  nnlefs  the  oppoiiee  pvwt  h  leoMT^m^ 
inated  liefore  their  plans  Aatl  hwc  time  t#  o« 
p*ate,  the  iUve  fyilem  wW  again  be  elbblfflit 
ed  Qy^*tl;9  reyolt^  coloni^.    At  any  rate,  it 
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BOOK  foenis  certain^  tb»t  the  partial  fubjeftion  of  the 
I  _^V  ■  negroes,  or  their  reduction  to  the  ftate  of  a 
free'but  fubordinate  race  of  citizens,  can  only 
be  a  temporary  change,  preparatory 'to  a  more 
complete  and  permanent  arrangement  of  things : 
that  there  is  no  medium  berveen  the  fuprema- 
cy  atid  the  bondage  of  the  negroes  ;  between 
the  maftery  and  the  extirpation  of  the  wiiites : 
that  any  other  fettlement  which  may  be  made 
in  the  mean  time,  muft  dcher  be  a  delufive  Situ- 
ation for  the  negroes,  or  a  deceitful  cahn  to 
the  Europeans :  that  a  very  ihort  time  will 
bring  about  the  final  adjuflment, .  and  either 
deprive  France  of  her  colonies,  or  overthrow 
the  nominal  freedom  of  the  negroes. 

The  probable  confequences  of  thefe  two  ex« 
tremes  to  other  colonies,  mud  be  a  matter  of 
the  deepeft  intereft  to  all  the  neighbouring 
powers  in. the  Weft  Indies.  I  have  already 
confidered  the  effeds  which  may  naturally  be 
expeded  to  refult  from  one  of  them,  namely, 
the  fuccefs  of  the  French  caufe,  and.  the  com* 
|4ete  reftoration  of  the  colonial  relations.  In 
the  following  Seftion,  I  fhall  take  a  view  of 
the  confequences  which  may  be  expeded  to  re^ 
fult  from  the  oppofice  event,  the  total  failure 
of  France,  and  the  eftablifhmcnt  of  an  lnde«^ 
pendent  African  community  in  the  Wdl  In- 

;  SEC- 
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SECTION  m.'  .' 

Cjp  THE  CONSECyJENCES  OF  THE  feSTABLISHMENT   OF  A 

'  NEGRO  COMMONWEALTH  IN.  THE  WEST  INDIES  T6 

THE  INTERESTS  OF  THE  COLQNIfiS  WHICH  REMAIN 

VKDER  n*liE  J>0MXNI0N  O^  THE  MOTHER  COUNTRIf. 

The  events  which  have  happened  in  the  ^  ^  ^  '^• 
French  colonies  fince  the  revohition^  have  .  '  . 
been  fuch,  as  to  fill  e.vfcry  oqe  wkh  the  lit- 
mod  anxiety  as  to  the  fate  of  the  whole  colo- 
nial fyflem.  The  deilru£tid&  of  negro  ilavery 
has  been  followed  by  its  natural  confequence, 
the  complete  overthrow  of  the  European  pow- 
er, and  the  eftablifhment  of  an  independjent 
African  commonwealth  in  the  nobleft  fettle- 
ment  of  the  new  world. 

Immediately  after  the  peace  which  followed 
the  unfortunate  fuccefies  of  the ;  Frepch  arms 
in  Europe,  the  attention  of  the  new  govern^ 
ment  of  France  was  turned  to  the  colonial  af- 
fairs of  the  Republic.  Meafures  .were  taken 
for  reftoring  the  dominion  of  the  Mother  ' 
Country  over  her  revolted  iflands^;  andean  ex- 
pedition was  fitted  out,  of  a  magnitude  fuited 
to  the  importance  of  the  fervice  for  which  it 
was  deftinedj  with  that  promptitude  and  def-  ^ 
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BOOK  patch  which  have  diftinguiflied  all  the  open- 
>      '    ^  tions  of  the  Corfican  Chief.  ^ 

The  probable  confequences  of  this  attempt 
have  been  difcuffed  in  the  Ftrft  Book  of  this 
Inquiry,  where  I  wa$  induced  to  beftow  confi- 
derable  attention  upon  the  fubjed,  not  mere- 
ly becaufe  it  ii  peculiarly  interefttag  U  the 
prefent  moment,  but  becaufe  I  confidered  it  as 
part  of  the  general  queftion,  and  intimately 
connected  with  thd  great  topics  of  Wdl  Indian 
p<^cy.  «F6r  th6  ftme  reafon,  I  am  now  to 
difciifs  pariiciilady  thu  Mhf^uencte  of  the 
French  etptdkidli  p»6vifig  wb6ll)r  uAfnccefaw 
All,  and  of  the  AfHcafie  obtttining,  the  perm»- 
aent  fiiptstiority  ih  St  Dotnkigo}  not  bdcaufc 
this  ii  an  etent  whieh  feems  at  pteTent  oik.tbe 
«ve  6f  being  accdthpliflied,  but  betaiife  it  is  an 
6f  eat  whieh  at  all  times  may  he  expeded,  and 
is  in  fad  the  natural  confequence  of  that  po* 
licy,  equally  ihcautious  and  inhuman,  by  which 
tii^  Antilles  have  been  peopled  with  Afrtcah 
jlav«^. 

During  the  fif  ft  ftruggles  betweeh  the  USet^ 
eDt  colout'j  in  the  French  iflands,-^  it  was  the 
univti^rat,  and  yitj  natutal  ^pinmn,  in  the 
nrighbouring  tflands,  that  the  etiftidce  of  a 
iM^gto  commonwealth  in  thofe  |iarts,  muft  be 
imihediately  fetal  to  all  the  bthef  flave  coloniei. 
#    But  the  app^afittce  if  that  temarbkbla  peifob- 

age, 
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:ag4»  who  aofoirM  lihe  chief  jtower  oVcr  lie  «  >  c  t. 
ileDi^  eomnnmity }  the  fingulat  moderation  of 
his  tiews,  and  the  inoffinifive  oomhift  vfaich 
he  liidCormily  held  tdwWdt  all  the  ftdghboar'- 
iag  fectlemeotf,  fooa  dispelled  the  alarm  with 
which  eT«ry  oA<  had  at  firft  btol  fdzed*    To  a 
ptoic  tninrh  fttoager  than  was  aeceffaiy,  fliere 
Ibceeededy  aa  is  thnoft  always  die  cafb,  «  fear- 
lefs  coitfideAcfy  tidt  wsfrranted  by  any  change 
of  dlxumikMiceid   The  £af  opeaas  id  the  Weft 
ladita  appeared,  during  die  rdgn  of  TonfiaiiiCy 
<o  hav€  fiirgotteti  ho#  nmcb  of  their  feewity 
wat  owi^  to  th«  peculiar  habits  of  that  iingu- 
laf  inaily  and  t^*  the  length  and  horrors  of  the 
ffeceding  coDifveft^  laffideni  t&  fatiate  eveti 
Aftiottt  witb  jduddor  and  blood.    It  was  tot 
coAfideredy  that,  from  every  pait  of  his  con- 
dttd  iad  pitoMBoliSt  the  negro  chidf  appeared 
to  f eftmMe  hi^  eotfrnryaam  ia  no  one  panku^ 
lar^  ekher  of  his  hii^lleds^  fait  a<k|oiMnentSp 
er  hb  fedings^  that  thk  very  drcumftinde 
of  difflndlittity  was»  hi  all  ptdbability,  prepar- 
JBgUi  dMMfid,  althooglihM  Ufd  fliould  dfcape 
the  tatieey  ^  aoddents  bf  whldi  he  was  fnt- 
rdttttded;  aiid  shat  his  fodctfffdt  «oold«  lo  an 
abfi[^e  cefftaivty,  be  a  ttian  ditfering  fMft  the 
rdl^  «f  the  n^rots  Odiy  sit  dM  gredt«  fe»«e% 
of  his  natnre^  his  fiiptt ior  eufiohigy  and  ftMttg* 
fiml>s.    Neither  wts  in  remesbw^d,  ^iM  Al- 
though 
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though  years  of  blcx>dihed  and  dcfaftarion  might 
fatigue  the  moft  favage  warriors,  and  difpofe 
.ihietu'to  enjoy  an  intenral  of  repofe,  yet  the 
fame  barbarians  would  fooner.  recover  from 
their  fatiety,  and  pant  for  the  former  foeiie^  of 
;cruelty  and .  licentioufnefs.     We  are  now  to 
cQniider,  whether  there  be  any  room  for  the 
.thoughtlefs  confidence. into  which  tl^e  Weft  In- 
dian proprietors  have  been  lulled,  beyond  thofe 
accidental  circumftances  which  gave  *  birth  to 
,the  temporary  cairn ;  the  fatigue  of  the.  jie- 
groes,  and  the  peculiar  charader  of  their,  chief. 
The  events  which  have  already  taken  f4ace 
in  the  colonies.prove  fufEciently,  if  indeed  any 
.proof  ^iw  neceffary,  that  the  flavery  o£  tl^c 
Africans  ha^  had  no. great,  tendency  to  pro- 
mote their  dvilization,  .or  tnlpire.  them  with  a 
relifh  for  the  .bleflings  ofoi;der  and  regular  .go- 
vernment.    The  oppreffion  pf  .their   mafters 
may  have  united  them,  and  combined  their. ef- 
forts with  thofe  of  the  mulattoes  to.  effed:  the 
extermination  of  the  Europeans.    But  this  ,end 
was  no  fooner  accomplifhed,  than  the  two  par- 
ties attacked  each  other  with  renewed  ftiry ; 
and,  if  a  fhort  time  had  been  allowed  to  the 
conquerors,  after  fubdjaing  the  people.of  colour, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  would  have 
.quarrelled  among  themfelves,  and  iplit  into  a 
number  of  petty  barbarous  ftates. 

It 
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It  IS  not  in  the  nature  of  a  rude  people  to  »  »  c  t. 
unite  in  extenfive  political  aflbciations.  All 
iiich  unions  prefuppofe  the  acquifition  of  con- 
fiderable  ikill  in  the  arts  of  government.  At 
firft,  the  habits  of  filial  fubmiffion,  reverence 
for  age,  and  awe  of  fuperior  bodily  ftrength, 
retain  a  fingle  family  or  kindred  in  fubje&ion 
to  the  head  of  the  houfe.  The  imperfed  union 
of  a  few  families  generally  fpringing  from  the 
fame  common  ftock,  and  kept  in  a  partial  fub- 
miffion  to  the  oldeft,  or  the  ftrongefl:  and 
moft  cunning  perfon  of  the  tribe,  forms  the 
next  ftep  in  the  progrefs  of  the  fodal  union. 
After  conqueft  or  treachery  has  extended  the 
jiartriarchal  government  beyond  the  bounds 
of  the  kindred  race ;  by  an  eafy  tranfition,  the 
regular  fucceffion  to  the  chief  power  becomes 
liable  to  interruptions  from  the  fame  cajafes 
which  have  enlarged  the  territory  of  the  tribe— 
violence  and  cunning.  Still,  the  fubjedion  of  a 
large  community  to  one  man;  the  excenfion 
of  his  dominion  over  a  multitude  of  fubjeds 
whom  he  feldom  has  within  his  fight ;  the  obe- 
dience of  thoufands  of  men  to  the  will  of  a 
fingle  perfon,  neither  chofen  by  tbemfelves, 
nor  pofleiTed  of  any  fuperior  faculties  of  body 
or  mind— indicate  no  fmall  proficiency  in  the 
arts  of  policy  upon  the  part  of  the  rukr,  and 
a  confiderable  progrefs  upon  the  'part  of  the 
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people,  in  the  habits  of  abflra£lion  and  m  the 
peaceful  arts. 

After  this  ikill  has  been  acquired,  and-  thofe 
liabits  formed,  we  often  meet  with  extenfive 
political  afibciations  of  men  who  are  ftiU  in 
a  very  rude  flate.    But  the  ftability  of  go« 
ternment,  ^nd  the  permanent  duration  of  ex- 
tent and  of  power,  infeparably  connected  with 
the  ftability  of  a  particular  dynafly  in  the 
fovereignty  of  the  ftate,  can  only  r^fult  from 
thofe  fixed    ideas    of    hereditary   fuccelEon, 
which,  as  they  are  on  the  one  hand  a  great 
caufe  of  progreffive  improvement,  fo,  indicate 
on  the  other  hatid,  that  a  very  confiderable 
progrefs  towards  telinement  has  already  been 
made.    Moreover,  all  fuch  afibdations  of  un« 
civilized  men  have  arifen  from  fiiiall   begin^ 
nings )  have  been  gradually  enlarged  by  the 
incorporation  of  conquered  tribes ;  and  have 
been  flowly  confolidated,  in  fo  far  as  they  pof- 
fefs  any  folidity,  by  the  events  that  take  place, 
and  the  habits  that  are  ftrengthened  during 
la  fucceflion  of  ages.    It  may  fafely  be  aflumed 
as  a  general  principle,  that  a   multitude  col-^ 
lefted  at  random  from  various  favage  nations, 
and  habituated  to  no  fubordlnation  but  that  of 
dotaeftrc  flavery,  are  totally  unfit  for  uniting 
In  the  relations  of  regular  government,   or 
being  fuddenly  moulded  into  one  fyftem  of  ar- 
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tjficiHl  fociety  5  more  efpecially  after  living  h\  15 1R  t:  t. 
a  leries  of  year«  in  a  ftate  of  tumult  and  dffbr-  i_  ^'-  f 
da*,  unnatural  even  to  baibarians.  In  the  mod 
poiifted  dates,  the  fudden  and  violent  diflblu- 
tion  xy(  an  eftabliOied  government  has  a  fttong 
tendency  to  produce  general  difunio'n  ;  and  \ire 
may  recoiled  the  alarth  excited  in  the  earlier 
-ftage^  of  the  freijch  Revolution  by  the  terror 
.of  Federalifm,  i^hich  became  indeed  one  of 
tbe^5[^mm6n  topics  of  accufatipn  in  the  code  of 
political  crimes.  In  fa£t,  the  fudden  formation 
of  a  political  body  has  always  been  found  the 
moft  arduous  achievement  ih  the  art  of  go- 
verning. The  eftabliOiment  of  the  North  Ame- 
rican colonies^  gradual  as  it  was,  is  the  in- 
ftance  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind,  where  this 
has  been  accomplifhed  in  the  ihorteft  time^ 
Tet  thofe  infant  ftates  were  animated  by  poli- 
tical or  religious  enthudafm  ;  united  by  a  pofi* 
tion  in  the  midfl:  of  favage  nations ;  and 
peopled  by  men  taken  from  the  heart  of  civil 
fociety— fubje^ts  for  whom  the  moft  refined 
politician  and  profound  philofopher  of  the  age 
was  invited  to  legiflate.  * 

The  free  negroes  of  St  Domingo  will  form 

a  turbulent  and  licentious  affemblage  of  hoftile 

tribes.     A  leader  may  now  and  then  appear, 

R  2  whofe 

'  *■■---  I    I .  _     -    ■■  --■- —  ■■  -  ■  -  I.  ~i  _  I  '  ii'     -  -~ 

*  Mr  Locke* 
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BOOK  whofe  fuperior  talents  enable  him  to  acquire  a 
^  /  '  temporary  afoendant  over  a  confiderable  pro* 
portion  of  tho£s  petty  Rates ;  but  his  death  or 
aflafiination  will  be  the  period  of  the  «mioii» 
and  the  ifland  will  again  be  divided  among  a 
number  of  petty  chiefs. 

It  is  a  mod  profound  remark  of  MacbiaTel, 
that  a  commonwealth  is  much  more  to  be  de» 
pended  u)>on  by  its  neighbours  and  its  fubj^ds^ 
than  a  prince :  and,  for  precifely  the  fasie  re»» 
fons,  which  I  (hall  afterwards  explain  more  at 
length,  a  large  (late  is  much  more  to  be  de- 
pended upon  than  a  Imall  ope,  under  whatever 
form  the  government  may  be  adminiftered. 
The  moil  unilable  and  capricious  of  all  neigh- 
bours muft,  therefore,  be  a  petty  ilate,  fubjeft 
to  an  abfolute  .  prince.  But  the  tribes  of  St 
Domingo  will  be  fmall  communities  of  turbu- 
lent  favages,  fubje£l  to  the  authority  of  defpotic 
chiefs,  whofe  powers  perpetually  vary,  and  who 
fucceed  each  other,  according  to  no. order 
more  regular  than  the  caprice  and  violence  of 
the  human  paiBons.  It  is  eafy  to  perceive, 
that  fuch  a  government  muft,  beyond  all  others, 
be  unfteady  and  changeful,  utterly  unfit  for 
maintaining  the  regular  alliance,  or  for  pre- 
venting the  depredations  of  its  own  fubje&s* 

From  a  community  of  ^this  defcriptton,  in- 
deed, we  can  fcarcely  apprehend  any  very  for- 
midable 
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tnidable  combination  of  hoftilities  againft  the 
other  iflands.  The  evils  which  fome  have 
itiought  probable  from  the  reftlefs  fpirit  of 
conqneft  ufually  predominant  in  the  infancy 
of  ftates,  are,  I  apprehend,  by  no  means  fo 
tnuch  to  be  dreaded  as  thofe  which  muft  arife 
from  the  fpirit  of  plunder.  The  negroes,  in 
their  ftate  offlavery,  have  ^acquired  many  de* 
fires,  which  they  will  ftiU  feek  to  gratify  at 
the  expence  of  their  (kilful  and  induftrious 
neighbours.  The  love  of  tobacco  and  fpiricu- 
ous  liquors ;  the  want  of  fire  arms,  and,  in  ge- 
neral, of  the  ufeful  metals  and  the  manufadures 
of  Europe ;  nay,  the  want  of  flaves  from  a- 
mong  their  brethren,  will  lead  them  to  com- 
mit perpetual  depredation  upon  the  coafts  of 
the  neighbouring  iflandB.  To  fuppofe  that 
they  will  fupply  themfelves  with  fuch  commo- 
dities by  cultivating  their  own  territories,  and 
exchanging  the  produce  of  their  induftry  with 
European  merchants,  is  to  fancy,  that  they 
have  been  civilized  in  the  lafe  times  of  anarchy 
and  confufion;  that  they  have  acquired  habits 
of  peaceful  induftry  ^n  a  few  years  of  maflacre 
and  plunder. 

The  pofition  of  St  Domingo  is  particularly 
favourable  to  the  occupations  of  a   piratical 
commonwealth.  The  various  commodious  har- 
bours on  the  fouth  an4  weft  coafts,  furnifh  the 
K  3  mofl 
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BOOK  u^of];  advantageous  ftations  for  annoying  the 
,  '  ^  outward  bound  trade  to  Janiaica  and  Cuba,  and 
the  veffels  homeward  bound,  which  take  the 
windward  paffage ;  while  the  fouth  qoaft  com* 
mands  the  direct  communication  betweien  the 
windward  and  the  two  mod  wefkerly  leeward 
iflands.  Our  Weft  Indian  merchants  well  ren\caio 
ber  how  feverely  they  fuffered  by  the  privateerings 
which  the  French^  during  the  IdXt  war,  carried 
on  from  the  ports  of  Jacquemel  and  Les  Cay^< 
In  on^  year  (1794-5),  notwithftanding  th« 
(trong  naval  force  which  we  had  in  thofe  parts 
to  proteft  our  trade,  above  thirty  large  vefleU 
.were  captured  and  carried  into  Les  Cayes^ 
The  negroes,  too,  at  a  fubfequent  period  of  the 
war,  attacked  the  fmall^  veiTeh  of  Ae  Britiih 
wd  American  traders,  in  armed  canoes ;  and» 
after  maflacring  the  whito  crews,  carried  the 
fliips  into  their  harbours.  ^ 

In  a  predatory  fyftem  of  thi^  fort,  every  cap- 
ture muft  fumifh  the  no^ans  of  further  acqiiUi- 
tions.  The  negroes,  by  their  bodily  ftrength, 
and  their  aftonifhing  powers  of  enduring  every 
fort  of  want,  are  admirably  calculated  fpr  a  fea- 
faring  life.  They  are  employed  for  this  pur- 
pofe  in  many  parts  of  the  Weft  Indies,     Itk  the 

Bermuda 

*  Edwards'  Poftfcnpt  to  his  Hiilorical  Sur\ty  of  St 
Domingo. 
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Bemoda  Iflands,  they  are  found  to  make  as  s  £  c  t. 
good  feiiors  as  the  whitips ;  ^  and  they  were  of  «  ^ '  „  j 
fignal  life,  b6th  as  feamen  and  marines^  in 
the  privateers  fitted  out  from  that  convenient 
fiaticm  during  the  American  war.  f  The  prof* 
pe£t  of  immediate  plunder  will  unite  and  mar* 
flial  £siail  bodies  of  men,  whom  it  would  be  in 
Fain  to  think  of  forming  into  more  extenfive 
afodations  by  the  general  principles  of  duty, 
iMT  remote  v^ews  of  p(^itical  expediency ;  and, 
in  every  quarter  of  the  New  World,  men  of 
European  extra&ion,  or  adventurers  fitm  £u^ 
rq>e,  are  to  be  found,  whofe  defperate  fortunes 
w31  league  them  with  the  freebooters  of  St  Do; 
mingo,  and  fupply.  the  deficiency  of  nautical 
knowledge.  The  events  which  have  happened 
in  the  Weil  Indies,  indeed,  may  teach  us,  that 
the  negroes  will  probably  receive  a  more  regu« 
jar  afiiibnce  from  men  lefs  abandoned  than 
thefe.  '  Not  to  mention  the  ready  afylum  which 
the  towns  of  Jamaica  always  oflFered  to  the  Buc- 
cxsieeny  and  the  eafe  with  which  thofe  pirates 
found  a  market  among  fair  traders,  wherever 
Aey  carried  their  flolen  goods ;  during  the  heat 
of  the  late  civil  war  in  St  Domingo,  the  ne- 
groes were  abundantly  fupplied  with  arms  and 
K  4  ammunition 

*  Burke's  European  SettlcmeDtty  part  VII.  cap.  2. 
f  Governor  Brown's  Report.— Report  of  Comoiitte? 
1788,  part  l^It 
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'  ^^^  K  ammunidon  by  North  Americaa  tndeis^  ia  rcr 
turn  for  the  colonial  produce  which  they  were 
thus  enabled  to  feize  from  the  plantations,  after 
murderii^  the  fHroprietors.  *  At  fuch  kinds 
of  traffic  it  is  needlefs  to  repine  \  and  it  is  e- 
qually  vain  to  exped  that  they  fliall  ever  ceafe. 
The  genuine  fpirit  of  commercial  fpeculati£m 
cannot  exiil  in  full  force,  without  giving  rife, 
9t  the  fame  time,  to  evils  like  thefe.  The  bmc 
unreftrained  propeniity  to  adventure  that  con* 
duded  the  Spaniards  over  unknown  regions  to 
the  conqueil  of  a  new  world,  dire&ed  the  de^ 
predations  to  which  their  fucceflbrs  were  afterr 
wards  expofed*  The  temptation  of  high  profits 
which  opened  to  the  Buccaneei?  the  iparkets 
of  Jamaica,  led  tq  the  cultivation  of  the  whol^ 
Weft  Indies ;  and^  after  covering  vidth  villas 
and  farms  the  extenfive  plains  of  St  Domingo, 
contributed  at  laft  to  their  devaftation  and  ruin. 
From  this  fyftem  of  piracy,  to  a  predatory 
warfare  upon  the  coaits  qf  Jamaicn  and  Cubty 
the  tranfition  is  eafy.  The  trade  wind,  blowing 
almoil  without  intermiilian  tqwards  the  leeward 
iflands,  will  carry  the  gangs  qf  thefe  new  Bucca- 
neers, In  a  (ingle  night,  aqrpf$  the  narrow  and 
unbroken  channels  that  bound  St  Domingo  on 
|he  weft;   and  thefe  jrruptions  will  be  made 

with 

*  Edwarda'  Hiftory  of  St  Domingo,  chap.  VI. 
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trfth  that  carelefs  prodigality  of  life,  and  that  «  k  c  t. 
indifciiminate  third  of  deftru£Uon,  which  mark  .  "I*  . 
the  military  operations  of  barbarians.  To  a 
civiHzed  community,  indeed,  eftabliihed  upon 
folid  foundations,  and  united  in  one  compad 
body  for  the  purpofes  of  regular  defence,  fuch 
an  invafioh  would  not  be  very  formidable.  But 
in  the  colonies,  the  enemy  has  a  powerful  auxi- 
liary in  the  very  heart  of  the  fettlements,  againft 
which  his  attacks  are  direfled.  The  negroes 
of  our  colonies  are  already  prepared  for  revoh, 
by  the  example  of  fuccefk  which  has  attended 
the  ftruggles  of  their  countrymen  on  the  oppo* 
fite  fide  of  the  Straits, 

It  is  nugatory  to  talk  of  the  deprefled  (late 
and  obtufe  faculties  of  thefe  men.  lliey  are  of 
the  fame  fpecies  with  thofe  whom  the  mulattoes  * 
of  St  Domingo  gained  over,  by  the  promife  of 
19)erty,  in  fpite  of  the  rooted  antipathy  which 
had  form^ly  divided  the  two  clafles.  They 
are  not  more  degraded  than  thole  who  wor« 
(hipped  the  Prefident  of  the  Jmis  des  Noirs  as 
their  tutelary  faint :  nor  will  the  eftablilhment 
of  a  negro  conmionwealth  in  the  neighbouring 
ifland  fo  fiatr  alter  their  nature,  as  to  render  caU 
lous  to  evqy  thing  affeding  the  fortunes  of 
their  race,  the  fame  people  who,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  contcft,  had  (bowed  the  livelieft 
imxiety  abo^t  the  fate  of  tjie  great  queftion  of 

abolitioA— « 
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BOOK  abolition ;  a  queftion,  in  itfelf,  only  remotdy 
connefted  with  their  interefts.  •  There  is,  in» 
deed,  no  dired  communication  between  the  peo^ 
pie  of  St  Domingo  and  the  great  body  of  fidd 
negroes  in  the  oppofite  iflands  :  But  thefe  have 
various  opportunities  of  obtaining  information— * 
from  their  brethren  who  are  employed  as  hoiife 
fervants,  ^d  who  thus  learn  the  ftate  of  afiaira 
in  a  quarter  that  muft  always  principally  occu<* 
py  the  converfation  of  their  mafters  —from  the 
artificers  in  the  towns,  whofe  intercourfe  with 
the  Europeans  is  more  extenfive,  and  who  are 
always  better  informed— from  the  free  blacks, 
who,  as  a  body  indeed,  we  (hall  afterwards 
(how,  cannot  difturb  the  peace  of  our  colonic, 
but  who  rank  among  thdr  nii|id>ers  many  idle 
and  diflblute  perfons,  ready  to  inftrud  the  iBaves 
in  what  is  going  forward — ^and,  laft  of  aU,  from 
the  negro  fervants  who  return  to  the  Weft  In* 
dies,  after  having  acquired,  by  their  refidence 
jn  Europe  as  free  men,  a  large  portion  of  ia^ 
formation,  and  imbibed  many  of  the  opiotons 
imiverfally  prevalent  upon  the  fubjed  of  negro 
flavery.  Without  fuppofing,  then,  diat  the 
African  inhabitants  of  St  Domingo  have  be-r 
come  infected  with  that  rage  of  pr<^elytisEiiig 

which 

*  Edwards'   Hiftory  of  St  Domingo,   chap.  VIL— 

Petition  of  Weft  Indian  Merchants  to  the  Houfe  of  Conc;- 
monS|  March  1792. 
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which  diftinguifhed  their  former  mafters ;  or  sect. 
that  any  meafures  have  been  parfued  in  the  o-  .  '  . 
ther  iflands  for  enlightening  and  exciting  the 
negroes ;  it  is  mani&ft,  from  the  conftitution 
of  the  communities  of  which  they  form  a  part^ 
that  they  wiU  hare  ample  opportunities  of  mfor* 
mation ;  and,  upon  fuch  topics,  it  is  the  fame 
ad  to  inform  and  to  intereft  men  placed  in  their 
fitualion.  Indeed,  when  we  confider  how  much 
of  the  fubordination  of  the  negroes  is  derived  from 
their  hahitual  convi&ion  of  the  decided  fi^^erio^ 
rity  of  whk«  men,  and  their  conftitutional  terror 
of  oppofing  them ;  furely  nothing  can  operate 
more  immediately  the  deftru£tion  of  thofe  feeU 
i&gs,  and  of  all  the  force  which  the  negro  chains 
doive  from  them,  than  the  fpe£tacle  conftantly 
prefiented  to  their  eyes,  plain  and  intelligible 
even  to  Africans,  of  their  countrymen  in  the 
neighbouring  sfland  pofleffing  the  territory  m 
&11  Ibvereignty  j  clothed  with  the  fpoils,  and 
covered  with  the  blood  of  Europeans. 

Thus,  in  all  likelihood  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  negro  ftate  will  have  prepared  dur  i)ave» 
&r  ideas  of  independence  ;  and  the  firft  incur-'* 
fions  of  the  enemy  muil  be  the  Signal  for  re« 
volt.  We  hare  already  noticed  the  extent  to 
which  the  plans  of  all  the  infurre£lions  hither- 
to  qudled  appear  to  have  fpread,  *    This  cart 

arife 
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BOOK  arife  from  nothing  but  the  pronenefs  of  men, 
^  '  .  in  the  fiiuation  of  the  negroes,  to  feek  for  any 
change.  However  psN'tial,  then,  the  depreda* 
tions  of  our  new  enemy  may  be,  their  efie&s 
on  the  flaves  will  extend  over  the  whole  body. 
The  freebooters  may  receive  exemplary  punifli- 
ment ;  but  they  will  firll  have  communicated 
to  our  negroes  the  contagion  for  which  they 
have  been  [^edifpofed.  Nay,  it  is  probable 
that  no  permanent  footing  will  ever  be  gained 
by  the  invaders ;  and  at  any  rate,  that,  in  the 
beginning,  their  efforts  will  be  wholly  unfuc- 
cefsfuL  But  if  they  ftir  up  the  fyint  of  revolt, 
by  liberating  the  negroes  on  a  few  plantations 
before  a  fufficient  force  can  be  brought  againft 
them,  it  fignifies  little  to  Great  Britam  that 
her  largeft  colony  (hould  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  Jamaica,  inftead  of  the  St  Domingo  Afri« 
cans,  or  that  her  planters  and  merchants  fliould 
bave  the  confoUition  of  being  murdered  by 
their  own  flaves. 

The  (ituation  of  Cuba  is  in  feveral  refpeds 
kfs  dangerous  than  that  of  Jamaica.  The  cul- 
tivated parts  lye  on  the  north- weft  coaft,  and 
muft  be  approached  from  St  Domingo  by  the 
difficult  navigation  of  the  old  Bahama  channel. 
The  negroes,  too,  though  their  numbers  are 
much  increafed  fince  the  ordinance  1765,  and 
tjbpygh  they  bear  a  greater  proportion  to  the 
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Diphitcs  than  in  any  of  the  Spaniih  colonies,  arc  fS  e  c  t. 
yet  far  lefs  numerous  than  thofe  in  Jamaica,  »  '  . 
and,  like  all  the  flaves  of  the  Spaniih  and  Por« 
tuguefe  colonifts,  are  much  better  treated  than 
thofe  of  any  other  European  power.  .Were 
Cuba,  then,  to  remain  init&prefehc  ftatcT,  it 
would  offer  few  temptations  to  the  inciiriionS' 
of  the  new  community,  and  would  probably 
attraA  little  of  :their  attention,  until,  by  being 
confolidated  in  the  courfe  of  time  -  into  one 
ftate,  and  fubjefted  to  a  regular  and  efficient 
government,  they  might  be  in  a  fituation  td 
commence  offenfive  operations  upon  enlarged 
Tiews  of  conqaeft.  The  face  of  things,  how« 
ever,  is  rapidly  improring  in  Cuba.  In  confe* 
fuence  of  the  more  liberal  fyftem  of  policy  be- 
gun in  1765,  and  extended  under  the  admini- 
ftration  of  Galvez,  that  noble  ifland,  the  iargefl: 
in  the  new  work),  has,  by  the  variety  of  its  • 
natural  re^JDurces,  attracted  the  firft  efforts  of 
the  mercantile  fpirst  in  Spain;  and  its  culti- 
vation has  been  fo  much  extended,  that  in 
a  few  years  its  trade,  inilread  of  employing 
fix  reffels,  as  formerly,  required  no  lefs  thaQ 
two  hundred,  and  was  capable  of  more  than 
fupplying  the  mother  country  with  fugar. 
Various  events  which  I  have  before  enume- 
rated,  have  contributed  flill  mbre,  of  late, 
to  accelerate  the  cukivati9n   of   this   fettle- 

ment. 
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Boot  tncnt.  *  But  all  thofe  imptovemeiits  are  i&ri" 
matdy  connected  with  the  ilavtt  trade*  They 
have  uniformly  kept  pace  with  the  removal  of 
the  reftri&ions  upon  the  importation  of  ne- 
groes. The  Aiiiento,  transferred  from  France 
to  Britain  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  had  been 
fucceeded  by  a  monopoly  as  Arid  in  favour  of 
a  private  company*  The  firft  fymptotsis  oi 
fpeculation  appeared  in  Cuba,  after  the  law  of 
1770  had  encouraged  the  importatioa  of  ne- 
groes at  the  Havanna»  In  h&^  as  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  iflands  depends  upon  commercial 
fpeculation,  and  upon  the  en^loyment  of  ftock 
in  purchaiing  hands,  their  improvement  pro- 
ceeds, not  according  to  the  flow  progre^  pf 
population,  as  in  other  countries,  but  accord* 
ing  to  the  amount  of  the  ftock  employed,  in 
proportion  to  which  the  population  may  be  in* 
creafed  to  any  amount*  While,  therefore,  the 
ra|Md  importation  of  negroes  whi(h  the  ka* 
provement  of  Cuba  requires,  has  been  dimini(h« 
ing  th;  fecurity  of  the  Spaniards,  and  while  the 
trade  which  fupports  the  improvement  of  the 
ifland,  and  the  increafed  produce  which  is  the 
confequence  of  the  extended  cultivation,  in- 
vites the  depredations  of  the  tribes  in  St  Do- 
mingo ;  the  cultivation  of  Cuba  will  foon  be 

extended 
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extended  along  the  coafts ;  and  <liat  ifland  will  sect. 

Ill 
-be  placed  in  the  fame  fituation  of  complicated 

dangers  which  we  have  already  fhewn  mufl; 
prove  filial  to  Jamaica ;  with  this  difference^ 
that  Jamaica  being  moft  probably  in  the  hands 
of  the  negroes,  Cuba  will  be  expofed  to  a  dou'^ 
ble  chance  of  deftrufti^i* 

Yet  the  dread  of  thefe  dangers,  even  in  the 
event  of  the  negroes  fucceedtng  completely  ia 
St  Domingo,  will  fcarcely  prevent  the  import- 
ation of  flaves  into  Cuba4  It  is  the  charac- 
ter of  mercantile  fpeculation  to  be  clear-fight- 
ed,  bnt  not  far-fighted.  The  trader  feldom 
confiders  any  thing  beyond  the  quicknefs  and 
the  profits  with  which  his  capital  may  be  re* 
phced  for  the  two  or  three  firft  times.  He  is 
not,  Uke  the  agriculturift,  interefted  in  the  pre^- 
fervation  of  the  ftate,  where  his  capital  has 
been  invefted  in  a  folid  form.  He  views  a 
change  of  fpeculation  without  great  relu£tance, 
if  it  is  not  immediate )  partly  becaufe  he  flatters 
himfelf  with  the  hopes  of  independence  in  the 
interval,  partly  becaufe  the  fame  fpirit  which 
made  him  change  before,  renders  him  lefs  ^ 
mid  in  repeating  the  riik.  The  trade  of  plant*" 
ing,  though  conne&ed  with  the  ibil,  is  yet,  from 
the  extent  of  capital  required  in  it,  from  the 
rapidity  of  improvement,  from  the  large  profits 
and  the  conilant  ri(k,  and  from  the  temporary 
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BOOK  refidence  which  the  prqirietors  make  on  their 
*  eftates  without  families,  while  they  are  acquir- 
ing their  fortune^  much  more  nearly  allied  to 
commerce  than  to  agriculture,  and  piomoted 
by  the  fpirit  of  mercantile  adventure* 

But  in  fad  it  iignifies  little^  whether  we 
confider  that  the  lofs  of  Cuba  is  likely  to  fol- 
low its  extended  cultivation,  or  that  the  prof* 
peQt  of  fuch  an  event  will  immediately  check 
the  prefent  adive  fpixit  of  improvement*  In 
either  cafe,  the  confequences  are  highly  inju« 
rious  to  the  interefls  of  Spain,  ftripped  as  fhe 
now  is  of  her  moft  valuable  iflands,  and  un- 
able otherwife  to  continue  the  acquifition  of 
that  colonial  wealth  which  alone  can  render 
her  a  match  for  the  preponderating,  influence 
of  France  in  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  a&^  the  re- 
fources  of  the  Republic,  withdrawn  from  St 
Domingo,  fliall  have  been  turned  to  the  banks 
of  the  Millifippi. 

In  the  fame  manner  will  the  eftabliihment  of 
the  negroes  in  St  Domingo  operate  upon  the 
fafety  of  Porto- Rico,  if  the  Spaniards  fliould  at- 
tempt to  cultivate  that  very  inferior  ifland,  after 
failing  in  Cuba.  Porto-Rico  is  indeed;  iituated 
to  the  windward  of  the  three  great  Antilles. 
But  when  a  community  of  free  negroes  exifts 
to  the  leeward  of  a  fettlement  peopled  by  Afri- 
can flaves,  the  advantages  arifmg  from  the  ol)- 
flacles  which  the  trade  wind  prdents  to  the 
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(Jepredations  of  the  former,  are  counterbalan- 
ced  by  the  temptations  and  facilities  which  it 
affords  to  the  defertion  of  the  latter.  The 
Spaniih  part  of  St  Domingo,  our  own  fettle* 
ments  in  Barbadoes  previous  to  the  fubjuga* 
tion  of  the  black  Charaibes  in  St  Vincents,  and 
the  acquifition  of  that  ifland  by  the  peace  of 
Paris,  the  plantations  of  Jamaica  before  the  ex- 
pulfion  of  the  Maroons,  and  thofe  of  Surinam 
fince  the  treaty  of  1762  acknowledged  the  in- 
dependence of  the  revoked  negroes,  have  all 
experienced  in  a  great  degree  the  manifold  dan- 
gers 6f  a  neighbourhood  which  excites  the  de- 
fertion of  the  flaves,  and  leaves  thofe  who  do 
not  efcape,  in  a  ftate  of  mind  ripe  for  infurrec* 
tibn. 

But  further — Have  we  any  reafon  to  fceliev.e 
that  the  French  will  be  more  fuccefsful  in  their. 
Windward  Iflands,  than  in  the  colony  from 
whence  we  are  fuppofing  them  to  have  been 
expelled  by  the  negroes  ? 

i  have  before  remarked,  that  the  attention 
of  French  ftatefmen  having  been  dire&ed  al« 
hioft  exclufively  to  the  great  Lecwatd  col<my^ 
by  the  events  which  have  lately  happened 
there,  out  information  with  refpeS:  to  the  pro- 
greis  of  cultivation  in  the  Windward  fettle- 
ments  is  by  no  means  extenfive  or  correct.  I 
have,  however,  detailed  the  various  data  which 
we  pofiefs,  in  public  documents  and  other  four- 
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ces  of  information,  for  calculating  the  prdenc 
amount  of  the  negro  population  in  thofe  fettle* 
ments,  and  the  rate  at  which  it  increafed 
during  the  time  that  the  population  of  St  Do* 
mingo  was  doubling.  The  refult  of  thefe  com- 
putations led  us  to  the  ccHiclufion,  that  .the 
proportions  of  the  different  races  in  thofe  iflands 
were  as  unequal,  and  that  the  unequality  had 
been  a&  rapidly  increafing,  as  in  St  Domingo.  * 
But  it  is  alfo  of  importance,  to  confider  the 
fituation  of  the  free  people  of  colour  in  the 
Windward  Iflands,  fince  it  is  to  them  that  the 
origin  of  the  troubles  in  St  Domingo  may  be 
traced.  The  circumftances  to  which  the  rapid 
•  multiplication  of  this  intermediate  clafs  was 
owing  in  St  Domingo,  muft  have  exifted  in  an 
equal  degree  all  over  the  French  Weft  Indies. 
In  general,  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the 
proprietors  refided  in  the  French  fettlements, 
than  in  the  Britifh  and  Dutch*  .In  the  French 
iflands  nine  tenths  of  the  proprietors  lived 
upon  their  plantations,  or  in  the  colonial 
towns ;  in  the  others  not  above  one  fifth  were 
fuppofed  to  refide.  f  The  lazy,  diifipated  lives 
of  thefe  men  were  fpent  in  amours  with  ne* 
grefles  or  mulatto  women  i  and  as  the  fruits  of 
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<hU  intercourfe  lay  under  all  the  diradvantagcs  sect. 
cf  the  mixed  blood,  the  idea  of  marriage  with 
the  mothers  was  out  of  the  queftion.  It  will 
always  be  found,  where  the  manners  of  a  peo- 
ple are  in  this  corrupt  ftate,  that  marriage,  even 
between  equals,  falls  into  difrepute.  In  the 
Britifli  Weft  Indies  we  fee  the  confequences  of 
concubinage  with  blacks  and  mulattoes,  in  the 
fmall  proportion  of  white  women,  and  the  flow 
progrefs  of  the  white  population.  In  the  French 
iflands  the  numbers  of  the  whites  rather  dimi^ 
niflied  than  augmented ;  and  the  natural  in^ 
creafe  of  inhabitants^  which  may  always  be  ex- 
pected to  arife  from  the  cheapnefs  of  good 
land,  and  the  paifions  of  a  warm  climate,  muft 
be  looked  for,  not  among  the  whites,  but  among 
the  mulattoes.  Accordingly,  the  progrefs  of 
the  mulatto  population  muft  be  calculated,  not 
from  the  numbers  of  the  mulattoes  at  any  par* 
ticular  time,  but  from  the  numbers  of  whites. 
The  free  negroes,  on  the  other  hand,  increafe 
according  to  the  progreflive  ftate  of  the  flave 
population.  The  mulattoes  and  free  negroes, 
are  ufually  included  together  in  the  clafs  of 
free  people  of  colour  ;  and  it  appears,  that  in 
ten  years,  ending  1789,  this  body  had,  in  St 
Domingo,  much  more  than  tripled  its  numbers  i 
whilft  the  numbers  of  the  whites^had  rather  de- 
cfeafed.  There  is  no  reafon  to  (uppofe  that 
L  2  the 
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•  ^„^  ^  the  people  of  colour  were  lefs  numerous  in  the 
other  iflands  in  proportion.  The  iame  govern- 
ment and  laws  prevailed  over  the  whole  French 
Weft  Indies ;  the  fame  diffolute  manners  ;  the 
iame  want  of  white  women ;  the  fame  fyftem 
of  intrigue  with  blacks  and  mulattoes.  In 
MartinicO)  the  free  people  of  colour  bore  a 
greater  proportion  to  the  whites,  by  the  enu- 
meration 1776,  than  in  St  Domingo,  by  the 
enumeration  1779*  In  St  Lucia,  and  Tobago^ 
the  proportion  of  people  of  colour  was  double 
that  of  St  Domingo.  In  Guadaloupe,  the  pro- 
portion was  a  great  deal  lefs.  But,  in  all  the 
iflands,  we  have  feen,  that  the  cultivation  and 
the  wealth  of  the  planters,  their  luxury,  and 
the  numbers  of  their  flaves,  were  rapidly  in- 
creafing.  We  may  therefore  infer,  that  the 
numbers,  both  of  the  free  negroes  and  free 
mulattoes,  were  augmented  in  them  all  with 
great  rapidity ;  and  that,  at  the  epoch  of  the 
revolution,  this  intermediate  clafs'had  increafed 
fo  as  to  bear  the  fame  proportion  to  the  whites 
in  the  Windward  Iflands  that  it  did  in  St  Do- 
mingo. 

That  their  grievances  were  the  very  fame, 
we  cannot  entertain  the  fmalleft  doubt.  The 
colonial  fyftem  of  St  Domingo  was  common 
to  all  the  French  iflands.  Even  the  flight  dif- 
ferences  which  the  eftablHhment  of  feparatc 
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legiflatuf  es  have  produced  in  our  iflands,  were  sect. 
unknown  in  thofe  of  France,  where  the  parlia-  ■  '.^^ 
ments  had,  as  in  the  mother  country,  only  the 
power  of  regiftering  the  royal  ediA$  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  publication  and  authentication.  They 
were  all  under  the  immediate  fuperintendance  of 
the  council  of  commerce,  and  in  the  department 
of  the  minifter  of  the  marine:  they  were  equally 
affedled  by  the  edids  which  the  King  ifliied  in 
conformity  to  the  advice  of  the  minifter  and 
council.  The  cod^  noire  was  a  general  fyftem 
of  regulations  with  refped:  to  the  fubordination 
of  the  inferior  races  in  all  the  ijQiands.  The  pri- 
vileges which  it  conferred  upon  the  people  of 
colour,  and  the  modifications  which  thofe  pri- 
vileges received,  were  the  feme  in  all.  TI\e 
difcontent  of  the  mulattoes  muft  have  been 
comn^on  to  this  race  wherever  it  exifted.  Si- 
milarity of  oi-igin  and  of  government  muft  have 
aflimilated  the  manners  of  the  whites.  Subor- 
dination and  grievances  muft  have  univerfally 
alienated  the  mulattoes.  Their  rapid  increafe 
in  all  the  iflsinds  armed  them  with  power  to 
refift;  and  it  is  probable,  that  the  revolution 
;iloney  by  emancipating  the  flaves,  and  efta- 
blifhing  political  equality  among  all  the  clafles, 
prevented  the  renewal  of  the  events  which 
ruined  St  Domingo,  in  fuch  of  the  windward 
j|$ilements  as  remaned  unconquered. 
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BOOK  if^  then,  the  natural  advantages  of  the  ne- 
1 ,  ^ '  ■  groes  ihould  be  found  fo  ht  fuperior  to  all  the 
circumftancee  of  policy,  difcipline,  and  uoion, 
on  the  pan  of  the  French,  as  to  render  the 
eftabliihment  of  an  independent  ftate  in  St 
Domingo  the  neceflfary  refult  of  the  conteft, 
what  is  there  in  the  fituation  of  the  other  fet- 
tlements  which  (hould  prevent  the  negroes  there 
from  following  the  example  of  their  brethren 
to  the  weft  ward  ?  And  what  is  there  in  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  two  races  which  ihould  pre- 
vent the  blacks  from  fucceeding  in  the  other 
iilands,  as  we  are  fuppofing  them  to  have  done 
in  St  Domingo  ?  The  negroes  of  Guadaloupe 
have  tafted  of  liberty ;  and  the  French  have 
been  attempting  to  reftore  the  yoke.  The  ne- 
groes of  St  Domingo  have  lived  in  unbridled 
licentioufnefs  c  order  has  been  re-eftablifhed, 
and  a  reftoration  of  the  yoke  is  attempted.  la 
Guadaloupe,  infurreftion  is  by  no  means  un- 
known ;  but  it  has  produced  none  of  thofe  ef- 
fe&s  which,  in  St  Domingo,  muft  tend  to 
weaken  the  force,  and  reftrain  the  barbarity  of 
the  negroes*  It  has  neither  glutted  the  fury, 
nor  leflened  the  numbers  of  thofe  favagtt  men. 
In  St  Domingo,  no  farther  danger  is  to  be  ap« 
prehended  from  the  people  of  colour,  at  leait 
for  a  confiderable  time :  their  race  is  at  pre- 
Unt  alpipft  e^tind.    In  Guadaloupe,  the  ftate 
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of  morals,  during  the  laft  ten  years,  has  been  ^  ^  J^  '^• 
peculiarly  favourable  to  the  increafe  of  this  race.  \  ^  -i 
A  law  has  indeed  proclaimed  them  equal  with 
the  whites  ;  but  unlefs  the  convention  poflfefTed 
the  power  of  radically  altering  the  nature  of 
men  in  the  colonies,  whilft  at  home  it  could 
not  even  change  their  political  prejudices,  we 
may  be  aflured,  that  the  mulattoes  have  conti- 
nued the  fame  degraded  and  opprefled  race 
that  deftroyed  the  colony  of  St  Domingo. 
The  code  noire  of  Lewis  XIV.  might  have  faved 
that  illand,  had  the  power  of  the  Great  Mo- 
narch extended  to  the  minds  and  the  habits  of 
his  fubjefts.  The  fubfequent  tyrannical  enad- 
ment^  were  modified  in  their  application,  by 
the  manners  of  thofe  in  whofe  favour  they 
were  madie,  and  of  thofe  by  whofe  means  they 
were  executed.  The  decrees  of  the  revolu- 
tionary legiflatures  on  colonial  affairs,  have  not 
been  more  efficacious  than  thofe  of  Lewis,  and 
have  been  prevented  from  operating  the  equa- 
lization of  the  mulattoes,  by  the  fame  caufes 
which  formerly  mitigated  the  fubordination  of 
that  clafs* 

The  conqueft  of  Martinico,  St  Lucia,  and 
Tobago,  has  indeed  prevented  any  infurredion 
in  thofe  iflands,  by  cutting  off  all  communica- 
tion with  Guadaloupe,  and  enforcing  ftrift  dif- 
cipline,  by  means  of  a  numerous  army,  formed 
L  4  partly 
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BOOK  partly  of  negro  regiments,  whofe  attachment 
to  the  Europeans,  whether  in  w^r  or  in  revolt, 
I  haye  frequently  had  occafion  to  notice^ 
When  thefe  iflands  are  reftored,  and  the  ne- 
groes in  Quadaloupe  have  been  fuccefsful  in 
their  efibrts  to  throw  oflF  their  yoke,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  forefee  the  termination  of  the 
French  dominion  in  the  windward  colonies. 
A  conqueft  uniformly  weakens  th^  power  of 
that  government  which,  after  defeat  and  es- 
pulfion,  regain^  its  authority  by  a  treaty  of 
peace.  Every  change  of  mafters  is  attended 
with  a  change  pf  confidential  fervants  and  fa- 
vourites ;  and  thofe  who  profited  by  the  old 
fyftem,  are  feldom  yery  friendly  to  the  new 
order  of  things.  The  white  inhabitants  in 
Martinico  were  by  no  means  fo  averfe  to  the 
r^ublican  government  as  a  few  royalifts  re- 
prefented  them  ;  and  the  campaign  of  1793  in 
the  Weil  Indies,  as  well  a§  in  Europe,  fhowed 
the  juflice  of  the  maxim  which  Machiavel  ha^ 
enforced  with  his  ufual  fagacity,  that  much 
confidence  ought  not  to  be  placed  in  the  re- 
ports of  exiles*  ^     It  can  fcarcely  be  imagined, 

that 
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that  the  Britifli  government,  'after  conquering  «  ^  c  t. 
Martinico  in  the  following  campaign,  ihould  .  '"'  > 
treat  the  royalifts  and  the  republicans  in  its  new 
pofleffions  with  equal  favour  :  ftill  lefs  can  it 
be  fuppofed,  that  the  Britifh  government  fhould 
betray  no  partiality  for  the  Britifli  planters, 
who,  in  confiderable  numbers,  had  made  this 
ifland  the  place  of  their  abode.  They  were 
enrolled  in  diftinft  corps,  and  entrufled  with 
arms  :  they  filled  the  mod  confidential  places  : 
they  belonged,  in  fhort,  to  the  conquerors } 
while  the  other  inhabitants  held  their  property 
and  privileges  by  tolerance,  not  by  right. 
The  refloration  of  the  ifland  to  France,  is  at* 
tended,  of  courfe,  with  the  re-eftabli(hment  of 
the  republican  government,  under  the  unr 
mingled  influence  of  the  French  inhabitants. 
The  Englifli  ai)d  the  Royalifts  are  permitted, 
no  dopbt,  if  they  think  proper,  to  depart  igi 
fafety.  But  the  colony  was  not  merely  the 
place  of  their  abode  ;  it  was  the  fcene  of  theiv 
ipeculations.  They  muft  hav^  fome  attachmiant 
to  that  foil  in  which  their  capital  i^  viefted ) 
becaufe  they  could  aot  fell  their  property  with* 
put  confiderable  lofs  }  nor  ren^qve  their  fliockn 
and  vary  the  employment  of  it,  without  fpiai^ 
riik.  They  will  remain,  therefore,  to  repay, 
by  fubmiilion  and  opprejQicni,  f he  advantages 
^hicl)  they  enjoyed  under  a  more  congenial 
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BOOK  fyftem  ;  and  their  difcontents  muft  divide  and 
«     /    ■  weaken  the  new  government,  furrounded  by 
people  of  colour  and  flaves. 

Nor  will  the  perils  of  fuch  a  neighbourhood 
tend  at  once  to  unite  the  different  orders  of 
the  community  which  is  expofed  to  them.  Men 
are  not  always  reconciled  by  community  of  dan- 
gers. The  more  immediate  impulfe  is  gene- 
rally obeyed ;  and  fentiments  of  jealoufy  or 
hatred  prevent  the  falutary  operations  of  that 
wife  fear  which  ought  to  be  excited  by  the 
profped  of  the  greater,  though  perhaps  more 
diftant  evils.  The  fame  blindnefs  which  di- 
vides nations  whofe  circumftances  imperiouily 
didate  the  neceffity  of  making  a  common 
caufe,  diftrads  alfo  thofe  branches  of  the  fame 
fociety  whofe  exiftence  feems  to  depend  upon 
a  cordial  and  intimate  union.  In  ancient  times, 
that  blindnefs  enabled  Rome  to  conquer  the 
world,  by  fomenting  diviiions,  and  then  fub* 
duing  her  allies.  In  more  enlightened  ages, 
it  has  prevented  the  mafter  principle  of  mo- 
dern policy  from  maintaining  the  independ- 
ence of  the  European  ftates.  It  opened  to 
Cortes  the  gates  of  Mexico ;  enthroned  Fi- 
zarro  in  the  temple  of  the  Incas ;  and,  after 
fubje&ing  to  the  Britifli  fceptre  the  peninfula 
of  India,  will  moft  probably  extend  our  domi- 
9Jon   beyond  the  Ganges.     It  put  into  the 
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hands  of  Katharine  the  balance  of  the  north ; 
and  in  the  fouth  annihilated  the  exiftence  of  a 
rich  and  naturally  powerful  (late.  It  has  led 
the  tricoloured  cockade  over  the  faireft  per- 
tion  of  Europe ;  aiid  raifed  up  a  generation  of 
pigmy  republics  and  kings  around  the  com- 
mon enemy  of  national  independence.  In  the 
colonies  of  the  great  nation,  the  fame  princi- 
ple took  a  different  diredion  ;  armed  againft 
each  other  thofe  whom  the  fear  of  a  common 
enemy  ought  to  have  bound  together ;  and 
taught  each  party  madly  to  call  in  the  aid  of 
that  body  which,  in  the  end,  was  fure  to  over- 
whelm both.  We  can  fcarcely  be  fo  fanguine 
as  to  exped,  that  the  different  claffes  of  whites 
in  the  reftored  iflands  will  prove  exceptions  to 
fo  general  a  rule,  and  unite  to  ftrengthen  the 
hands  of  that  government  which  muft  of  ne- 
ceffity  diftribute  its  favours  with  fome  partia- 
lity. Yet  the  danger  will  be  every  thing  but 
inftantaneous.  The  people  of  colour  in  the 
Windward  Iflands  have  their  paifions  as  well  as 
in  St  Domingo,  fl'hey  have  their  grievances 
too,  and  their  temptations.  They  will  difre- 
gard  the  certainty  of  defeat  by  the  negroes,  in 
the  event  of  a  complete  change ;  and,  looking 
only  to  the  gratification  of  their  prefent  feel- 
ings, will  be  callous  to  that  fear  which,  in  their 
orcumftances^  is  the  fame  with  wifdora. 
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The  free  fubjeds,  then,  of  the  French  coIo* 
nies  which  are  reftored  by  the  peace,  cannot 
be  expe&ed  to  unite  in  one  compad  foody,  as 
if  no  conqueft  had  been  made,  or  no  diflference 
of  race  had  exifted.  We  may  indeed  remem- 
ber the  dangers  which  threatened  our  own 
power  in  the  ceded  iflands,  particularly  Gren* 
ada  and  Dominica,  during  the  courfe  of  the 
late  war,  (not  to  mention  the  events  of  1778 
and  1779)9  from  that  animofity  between  the 
French  and  Britifli  fubje&s  which  twelve  years 
fubmiihon  to  the  fame  mild  and  equitable  go- 
Ternment  had  not  been  able  to  extinguilh,  and 
which  the  dreadful  examples  then  exhibited  in 
3t  Domingo  could  not  reftrain. 

It  \s  not  therefore  defponding  too  much,  to 
conclude,  that  the  French  government  will 
find  it  at  le^ft  as  difficult  to  retain  poflef&on  of 
the  conquered  iflands,  as  to  overcome  the  ne- 
groes and  people  of  colour  in  thofe  which 
have  never  changed  mafters.  Admitting,  what 
is  evidently  untrye,  that  the  example  and  com- 
munication of  thofe  iflands  which  ihall  have 
become  fubjed  to  the  negro  dominion,  can 
produce  no  dired:  effeds  upon  the  others  which 
(hall  yet  remain  to  France ;  we  may  be  af- 
itired,  that,  in  tbefe  alfo^  the  very  lame  ca«Ces 
^ill  confpire  Co  overthrow  her  dominipn ;  aad 
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that,  after  the  extirpation  of  the  whites  ha&  sect. 
been  accomplilhed  in  the  more  leeward  of  the  .    '"'    . 
French  iilands,  it  will  be  chimerical  to  hope 
for  the  continuance  of  European  influence  in 
any  of  the  reft. 

It  is  now  only  neceflary,  that  we  caft  our 
eyes  on  the  map  of  the  Carribbee  iflands,  to  be 
convinced  of  the  immediate  fall  which,  in  this 
event,  awaits  the  windward  fettlements  of  the 
other  European  powers.  If  the  leeward  pofi- 
tion  of  St  Domingo  fhall  be  fuppofed  to  have 
fecured  Porto^Rico  and  the  leeward  Charai- 
bean  iflands,  whilft  the  depredations  and  domi- 
nion of  the  new  commonwealths  were  fpread- 
ing  over  Cuba  and  Jamaica,  thefe  are  now  ex« 
pofed  to  inevitable  deftrudion  from  Guada- 
loupe  and  Martinico.  In  fa£t,  the  fituation  of 
the  Carribbee  iflands,  when  expofed  to  fuch  a 
neighbourhood,  is  much  more  critical  than 
that  of  Jamaica,  from  three  material  circum* 
ftances. 

In  the  firft  place,  they  are  fo  fmall,  that  af- 
ter an  enemy  has  landed  and  ravaged  the 
coafts,  their  defence,  by  the  manoeuvres  and 
the  ftratagems  of  protrad^ed  warfare,  is  almofl 
impra£Hcable. 

Secondly,  they  are  furrounded  by  the  enemy, 
upon  the  fuppofition  that  all  the  French  iflands 
have  been  fubdued  by  the  Africans,  whereas 
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BOOK   Jamaica  and  Cuba  had  only  to  defend  one  point 

'     /     ■  of  attack.     But, 

Thirdly,  and  principally ;  they  are  eflbntial- 
ly  weaker  than  the  great  Leewafd  ifland,  by 
the  conflitution  of  their  fociety,  in  which  the 
difproportion  of  the  colours  is  much  greater. 

In  Jamaica,  the  negroes  are  to  the  whites  as 
more  than  eight  to  one.  The  average  propor- 
tion of  theBritifhCharaibean  iflands  (exclufive  of 
Barbadoes)  is  eleven  to  one :  and  this  is  divid- 
ed among  them  very  unequally  ;  for  in  Antigua, 
within  fight  of  Guadaloupe,  the  proportion  is 
that  of  nearly  fifteen  to  one ;  in  Dominica, 
placed  between  Guadaloupe  and  Martinico,  it 
is  above  twelve  to  one  ;  and  in  Grenada,  at  a 
fhort  diftance  to  the  leeward  of  Tobago,  it  ex- 
ceeds the  proportion  of  twenty-three  to  one. 
If,  then,  the  ifTue  of  the  prefent  eventful  conteft 
fliali  be  the  eftabliihment  of  the  negro  power  in 
the  French  iflands,  what  reafon  have  we  to 
hope  for  the  Britifh  Windward  colonies  ?  The 
whole  Charaibean  chain  will  be  overrun  by  the 
African  hordes,  as  it  formerly  was  by  the  lefs 
numerous  and  favage  Charaibes*  Barbadoes  a- 
lone,  from  its  pofition,  from  its  ancient  and 
conftant  eftabliihment  under  the  Britifh  govern- 
ment, but  ftiU  more  from  its  large  proportion  of 
white  inhabitants  (above  one  fourth  of  the  ne- 
groes), may  ftaad  out  for  a  feafon  j  but,  either 
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overrun  by  the  neighbouring  fettlements,  or  de- 
ferted  by  its  own  negroes,  it  will,  after  a  few 
years  of  refpite,  only  enjoy  the  trifling  confola- 
tion,  of  being  the  lad  to  fhare  the  fate  of  thofe 
valuable  poffefTions. 

Similarity  of  fituation,  produce,  commerce, 
and  internal  arrangement,  have  led  us  to  confi- 
der  the  fettlements  in  Guiana  as  forming  part 
of  the  Weft  Indian  colonies.  In  feveral  mate- 
rial points,  however,  they  differ  from  the  iflands, 
and  from  each  other.  Accordingly,  they  may 
be  expedled  to  have  in  fome  refpefts  a  diflFerent 
fate. 

Notwithftanding  the  attention  which  the 
French  government  has  uniformly  beftoiyed 
upon  the  ifland  and  neighbouring  fettlements 
of  Cayenne  ever  fince  the  lofs  of  Canada,  we 
have  already  feen  how  extremely  flow  the  pro- 
grefs  of  thefe.  colonies  has  been.  The  number 
of  negroes  in  1770  was  eight  thoufand,  accord- 
ing to  the  Cenfus,  *  which,  however,  is  always 
confiderably  below  the  truth.  In  1780,  they 
were  between  ten  and  eleven  thoufand  f  j  and 
in  1794,  according  to  the  author  of  the  '  Cri/isy ' 
they  did  not  exceed  fifteen  thoufand.  J  The 
fcarcity  of  negroes,    arifing  from  bad   credit 

and 

*  Maloucty  Mem.  &c.  II.  43. 

t  Neckar»  Fimncct,  torn.  ill.  cap.  13. 
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BOOK  and  confined  capital,  has  been  the  chief  caufe 
■  J  '  of  the  ill  fuccefs  which  has  conftantly  attended 
the  eflforts  of  France  to  improve  this  colony. 
This  deficiency  in  the  importation  muft  have 
made  the  planters  more  careful  of  their  ftock 
in  hand,  and  rendered  the  condition  of  the 
flaves  more  tolerable  than  in  the  other  fettle- 
ments.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  their  enfiran- 
chifement,  in  confequence  of  the  decree  of  Plu- 
viofe.  An.  II,  was  attended  with  none  of  the 
confequences  in  Cayenne,  which  in  the  other 
colonies  it  was  fo  well  calculated  to  produce. 
After  their  emancipation,  the  negroes  in  gene- 
ral continued  voluntarily  upon  the  plantations 
of  their  former  mailers ;  and  no  irregularities 
whatever  were  committed  by  thofe  men  who 
had  thus  fuddenly  acquired  their  freedom.  * 

But  befides  the  milder  treatment  of  the  Haves 
in  general,  and  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
Creole  to  the  imported  negroes,  another  circum- 
ftance  peculiar  to  the  continental  colonies,  renders 
the  fituation  of  the  whites  far  more  fecure  in  Cay- 
enne than  in  any  of  the  iflands.  The  original 
poffeffors  of  the  foil  eidft  there  in  confiderable 
numbers  ;  and  they  live  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  Europeans.  By  an  intercourfe  with  their 
civilized  neighbours,  uniformly  amicable  and 

mutually 
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mutually  ferviceable,  they  have  acquired  many  «  ^  c  t, 
of  thofe  artificial  wants  which  traffic  and  labour  f 

alone  can  fatisfy.  They  are  thiis  much  lefe  a- 
▼eife  to  exertions  of  induftry,  than  the  reft  of 
the  American  Indians^  whom  the  Spanifh  and 
Portuguefe  inraders  never  fuffeted  to  remkin  in* 
dependent  until  they  fhould  become  accuftom* 
cd  to  voluntary  labour.  The  French  planters, 
in  different  parts  of  6uiana,  have  frequently 
fupplied  the  want  of  negroes  by  theinduftry 
of  hired  Indians  ;  ^  and  this  refource  rendered 
them  much  Ids  dependent,  than  they  otherwife 
would  have  been,  oh  thd^  flaves  at  the  period 
of  the  revolution.  *   -  « 

But  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Indians  has 
been  attended  with  ftill  more  important  confe- 
quences.  As  the  French  have  conftantly  and  fuc- 
cefsfuUy  cultivated  the  good  will  of  thofe  tribes, 
and  kept  them  at  peace  among  themfelves,  there 
am  be  no  doubt  that,  in  the  event  of  a  rupture 
between  the  planters  and  their  flaves,  the  Indians 
would  unanimoiifly  teke  part  with  the  former, 
to  whom  they  have,  upon  all  occafions,  evinced 
a  warm  attachment ;  and  would  allift  them  in 
fubduing  and  puniihing  the  negroes,  towards 
whom  they  have,  in  every  inftance,  fhown  a 
violent  antipathy  f  ;  a  fentiment  which,  it  may 

▼OL.  II.  M  be 
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B 0  o  i;;  |)e  pxefumedt  the  iJ^hUes^have  been  dt  m  g^eai 
fg^  to  ,^a(^ate. 

F^(^  t^e  co^ctt^'e]|^:e  of  ?ll:tbe^  9rciim- 
ftwccsy  it  has  ha^peae^,  tha^  as  thcemfflCjpari^^ 
of  the  Qc^oes  17  P^X??^?  va$  ^ttfoded^fjdi  no 
&co&Y)enien,ce9  (69  ;^^c^^  haa  the  ireftoni;i9^ 
of  the  j(Afi  been  pr^ui^y^  of  the  ffigfateft 
comoiQjtiofi.  From  the  laft  cQinmunicaOons  of 
thie  Freofih  govenuneiit  upon  this'  fubjcd,  it 
^ppear^F^  tj^at  the  fiaye  ^^xn  an^  the  flaye 
fr^e,  verC'filabliibe^^tfais  colonyj  aiul  that 
^e  prpg^e|»  of  culi^vadcm^  fo  bng  retarded,  has 
of  late  jean  b^grcpx  to  i^  HcM);, 

in  a  great  dcgr^,  from  the  new  obftnidioiis  to 
(<he  fffXflQjmmt  of  capital  Ifi  the  oti^r  fettk- 
ment9.  But,  if  thb  imprpvemfnt  cqitfiofoes, 
and,  ftin  more,  if  all  ^  capital  yefted  ia  Weft 
Indian  cuItiTation  ihall  be  forced  towards  Onia- 
na  by  fitch  a  cataftrophe  as  we  have  been  fnp» 
pofing  in  the  iiIaQ4s,  the  c^ugiUiit  eSeds  of  ca- 
pid  improvement  in  flaye  culture  muft  Scl- 
k>W)  an  increajGsd  diffM-oportioii  of  negKoes; 
greater  careleffiiefs  and  cruelty  on  the  part  of 
die  matters ;  an  excefs  in  the  numbers  of  ha- 
ported  over  thofe  of  Creole  .flayes ;  and  a  r^id 
piultiqplication  of  the  free  people  of  colour :  & 
that,  if  to  iMe  circufliilai^es  thane  be  added 
the  eftabliftment  of  the  negroes  in  the  Carrib- 
bee  iflaaids^  ^  ruin  of  Cayenne  is  Jiot  likely 
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to  be  fo  ^  diftant  as  its  fecurity  during  die  late  H  E  c  t. 
tumults  might  at  firft  lead  us  to  expe£t. 

The  probable  fate  of  Dutch  Guiana  will 
ezpofe  Cayenne  to  new  dangers.  The  Dutch, 
as  well  as  the  Freach  in  South  America,  hav^ 
carefully  cultivated  the  friendlhip  of  their  In^ 
dian  fieigh^ours.  ^ut  a  variety  of  circum- 
fiances  have  concurred  to  prevent  this  alliance 
ivom  fecuriag  the  tranquillity  of  the  Dutch  fet- 
dements*  The  ene&five  capitals  employed  in 
SurinaoQi,  Berfaice,  &c^  hc^ve  (as  we  formerly 
obieryed)  ^  rapidly  multiplied  the  Jiumbers  of 
the  Haves.  In  1760,  they  apiounted  to  fifty 
thoufand;  the  whites  to  four  thoufand.f  bi 
1^77,  the  flaves  had  h^creafed  to  feventy  thou- 
(zfiji ;  I  and,  in  1789,  while  the  whites  ftill  re« 
xQ{^aed  about  four  thou£Mid  in  nnmber^  tfie  ^e* 
.groes  were  eftimated  at  rii^ety  tho\ifand  Q. 

The  treatment  of  thqfe  flayes,  thus  numer* 
pus  and  thus  rapi41y  |>oured  J|pto  a  fettlqnent 
fo  ill  (locked  Txdtiti  Vfhi^es^  was  infl|:fjtely  mpr^ 
cruel  ixi  the  Dytch  plf^^^s  ^)^  i^  ;^y  ^* 
.  ther^  as  we  luv^  \>e£pTfi  lisen :  A%^  in  tl^^ 
annua}  in»pfqlstticp  qf  Ave  or  ^  ^Qyi(an4>  thojTe 
frf^rn  tie  Qq14  Cjoafl  iffre  uniformly  j^reJ{ciT94 
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BOOK  by  ^ijj^t  gainthirfty  people,  as  the  moft  capabfe 
'    ^'    '  of  hard  work,  though  certainly  the  moft  prone 
to  rebellion.  * 

To  thefe  never  failing  caufes  of  revolt  and 
defertion,  muft  be  added,  the  accidental  circum- 
ftance  of  the  Maroon  negroes  left  in  the  country 
by  the  Englifh  previous  to  their  expulfioh  in 
the  year  1666.  This  body,  during  the  whole 
6i  the  laft  century,  was  truly  formidable  to  the 
Dutch  fettlements.  On  various  occafions  they 
were  fuccefsful  in  the  warfare  which  they  per- 
petually waged  againft  their  civilized  neigh- 
bourSy  m  a  regular  and  fyftematic  manner. 
Their  numbers  being  augmented  by  natural 
means,  and  receiving  continual  additions  from 
defertion,  they  grew  every  day  more  formidaUe. 
The  peace  concluded  with  them  in  1761,  was 
£3unded  fo  exadly  on  the  bafis  of  equality  be- 
tween the#  two  parties,  that  the  putch  plenipo- 
tentiaries were  obliged  to  ratify  the  treaty  ac- 
cording to  the  African  forms,  f  In  1772,  a 
war  again  broke  out  with  thefe  dangerous  neigh- 
bours; and  the  States  fent  a  large  force  for 
the  protedion  of  the  colony.  So  much  was 
the  exiftence  of  the  Dutch  power  in  America 
jTuppofed  to  depend  upon  die  fuccefs  of  the  ex- 
pedition 

*  Malooet,  Mem.  III.  13;. 
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pedhion  againfl  the  Maroons,  that  the  intrigues  sect. 
of  the  houfe  of  Orange  were  anxioufly  direfted  i_  /  ' 
towards  obtaining  a  preponderance  in  the  colo- 
nial affairs,  by  the  adoption  of  one  particular 
plan  of  military  operations.  For  this  purpofe, 
an  officer  attached  to  the  Orange  party  was  fent 
out ;  the  colony  was  diyided  between  the  con- 
tmding  interefts  ;  both  parties,  as  ufual,  endea- 
voured to  engage  the  interpofition  of  France  j 
and,  at  lafl,  the  Maroon  invafibns  were  checked 
by  the  eftabliihment  of  a  permanent  cordon  * 
round  the  whole  of  the  fide  expofed  to  the  Ma- 
roon fettlements. 

WhiUt  continual  preparations  for  warfare 
have  reprefled  and  prevented  the  incurfions  of  the 
Maroons,  the  grievances  of  the  flaves,  and  the 
increafe  of  their  numbers,  by  the  extendpd  cul- 
tivation of  the  colony,  have  encouraged  defer- 
tion,  and  rendered  the  neighbourhood  of  thein- 
forgents  as  dangerous  as  before.  The  influx  of  • 
Britiih  capital  during  the  late  war,  mud  have 
increafed  ftill  farther  the  negro  population  of 
thofe  fettlements }  and  the  change.of  mafters, 
and  mixture  of  nations  among  the  whites,  will, 
as  ufual,  be  unfavourable  to  vigorous  and  fe- 
cure  government*  The  operation  of  the  cor- 
don mufl,  in  one  quarter  at  leaft,  tend  to  pre- 
M  3  vent 

•  Maloiict,  IV.  fa^m. 
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BOOK  vent  all  communication  with  the  Indian  nations ; 
'*■      -and  there  is  reafpn  to  belicre,  that  the  Maroons 
have  found  no  difficulty,  of  late  years,  in  unit- 
ing thenifelves  with  the  natives  by  marriage.  • 

If,  then,  the  iflaflds  fhould  be  in  the  pof- 
(effion  of  negroes,  it  is  not  6afy  to  conceive  a 
colony  placed  in  a  more  critical  iituation  than 
Dutch  Guiana — furrouhded,  as  it  will  be,  oil  all 
iides  by  independent  negro  dates,  and  peopled 
by  a  feeble  and  divided  body  of  Europeans,  min- 
gled with  a  mod  difprOportioned  mafs  of  flaves, 
who  have  fo  fuddenly  been  collected  together, 
chiefly  from  the  moft  ferocious  frib^  of  Africa, 
irritated  by  every  fpecies  of  cruelty,  arid  treated 
with  the  extremity  of  rigid  parfimony.  The 
exiftence  of  the  French  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  river  Marrowni,  is  evidently  incompatible 
with  the  event  to  which  fuch  a  combination 
of  difficulties  and  dangers  will  mod  probably 
lead. 

Thus  yrill  the  ruin  be  accomplifhed  of  thofe 
fertile  fettlements  in  which  the  race  of  dri* 
lized  nieq  has  been  diffufed,  the  miraculous 
effects  of  con^mercial  fpirit  been  difplayed, 
and  the  prodigies  of  European  arts  ahd  arms 
exhibited  for  upwards  of  thre^  eventful  ages. 

The  iayage  nations  of  Africa,  renewing^a* 
mong  themfelyes  thofe  horrors  to  which  they 

have 
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have  focrificed  their  maftcrs*  will  fpread  over  «  « <2  t, 
the  faireft  portions  of  the  New  Worl<l  the  bar- 
barifm  that  (till  covers  their  natiire  deferts. 
And  tfaofe  regions  where,  for  a  while,  the 
brightneis  of  poliflied  life  had  feemed  to  dawn^ 
will  relapfe  into  a  darknefs,  thicker,  and  far 
more  full  of  horrors,  than  that  which  wa$ 
(fliall  we  not  now  fay  ?)  uahappil/  penetrated 
by  the  daring  genius  of  Columbus^ 

'     ■  ■  '  ffox  aira  cavi  circumvpk^  upibri. 
'  i^ir  cladetn  Ulius  fwMs^  ^uis  fiintra  fando' 
^  Explicet  ?  out  pqffit  lacrjmis  square  lahres  / 
^  Urbs  antiqua  ruit^  ntultas  dom^ta  per  anms  « 
'  Plmifna  perqui  vias  Jlemuntur  inertia  paffim 
'  Corppra^  perque  domos^  et  religiofa  deorum 

'  Limifia Crudelis  ubique 

*  LtiffuSy  uHque p0vprp  et pli^ripia  mortis  imago.* 
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INTRODUCTION, 


In  the  lad  Book,  we  were  occupied  with  the 
ejsamination  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
members  of  a  colonial  fyftem  in  general,  and 
more  particularly  of  the  European  colonies, 
confidered  as  independent  of  the  mother  coun- 
tries, and  viewed  as  forming  a  great  federal 
community  of  fubordinate  or  fecondary  dates, 
contiguous  in  pofition,  and  refembling  each 
other  in  their  origin  and  hiftory^ 

But  the  mother  country  mud  always  be  af- 
f^&ed  by  every  thing  that  affefts  its  colonies, 
fo  long  as  the  colonial  policy  is  purfued  by  mo- 
dem dates.  A  colony  is,  in  fad,  only  a  remote 
proidnce  of  the  empire ;  but  it  i^  not  on  that  ac- 
count lefs  valttable  either  in  itfelf,  or  as  adiding 
and  enriching  the  other  parts  of  the  date*  This 
Ihave  ex|>lained  at  great  length  in  the  Fu-d 
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Book.*  Hence  the  councils  of  a  ftate  ipUI  al« 
ways  be  more  or  lefs  influenced  by  a  refprd  to 
its  colonial  poffeffions.  The  interefts  of  the 
contiguous  provinces  will  fometimes  give  way 
to  the  fuperior  iitf  erefts  of  the  colonies ;  as  the 
fortunes  of  the  latter  will,  in  moft  cafes,  be 
made  fubfervient  in  their  turn.  Not  only  ought 
the  domeftic  policy  of  the  ftate  to  be  made  fub- 
fervient in  many  inftances  to  that  of  the  colo* 
aies— 4ts  foreign  policy  fliould  alfo  yidd  in  the 
fame  manner  to  the  policy  didated  by  the  ei> 
temal  relations  of  the  colonies.  This,  however^ 
]ias  not  often  happened ;  I  have  before  fhewnf 
Aat  the  quarrels  of  the  mother  country  aIon6 
are,  in  almoft  every  inilance,  the  caiifeiB  ^hicK 
idvolve  every  part  of  the  empire  in  wars ;  that 
the  foreign  rejatioiis  of  the  colonies  are  aliiibfi 
]Uways  fubfervieut,  and  poftponed  to  wofe  of 
the  parent  ftate ;  aiici  that,  fo  hr  from  involving 
her  in  dieir  ^(Uarrels,  they  fuffer  more  thaii  any' 
part  of  the  fyftem  by  the  proper  quarrels  of  tUj^ 
metropolis.  Certain  circuniflances  may,  how- 
ever, occur,  in  which  it  is  to  be  prefumed,  that 
the  policy  of  inieiferiiig  in  behalf  of  the  colo- 
nies would  be  allowed  6y  all.  Thofe  circum(^% 
pes  are  chiefly  of  two  kiiids. 

ill 
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Iff  tfie  Jlrji  pface,  the  colonies  of  a  ftate  may  B  o  o  ic 
be  ciGreftly  attacked  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  fhc^  introd. 
clearly  an  intention  of  inlUlt,  or  to-demonftrate 
▼le^^  of  aihbltion  in  the  aggreflfor :  no  nation 
dxA  poflibly  tolerate  either,  without  demanding 
nnmediate  reparation  and  fatisfa£Uon.  The 
commoh  pritldples  of  felf-prefervation  mufl  im- 
pd  her  td  ddeiiQrt  meafures;  the  prificiples 
df  honour  itfuft  induce  her  to  perfift  in  op- 
^fifig  forcfe  by  force,  evfen  ahhough  fhe  would' 
iMrcTidUfly  have  given  up  the  invaded  colonies 
^fabiit  any  remuneration :  and  common  feel- 
mgs.of  jullice  muff  inclihe  her  to  view  fuch 
aggrdfiohs  or  iiifults,  as  equally  injurious,  whe- 
ther they  are  made  in  the  remote  of  contiguous 
provinces  of  the  empire.  In  cafes  of  this  fort,  no 
one  can  for  a  moment  entertain  a  doiibt  that 
the  mother  country  is  iiiiperioufly  called  upon 
to  make  war  lipoh  all  the  parts  of  the  aggfe^or^s 
dominiohs  with  all  her  owii  forces.  Doubts 
may  be  entertained  as  to  the  expediency  of 
coloiiial  poflfeffions,  but  no  hefitation  can  ever 
be  fhewn  upon  the  queftion  of  war,  when  the 
colonies  a£tually  in  her  pofleifion,  are  invaded. 
On  this  poiiit  t|)en,  I  (hall  notihlif^  any  farther. 
But, 

In  the  /econd  place,  a  neighbouring  na« 
ti6n  may  extend  its  colonial  dominions  to  a 
dangerous  degree,  by  the  ccnqueft  of  fome 
third  colony,  or  of  fome  of  the  native  powers } 
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BOOK  or  great  and  fudden  chaages  Hiay  take  place 
intii6d.  ^  ^^^  internal  ftrufture  of  its  colonial  fyftem, 
without  any  extenfion  of  its  magnitude  by  con- 
queft  or  ufurpation;  or  plans  may  be  laid  for  ac- 
quiring an  extent  of  territory  in  other  parts,  not 
immediately 'belonging  to  the  colonial  commu- 
nity, yet  ultimately  fatal  to  its  colonial  neigh- 
bours in  that  community,  if  attended  with  fuc- 
cefs.  None  of  thefe  meafures  can,  indeed,  be 
conflrued  into  a  dired  aggref&on ;  ftill  lefs  into 
an  infult  upon  the,  national  honour.  If  you 
have  not  guaranteed  the  conquer^  power,  or 
united  your  fortune  to  its  fortunes  by  defen* 
five  treaty,  you  cannot  be  laid  to  be  imme- 
diately concerned  in  the  affair  ;  and  thofe  who 
doubt  the  propriety  of  interfering  at  all  in 
fuch  cafes,  will  certainly  deny  the  expediency 
or  fuch  guarantees  and  defenfive  alliances. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  uniformly  been  the 
the  policy  of  modern  times  to  view  with  jea- 
loufy  every  fuch  meafure  of  a  rival  or  neigh- 
bour, and  to  confider  each  event  in  the  inter- 
national fyftem,  as  immediately  affe£ling  all  its 
members.  After  all  wars  undertaken  upon 
thofe  principles,  it  is  ufual,  and  indeed  not 
unnatural,  for  men  who  think  war  the  only 
great  national  calamity,  to  call  in  queftion  the 
foundnefs  of  dodrines,  from  which  much  ap- 
parent evil  has  proceeded,  balanced  only  by 
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advantages  of  a  nature  too   refined  or  remote   b  o  o  si 
to  be  perceptible  to  all  obfervers.     The  fyftem   i^trod. 
of  modern  international  policy  has  accordingly  ^■-'  v     * 
been  called  in  queftion  repeatedly,, during  the 
courfe  of  the    i8th  century,  and  at  no  time 
more  vehemently  arraigned,  than  during   th6 
eventful  period  in  which  we  have  lived,; 

1  have  endeavoured,  in  the  Firft  Book  of 
this  Inquiry,  to  fhow,  that  it  is  a  narrow  policy 
which  would  confider  colonies  as  feparate  and 
fubfervient  appendages  of  the  ftate  ;  that  they 
are  integral  parts  of  the  empire  which  is  happy 
enough  to  poffefs  them  ;  and  that  they  ought  to 
be  confidered  as  fuch  in  all  arrangements  of  do- 
meftic  policy.  I  fhall  now  endeavour  to'  (hew, 
that  the  fame  principle  ought  to  be  extended  to 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  ftate  ;  that  in  queftions 
of  this  nature  alfo,  they  ought  to  be  viewed  as 
parts  of  the  empire ;  and  that,  accordingly, 
the  queftions  of  interference,  balance  of  power, 
altiances,  guarantees,  &c.  ought  to  be  decid- 
ed,  with  refpeft  to  colonial  relations,  upon  the 
very  fame  principles  on  which  we  may  decide 
them  with  refpeft  to  the  primary  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  ftate.  I  fhall  therefore  now  con- 
fider, in  general,  the  principles  upon  which  the 
modem  fyftem  of  international  policy  is  found- 
ed, and  (hall  endeavour  to  ftiow  that  it  is  effen- 
tial  to  the  ftate  of  modem  fociety.    I  fliall  at 
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B  o  9  K  the  £une  time  confider  the  circiuiiftapces  in  tiie 

III 
vrtROD.  W^ural  fituation  of  colonies,  which  reader  thofe 

y  -¥■  /  principles  more  peculiarly  applicable  to  fiich 
eftablilhments.  As  the  chief  puipofe  of  this 
Third  Book  is  to  jQiow  wl^it  line  of  policy  is 
diftated  to  the  European  powers  by  the  prefent 
ftate  of  the  French  colonies,  and  that  fta^  into 
which  it  is  probable  that  they  will  very  foon  re- 
lapfe,  even  if  tranquillity  ihould  for  the  prefeot 
be  reftored ;  moreover,  as  this  particular  inqui- 
ry  is  intimately  connefked  with  the  general  quef- 
lions  of  interference,  for  the  fame  reafons  that 
the  fubjeOs  of  European  policy  in  1793  were 
conneded  with  the  fame  queftions,  it  will  ap- 
pear clearly  how  neceflary  the  general  inquiry 
jis,  even  for  tl^  difcuflion  of  this  fpecial  quef- 
tion. 

This  Book,  then,  cfivides  itfelf  into  two 
Sedions* 

In  the  iElrft,  I  (hall  explain  thofe  principles 
upon  which  the  modem  fyftem  of  foreign  po- 
licy is  founded  in  the  higheft  reafons  of  neceffi- 
ty  and  expediency,  and  thofe  circumftances 
which  render  it  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  co- 
lonies, even  if  we  ihould  qot  confider  them  as 
integral  parts  of  the  fyftem  to  which  they  be- 
long. 

In  the  Second  Se^ti(^,  1  (hall  confider  what 
is  the  line  of  foreign  policy  recoipxmnded  to  th^ 
European  powers,  both  in  the  colonies,  and  in 
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Europe  with  a  reference  to  the  colonies,  by  the  ■  o  o  K 
prefent  fiate  of  colonial  affairs.  This  Inquiry  i^itrod. 
will  confift  chiefly  of  a  comparifon  of  the  con- 
clufions  deduced  in  the  laft  Book,  with  thofe 
deduced  in  the  Firft  Sedtion  of  this  Book. 
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SECTION    L 


OF  THE  FOREIGN  POLICY  OF  STATES  IN  GENERAt  AND 
AS  INFLUENCED  BT  THEIR  COLONIAL  RELATIONS. 

BOOK  The  balance  of  power,  and  the  general  fy- 
.  '":  .  ftem  of  international  relations  that  has  grown 
up  in  modem  Europe,  have  afforded  to  one  clafs 
of  politicians  perpetual  fubjed  of  ridicule  and 
inveftive,  and  to  another  clafs  the  conftant  op- 
portunity of  defending  or  attacking  every  mea- 
fure,  of  difcufling,  or  affefUng  to  difcufs  every 
political  fubjed,  by  a  reference  to  certain  terms 
of  art  and  abftrad  ideas,  of  which  it  is  fair  to 
fufpeft  that  they  little  underftood  the  meaning 
and  the  force. 

Of  thefe  reafoners  or  declaimers,  the  former 
fed  are  undoubtedly  the  moft  dangerous,  ITie 
refinements  of  modem  policy  which  have  fprung 
from  the  progrelfive  improvement  of  the  human 
fpecies,  and  have,  in  their  turn,  fecured  that  pro- 
grefs,  and  accelerated  its  pace,  are  in  no  danger 
of  being  cither  corrupted,  or  brought  into  difre- 
pute,  by  the  petulance  of  pretended  ftatefmen. 
But  the  fophiftries  and  cavils  which  political 
fceptics  and  innovators  have  founded,  partly  on 
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k  inifconcq>tioB  of  the  theory,  and  piautly  on  a  8  b  c  t* 
kniftatement  of  the  fa&s^  tend  dire£Uy  to  a  de- 
gradation of  the  fyftem  in  the  eyes  of  Aiperficial 
reafoners,  and  may  ultimately  renew  a  ftate  of 
things,  from  which  the  unaffifted  tSorts  of  na- 
tional heroifm  would  be  altogether  unable  to 
redeem  any  one  community. 

The  at^cks  of  thofe  men  have,  moreOTer^ 
been  extremely  inconfiftent  and  contradi&ory* 
While,  at  one  time,  they  maintain,  that  the  idea 
of  a  political  equilibrium  is  pregnant  with  every 
fpedes  of  abfurdity,  and  would  produce,  if  car- 
ried into  the  adual  affairs  of  nations,  thofe  very 
evils  which  the  fyftem  is  extolled  for  prevent- 
ing :  zt  another  time^  they  tell  us  that  the  no- 
tion is  ilmple  and  obvious ;  that  it  arifes  natu- 
rally out  of  the  paifions  of  men  (  that  it  is  no 
^refinement  of  modern  ftatefmen,  but  has  influ- 
enced the  councils  of  princes  and  common- 
wealths in  all  ages  of  the  world.  Now — ^the 
balance  of  power  is  an  unintelligible  jargon,  in- 
vented to  cover  every  fcheme  j  to  ftimiih  pre^ 
texts  for  every  a£t  of  national  injuftice  ;  to  lull 
the  jealoufy  of  the  people  in  any  emergency  j 
or  to  excite  their  alarms  upon  any  occafion. 
Now — ^it  is  ufelefs  and  fuperfluous  ;  an  interfer- 
ence with  the  natural  order  of  things  i  or  an 
attempt  to  effed  that  which  would  happen  at 
any  rate.    Now-— it  is  pernicious  in  the  ex* 
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BOOK  treme ;  thie  pareHt  of  war  ^and  offeniive  allbii'' 
ces  i  the  ezcidng  caufe  of  national  violence  ; 
the  watchword  of  amlntioiis  princes  and  deftroy- 
ing  comnKmwealths ;  a  refmement  only  of  iH'' 
^uftice ;  and  a  fyAem  of  nothing  but  treachery 
or  capriGe.  k  is  very  tnanifeft,  ^thont  any  ar- 
gument, that  the  fyftem  of  modem  policy  con* 
not  be  fiable  to  sdl  Aofe  turcn&tions  at  once, 
and  diat  the  declaimers  who  have  ufed  inch 
language  mtk  refpeft  to  it,  muft  have  been 
talking  of  very  different  things  at  different 
times.  ^  But  as  the  fordgn  policy  of  nations 
was  never,  at  any  period  of  modem  ftory,  fo  in- 
ttre^g  as  at  pitfent ;  as  the  primary  relations 
of  ftates  to  each  other  are  gener^y  thofe  which 
detenxnne  their  external  colonial  policy;  and 
as  this  whole  fidsjeft  has  never  yet  been  treated 
of  in  a  general  and  fdentific  manner,  I  ihall  pro- 
ceedy  m  the  firft  place,  to  offer  a  few  obferva- 
Ci<ms  upon  that  fyftem,  which  has  been  fo  little 
tinderftood  either  by  fpeculative  writers  or  prac- 
deal  politicians* 

The  natioiikal  jealonfy,  by  which  at  all  times 
the  European  ft^es  are  animated,  and  which 
ranges  them  on  different  fides  in  each  public 
erifis,  has  been  denominated,  not  a  principle  of 
policy,  but  a  national  emotion.    Nations^  it  is 

faid^ 
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fdid,  like  the  individuals  which  compofe  thern^  fe  B  c  T. 
are  moved  by  caprice,  and  adoated  by  paffions  j  .^  V, 
excited  to  contention  by  envy  and  hatred^ 
foothed  to  reconciliation  when  exhaufted  by 
the  effints  of  their  enmity  ;  leagued  in  friend- 
^p  hy  the  dilates  of  sm  imerefted  prudence  ( 
uiuted  together  by  the  thhrft  of  plunder  $  or 
tXHnbined  for  the  gratification  of  fome  commcMl 
revenge.  The  principle  (we  are  told)  that 
has  been  pompoufly  called  the  great  Spring  of 
dvifized  policy,  is  perhaps  nothing  more  than  a 
iyileBdatic  indulgence  of  thofe  natural  feelings 
whkh  impel  the  favage  to  attatk  his  more  wealthy 
neighbour,  or  unite  rival  hordes  in  a  temporary 
-friendihip,  when  invtded  by  a  powerful  and 
common  enemy.  The  policy  (it  is  added) 
which  we  have  heard  extolled  as  the  grand  ar^ 
canttm  of  modem  Aatdmen,  and  dignilied  with 
the  title  of  a  fyftem,  is  nothing  more  than  the 
statural  refuit  of  a  conflid  between  the  defire  df 
conqueft  and  love  of  fecurity ,  refindd  oil  l^y  in- 
genious  men,  and  fpun  into  a  Regular  theory, 

Hiefe  remarks  are  poitly  true^  and  ifajtlf 
tfflfovmded.  4t  is  mie^  that  nations  are^ilided 
hy  human  eomafcfts^  and  fubjcfft,  of  towfe,  t<> 
9kc ^SkAits  tod 4c?aprioes  of  ttien^  but  it  (16  n6 
liif^'e^ain^  that  iht  fti6Ve  hc^ul^y  any^yftem 
tif  jgDVemnMit  is  ^ablilhed,  ike  m6re  Will  ihen 
<ff  V6ber  ihinfls  ticqmr^  a  *Weig1it  in  thfe  miftages 
K  a  ment 
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merit  of  affairs  ;  and  that  the  longer  the  art  of 
admlnUlering  the  concerns  of  empires  is  prac- 
tifed,  will  prudence  gain  the  greater  afcendancy 
over  paflioH.r  It  is  true,  that  the  dilates  of 
feelings  not  always  amiabk,  and  often  outrage- 
ous, are  frequently,  more  than  any  impulfe  of 
reafon,  the  fprings  which  a^uate  the  operations 
of  dates  ;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  in  all  ani- 
mals, the  paffions  themfelves,  even  thofe  moft 
Kable  to  abufe  and  moft.  fatal  in  their  effeds 
when  too  ftrong,  are  implanted  for  the  wifeft 
of  purpofes ;  that  inftinfl  is  the  principle  to 
which  more  than  reafon  the  prefervation  of 
Ufe,  the  population  of  the  world,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  order  in  the  univerfe  muft  be  afcrib- 
ed ;  wd  that  national  comicils  may  be  operat- 
ing what  no  forefight  could  combine,  while  they 
appear  to  be  fwayed  only  by  prejudice  and  paf- 
fion.  The  exiftence  of  rude  dates  is  indeed 
frequently  preferved,  and  their  civilization  in- 
fured  by  the  open^tion  of  principles,  to  aififl: 
the  developement  of  which  is  the  great  pride  of 
the  moft  learned  and  ikilful  ftatefmen :  yet,  the 
want  of  this  affiftance  in  thofe  rude  times,  and 
the  want  of  a  conftant  fuperintendance  and  con- 
troul  which  renders  the  popular  feelings  ufefiil 
4n  one  cafe,  and  harmlefs  in  another,  is  certain^ 
ly  the  caufe  of  that  inftability  of  national  pow- 
er, and  thofe  perpetual  ch9iige$  of  dominioii— 

thofe 
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idkoTe  conftant  broils,  and  that  ftate  of  unceaf- 
ing  infecurity,  to  which  we  may  attribute  the 
many  revolutions  in  the  lot  of  favagic  communi- 
ties, the  frequent  viciffitudes  of  their  political 
fortunes,  and  the  long  continuance  of  their  bar- 
barifm. 

That  the  fyftem  which  we  are  now  confider- 
ing  has  oftentimes  been  abufed,  no  one  can  de- 
ny. What  human  inftitution  can  defend  itfelf 
from  this  charge?  But  many  of  the  evils 
which  are  afcribed  to  the  principle  in  queftion, 
have  been  owing  only  to  an  erroneous  concep- 
tion of  its  nature.  Many  of  them  have  arifen 
from  failing  to  carry  the  line  of  policy  recora. 
mended  by  it,  to  the  lengths  which  it  enjoins  ; 
and,  in  not  a  few  inftances,  thofe  events  which 
have  been  deemed  pernicious,  would  have  prov- 
ed altogether  fetal,  had  they  not  been  modified 
znd  controuled  by  its  influence.  We  are  defir- 
ed,  with  no  fmall  appearance  of  triumph,  to 
view  the  hiftory  of  the  laft  century ;  and  to 
mark  the  manifold  wars  which  the  balancing 
fyftem  produced  ;  the  various  intrigues  to  which 
it  gave  rife  j  the  deftruftive  conquefts  of  which 
it  fumiflied  the  pretext ;  and  the  national  cataf- 
trophes  which  it  could  not  avert.  But  had  it 
not  been  for  that  wholefome  jealoufy  of  rival 
neighbours,  which  modem  politicians  have  leam- 
pd  to  cherifh^  how  many  conquefts  and  changes 
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BOOK  Qf  dominion  would  have  taken  place,  ipfte^ifi 
■       '    »  of  wars,  in  which  a  few  ufelefs  lives  were  kA, 
and  fome  fuperfluous  millions  were  fquander^ 
ed  ?     How  many  faic  portions  of  the  globe 
might  have  been  deluged  in  bloody  inilead  dP 
fopie  hundreds  of  failors  fighting  harmlefsly  on 
the  barren  plains  of  the  ocean,  and  fome  thou- 
fands  of  foidiers  carrying  on  a  icientific,  and 
regular,  and  quiet  fyftcm  of  warfare,  m  coui^* 
tries  fet  apart  for  the  purpofe,  an<k  reforted  to 
as  the  arena  where  the  difputes  of  ns^tions.  tnxy- 
be  determined  ?  ^    We  may  iodeedf  look  to 
the  hiftory  of  the  laft  century  as  the  proudeft 
sra  in  the  annals  of  the  fpecie& ;  the  period, 
moft  diftinguiihed  for  learning,  and  ftill,.  afid 
ipduftry ;  for  the  milder  vircu^^  a.9d,  foif  com^ 
mon  fenfe  ;  for  refinement  in  government^  and 
an  equal  diffufion  of  liberty}  abov.&  all,  for  that 
perfed  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  adminiAration^ 
which  has  eftabliihed  certain  genial  rules  of 
conduct  among  nations  ;  has  .prevenijed.  thp  o- 
verthrow  of  empires,  and  the  ^bfQrptioOt  of 
weak  ftates  into  the  bodies  of  devouring  neigh- 
hours ;  has  fet  bounds  to  the  max^ch  of  con* 
queft,  and  rendered  the  un(hea(hing  of  the 
fword  a  meafure  of  the  laft  adoption ;  where- 
as, in  other  times,  it  was  always  reforted  to  ift 
the  firft  inftance. 

'^'      ~"^  •  Book  I.   Sea.  L       ' 
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la^the bcginnmg  of  that  century,  we  faw^  aBCT« 
the  gigaotic  power  of  France  humbled  by  a  co-.       '* 
aUdoQ  of  princes,  each  re(blved  to  undergo^ 
immediate  loft,  aad  r-un.  a  great  prefent  rifk^ 
in  order  to  prevent  the  greater  chance  of  ruia 
at  the  diftance  of  a  few  years.     In  ancient 
times,  the  Siadtholder,  yrould  have  been  more 
jealoufi  of  Britain  or  Auftria,  than  of  France^ 
The  Gr^t  Monarch,  like  Ca^far,  would  have 
found  a  IHvitiacuft  in  the  heart  of  the  empire,: 
By  fplitting^  the  neighbouring  potentates  intO: 
adverfe  fadio^s,  and  fighting  one  s^ainft  the; 
Other,  ha  would  in  a  few  y^ars  have  fubjogateiV 
the  whole*    No  power  would  then  have  con*. 
ceived  that  common  prudence  required  an  im-. 
mediate  lacrifice  of  peace,  in  order  to  ward  off; 
a  diftant  periL    All  would  have  waited  quietly, 
till  the  invafion  cmnc  on ;  then,  fighting  with 
a.  de^erate,  but  an  infulated  valour,  all  would* 
have  been  conquered  in  detail,  by  the  ambiti* 
ous  enemy  of  Europe ;  and  the  ftory  of  the 
Roman  Empire  would  have  been  renewed, 
when  fubmiffion  to  foreign  power,  lofs  of  li- 
berty, and  interruption  of  peaceful  purfuits, 
were  no  longer  the  phantoms  of  vulgar  terror, 
or  the  themes  of  idle  declamation,  but  real, 
and  imminent,  and  inevitable  calamities. 

In  the  middle  of  the  century,  we  indeed  faw 

an  ancient  crown  defpoiled  of  its  hereditary 
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provinces ;  and  the  neighbouring  ftates  in  ralli 
attempting  to  crufh  the  new-bom  energies  of 
the  Pruffiah  power.  It  is,  however,  extremel]r 
doubtful  whether  the  principles  of  an  enlight- 
ened policy  would  not  have  favoured  the  rife 
of  a  power,  whofe  profefled  and  natural  objeA 
was  the  balancing  of  the  Imperial  Houfe,  and 
the  protedlion  of  the  fmaller  princes  of  the  em- 
pire againft  the  preponderating,  and  formerl]^ 
abfolute,  fway  of  the  Auftrian  monarchs.  At 
any  rate,  admitting  the  other  powers  to  have 
been  aduated  by  no  fuch  principles,  or  to  have 
viewed  the  policy  pf  Pruffia  as  tending  to  the 
4eftru£tion  of  the  equilibrium,  it  is  clear  that 
the  fuccefs  of  the  Silefian  ufurpation  muft^ 
according  to  thofe  views,  be  attributed  to  the 
aftual  dereIid:ion  of  the  balancing  fyftem,  and 
not  to  its  inefficacy  ;  for,  both  in  the  Silefian 
and  in  the  Seven-years  war,  *  the  part  of  Pruf- 
fia was  openly  efpoufed  by  fome  of  the  great 
powers  ;  in  the  former,  by  France  and  Bava« 
ria ;  in  the  latter,  firft  by  England  and  then 
by  Ruffia  herfelf.  The  prefervation  and  accu- 
rate adjuftment  of  the  balance  might  perhaps 
have  required  fome  fuch  event  as  the  acquifi- 

tion 

^  It  is  well  known  that  the  peace  of  Drelden  wag  onlf 
a  truce  ;  that  the  war  of  1756  owed  its  ori^a  to  the  caufe 
pf  the  former  coDteft  ;  and  that  the  pofleffioo  of  SScfia  w|| 
only  fecured  by  the  peace  of  Hubcrtfburj^. 
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lion  which  Pruilia  aftually  made  j  but  if  the  ^  ^  ^  '^* 
immediate  objefl:  of  the  fyftem,  the  mainten-  »  ^  > 
ance  of  the  eftabliflied  divifion  of  power,  was 
held  to  be  a  more  important  conlideration,  it  is 
clear  that  the  part  of  Pruilia  ought  not  to  have 
been  taken  by  France  and  Bavaria,  in  the  one 
cafe,  or  by  England  and  Ruifia  in  the  other, 
imtil  the  ufurped  dominions  of  Auftria  had 
been  reftored ;  and  then,  the  allies  of  that 
power  ought  inftantly  to  have  deferted  her,  if 
flie  did  not  remain  fatisfied  with  the  fruits  of 
^dr  interference. 

{Soon  after  the  Seven-years  war  was  term!- 
oated,  the  difmemberment  of  an  ancient  Euro- 
pean kingdom  was  projected,  by  the  powers 
who  had  been  moft  exhaufted  in  the  Silefian 
conteft,  and  who  wiflied  to  indemnify  them- 
fdves  for  their  lofles,  at  the  expence  of  the 
Poles.  The  fuccefs  of  this  iniquitous  tranfac- 
tion,  although  it  only  demonftrates  that  the 
modern  fyftem  has  not  been  carried  to  its 
proper  length,  that  it  is  incapable  of  changing 
the  nature  of  men,  or  difarming  the  ambition 
and  rapacity  of  princes,  has  been  always  quoted 
by  a  certain  fet  of  politicians,  as  an  irrefrag- 
able proof  of  the  Utility  and  ineiGcacy  of  the 
great  principle  of  modern  politics.  That  cala- 
mitous event  is  indeed  a  fufficient  proof,  that 
^e  ftatefiqen  of  Europe  had  for  a  while  forgot^ 
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^  o  o  K  tea  their  mod  ikcred  principles ;  and*  that  thii 
,  '  .  princes  who  did 'not  interfere  to  prevent  it, 
were  blind  to  their  beft  interefts.  It  ferves, 
therefore,  to  fliow  us  what  would  be  the  fitua^ 
tion  of  the  world,  were  the  maxims  of  ancient 
times  to  be  revived,  and  the  falutary  fyfteot  of 
modern  Europe  to  lofe  its  iniuence  over  die 
councils  of  ftates ;  but,  for  this  very  reafon, 
the  partition  of  Poland  cannot,  with  any  truth,^ 
be  faid  to  prove  the  inefficacy  of  thole  prin«^ 
dples,  by  a£Ung  in  dired  oppolitioa  to  which, 
the  great  powers  of  Europe  permitted  it  to. 
take  place* 

If,  however,  the  policy  of  the  neighbouring, 
ftates  provided  no  check  to  the  injufticc  of  the^ 
partitioning  powers,  the  influence  of  the  ba« 
lancing  fyftem  upon  the  condi^ft  of  thofe  p^ir^ 
tie$  themfelves,  was  prodn&ive  of  the  vaf&\ 
in^portant  and  beneficial  efie^.  Had  the  an^ 
cient  maxims  of  national  indifference  and  in-, 
fulation  prevailed  in  the  cabinets  of  princes^ 
at  the  crifis  of  Poliih  a&ks  in  177  z,  the  dif- 
trailed  ftate  of  that  unhappy  jcountry  W4>ukl| 
indeed  have  called  in  the  interference  <^  fcK 
reign  force.  Biit  this  interference  woulci  h^ve 
proceeded  from  one  quar/^r  s|1oq^.  Fols^d. 
would  hav^e  been  overwhelmed)  a^d  it»  vaik  r^ 
fources  appropriated,  by  one  only  q(  ti^^  con« 
t(^04aous  powers,  probably,  by.  th^  Rii^aA 
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tjajiw^  w^icb  would  tku5.  have  fudckniy*  ao-.  &  h  c  t. 
qptr^d  a  pi;ef  ondie^wce  fatal  to  thfi  reft  of  Eu-  .      '     ■ 
rope ;.  aii4»  ^thout  recci  viog  any,  check  from  the 
piioportioiial  aggrandisement  of  the  neighbour- 
iffig  ftates»  wonld  ha?e  been  enabled  to  flretxrh 
its  tcfi&Jieb  zxm,  into  the  vei;y  heart  of  the  great 
weftem  commonwealth.    But  the  prevalence 
qf  thai  national  jealoufy,  and  anxious  attention 
t^  th^e  afiaira  o£  otbec  ftates,  which  is  the  ma* 
fteriKriocij^e  of  tb^  modern. fyftem^  prevented. 
t|)e  Qfurpation  of  B:tii&a>,ev£tt  at  the  moment 
wheP'ihe:wa^  actually  miftrefs  of  the  kingdom, 
whan  fhegarxjToned  the  capital  with  her  troops^ 
a|id  ruled'  t^e  nationai.  councils  by  a.  viceroy, 
lyider  the^nami^  ofambaflador.  With  all  thefe. 
dxcumi^ncest  in  h^r'  ^oi»r,  flie  was  npt  even 
tb^  firfir,  ptopoffsr,  oC  the  paxtitioiu   Her  natural 
eimniesy  Auilriaan4  Fruilia,  actually  gained  sv, 
p^er  i^^e  of  the  %oil ;  and,  initead  of  being 
tb^  fij^  vi£Um^.  o(  her  extended  empire,  aR 
tbey;  iwfa^ly  would  haw  been  in  ancienti 
times,,  th^<  have^  tben^felves  acquired,  at  the 
£Miiein)oniept».anincreafe  of,  relburces,  which, 
qpables  them  effectually  to  withftand  the  aug-- 
roented  force  of  her  power.. 

Although,  then,  it  is  extremely  abfuid  to 
adduce  the  partition  of  Poland  as  an  inili^ice 
fS  the  baUnciag  fyftem,,  (after  the  manner  of 
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BOOK  the  Pruffian  ftatefmcn  •),  it  is  equally  rldicu- 
.  lou8  to  aiTert,  that  it  proves  the  inefficacy  of 

that  fyftem,  or  to  deny  that  the  reft  of  Europe 
has  been  faved  by  the  influence  of  thofe  prin- 
ciples upon  the  parties  in  the  ufurpation,  which 
^^.  ihould  have  led  the  other  great  powers  of  Eu- 
rope to  prevent  it. 

It  is  fcarcely  neceflary  to  remark,  that  I  by  na 
means  intend  to  aflert  any  thing  further  than 
the  injuftice  and  impolicy  of  the  tranfa&ion 
upon  a  great  fcale :  at  prefent,  I  only  look  to 
the  effects  of  the  balancing  fyftem  in  main- 
taining  the  independence  of  the  weaker  ftates. 
The  cafe  of  Poland  appears  to  be  one  of  the  very 
few  inftances  which  have  ever  occurred,  of  a 
nation  being  placed  in  fuch  unnatural  circum* 
fiances  of  embarrafitnent,  turbulence,  and  de- 
^adation  of  every  fort,  that  bo  change  of  af- 
ftirs  could  poffibly  render  it  worfe,  and  fcarce 
any  revolution,  by  domeftic  violenee,  or  fo- 
reign invafion,  could  fail  to  alter  it  for  the  bet- 
ter. Setting  apart  the  high-founding  phrafes 
of  patriotifm  and  iiationa)  fpirit,  and  the  feel- 
ings 

*  Connt  Hertzberg  (the  King's  firft  miniftcr  in  177s), 
in  ft  fpecnlfttiTie  cflaj  on  this  fubj<d,  gifts  the  |mititioa  u 
an  appofite  cafe  of  the  balancing  fyftem.  It  was  made,  lie 
laff  *  fd%n  ki  fruu^s  d^une  hahmce  doni  let  trw  fm^ 
*  fances  fartagemUei  itoUni  cottVfmiei  tntrc  tlkSf*  Afcim 
torn,  if  p.  396^ 
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!ngs  of  admiration  which  the  very  natural  ^mo- 
tions  of  pity  have  taught  us  to  couple  with  the 
name  of  Poland^  it  is  impoffible  for  a  fober- 
minded  obferver  not  to  perceive,  that  ages  of 
the  moil  debafing  fervitude  had  utterly  difqua- 
lified  the  Polifli  boors  for  enjoying  the  privi- 
leges of  free  fubje£ts  ;  that  a  lifetime  divided 
between  unceafing  tumult  in  public,  and  the 
revellings  of  a  boifterous,  barbarous  hofpitality, 
had  utterly  unfitted  the  reft  of  the  State  from 
CO  operating  in  the  formation  of  a  conftitution 
which  ihould  poiTefs  either  energy  or  regula* 
rity ;  and  that  the  happieft  event  which  has 
ever  befallen  the  fine  country  of  Poland,  has 
been  a  difmemberment,  wept  over  and  de- 
claimed upon  by  thofe  who  had  no  experience 
of  its  neceility,  or  need  of  its  benefits.  Thofe 
.benefits  have  moft  undoubtedly  been  the  paci- 
fication of  that  unhappy  kingdom,  by  the  only 
means  which  human  fancy  could  have  devifed 
for  accompli Oiing  this  end,  without  endanger- 
ing the  fecurity  of  the  other  powers,  namely, 
a  fair  divifion  of  the  country  among  the  neigh- 
bouring and  rival  powers,  and  a  confequent 
communication  of,  the  ineftimable  blei&ngs 
which  their  ancient  fubjeds  enjoyed  under  a 
fyftem  of  peaceful  government  and  regular 
police* 

The 
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The  memorabie  events  which  took  place 
at  the  dcffe  of  the  iSth  century,  it  is  almoft 
needlefs  to  obferve,  were  the  immediate  confe- 
quence  of  an  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the 
modern  fyftem  of  international  policy.    The 
intemal  ftate  of  France    would  never   have 
alarmed  the  neighbouring  nations  in  ancient 
times.     Without  anxiety,   they  would  have 
feen  the  overthrow  of  all  regular  government, 
the  progrefs  of  JacoUn  ctintagion,  and  the  de« 
velopement  of  thofe  popular  energies  which 
armed  a  people,  devoted  exchifnrely  to  war, 
with  refiftlefs  power  to  accompHfli  the  grand 
objed  of  their  demiagogues,  die  overthrow  of 
altars  and  thrones,  and  the  eftablifliment  of 
nniverfal  empire.    Far  from  combining  to  re» 
lift  the  progrefs  of  the  new  horde,  they  would 
have  fpKt  into  fadions,  and  affifted  its  deftnic* 
tive  courfe.    No  efforts  to  check  it  would  have 
been  thought  of,  until  all  refiftatace  was  too 
late;  nor  would  thofe  modern  Gauls  have 
found  refiftance  effedual  to  oppofe  them  from 
the  Manlius  of  any  capitol  in  Europe.    That 
this  has  not  been  the  fate  of  every  thing  re- 
fined and  valuable  in  Europe,  is  owmg  to  the 
degree  in  which  the  maxims  of  the  balancing 
fyftem  began  to  operate  their  ufual  effeCbs  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  firft  changes  rxxk, 
place  in  France.     But,  that  much  injury  has 
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been  done ;  that  many  independent  ftates  have  sect. 
been  humbled  i  that  fome  powers  have  been  ■  [  > 
overwbefaned;  and  that  melancholy  changes 
have  been  effeded  m  the  diftribution  of  domi- 
man^  has  been  owing  to  the  unprincipled  am- 
bition of  certain  princes,  and  the  taint  of  difaf- 
fedion  in  the  people  of  fome  countries  ;  which 
have,  together,  prevented  the  modern  fyftem  of 
external  policy  from  i)dng  followed  out,  and 
have  given  to  the  common  enemy  of  national 
independence,  an  advantage  proportioned  to  the 
negleft  of  thofe  found  and  neceflary  principles. 

Let  us  hear  no  more,  then,  of  the  laft  cen- 
tury, as  aflbrding  arguments  againft  the  balance 
of  power.  That  eventful  period  in  the  hiftory 
of  mankind,  has  been  marked  by  the  formation 
of  vail  fchemes,  which  either  by  their  fuccefs 
may  afllure,  or  by  their  failure  may  warn,  future 
ftattfmen  to  clmg  ftiU  clofer  by  thofe  maxims 
of  conduft  which  are  neceflary  to  the  preferva^* 
don  of  liberty  and  peace. 

The  remarks  which  have  been  frequently 
made  on  the  knowledge  of  Che  ancients  in  thi& 
branch  of  policy  are  for  the  moft  part  juft,  Mr 
Hume,  fo  far  as  I  know,  is  the  firft  who  dif- 
tmdtly  ftated  this  point,  m  an  eflay,  replete  with 
accurate  reference,  and  fignal  acutenefs  of  ciaf- 
fical  illuftration ;  but  mingled  alfo  with  fome  in- 
jurious perverfions  of  fafts  in  more  recent  hifto- 
17  J  and  with  the  miftateijient,  in  one  or  two 

points 
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»oo^  points  of  the  gi^t  fyfteia  itfelf,  which  he  ip 
pears  to  treat  with  difrefped.  *  The  celebrated 
pafiage  in  Polybius,  \K^hich  has  fo  often  been 
quoted,  f  is  indeed  a  diftin£k  ftatement  of  one 
general  principle  in  that  fyftem ;  and  die  ora« 
tions  of  Demofthenes  contain  feme  difcuflions 
of  the  moft  delicate  parts  of  the  theory— dif- 
cuflions which,  from  the  events  of  his  times^  we 
may  be  aflured  were  but  imperfeftly  compre* 
hended  in  thofe  early  ages.  |  But  the  number 
of  difcoverie^,  or  inventions,  which  have  been 
fuddenly  made  in  any  branch  of  knowledge,  is 
fmall  indeed.  All  the  more  important  fteps  in 
the  progrefs  of  the  human  mind,  may  rather  be 
termed  improvements,  than  inventions :  they  are 
refinements  upon  methods  formerly  known*--' 
generalizations  of  ideas  previoufly  conceived. 
By  how  many  fmall  and  (lowly  following  fteps 
was  the  true  nature  of  the  planetary  motions 
brought  to  light  ?  By  how  many  infenfible  gra- 
dations did  that  theory  receive  its  explanation, 
from  the  great  law  of  gravitation,  which,  con- 
ftantly  and  univerfally  a£ting,  keeps  each  body 
in  its  place,  and  preferves  the  arrangement  of 
the  whole  fyftem?  In  like  manner  has  that 
theory  of  political  expediency  been  gradually 

unfolded, 

•  Eflay  on  the  Balance  of  Power, 
f  Poljb.  lib.  u  cap.  83. 

%  Particularij  the  bmous  ^ecch  for  the  Megalopolis 
tans  Y-'faffim. 
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Vftlblded,  and  its  parts  refined,  which  regtdates  s  X  ^  7. 
tbe.mutual  adions  of  the  contiguous  nations  of 
£ur<^;  fubjeds  each  to  the  influence  of  others, 
however  remote ;  connects  all  together  by  a 
common  prkidpie ;  regulates  the  motions  of  the 
whole;  and  maintains  the  order  of  the  great 
complicated  fyftem.  As  the  newly  difcovered 
planets  are  found  to  obey  the  fame  law  that 
keeps  the  reft  in  their  orbits :  fo,  the  powers 
which  frequently  arife  in  the  European  world 
immediately  fall  into  their  places,  and  conform 
to  the  fame  principles  that  fix  the  pofitions 
and  dired  the  movements  of  the  ancient  ftates. 
And  as,  even  in  this  enlightened  age^  we  have 
not  yet  fucceeded  in  difcoverii^  the  whole  ex« 
tent  of  the  planetary  law,  or  in  reducing  certain 
apparent  irregularities  of  the  fyftem  to  the  c($m« 
mon  p^dples  :  fo,  in  thefe  days  of  political 
improvement,  we  have  not  attained  the  utmoft 
refinements  of  international  policy ;  and  have 
ftiU  to  lament  the  many  irregularities  which 
continue  to  difturb  the  arrangement  of  the  Eu- 
ropean commonwealth^ 

It  is  not,  then,  in  the  mere  plan  of  forming 
ofienfive  or  defenfive  alliances ;  or  in  the  prin* 
ciple  of  attacking  a  neighbour,  in  order  to 
weaken  his  power,  before  he  has  betrayed  hof- 
tile  views  j  or  in  the  policy  of  defending  a  ri- 
val, in  order  to  ftay,  in  proper  time^  the  pro- 
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BOOK  gf efs  of  a  common  enemy — il  h  not  In  Atfe 
fimple  maxims  that  the  modern  fyffem  ecm- 
fifls.  Thofe  are,  indeed,  the  etements,  the 
great  and  leadhig  parts  of  the  theory;  they  ttt 
ks  moft  prominent  features ;  they  are  maadMis 
didated  by  the  plaineft  and  coarfeft  -views  of 
political  expediency :  But  they  do  not  form 
fhe  whole  fyftem  ;  nor  does  the  knowledge  ef 
them  (for  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  ancient 
ftates  were  in  poiTeffion  of  any  thing  beyond 
the  fpeculative  knowledge  of  them)  compre- 
htod  an  acquaintance  with  the  profenoder  and 
more  fubtile  parts  of  modem  policy.  The 
grand  and  diftitigtdfhing  featm-e  of  the  balanc- 
ing theory,  is  the  fyftematic  form  to  which  it 
teduces  thofe  phin  and  obvious  principles  of 
nlational  condud ;  the  perpetual  attention  to 
foreign  affairs  Which  it  inculcates ;  the  con-^ 
ftant  watchfblnefs  orer  every  motion  in  all 
parts  of  the  fyftem,  ^hich  it  prefcribes ;  the 
fubjeftion  in  which  it  places  all  national  paf* 
i?6ns  and  antipathies  to  the  fine  and  delicate 
views  of  remote  expediency  ^  the  unceafing 
care  which  it  dilates  of  nations  moft  remotely 
lituatedy  and  apparently  unconneded  with  our- 
felves  )  the  genera!  union'which  it  has  efied- 
ed,  of  all  the  European  powers  in  one  conned- 
ed  fyftem — obeying  certain  laws,  and  aduated 
in  general  by  a  common  principle  ^  in  fine,  a» 
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i^QhfqqMMce  of  the  vrbok,  the  right  of  mui 
t«ai  itTpe^UoQ,  now  u^iyerfally  reqognijGed  a* 
mong  civilii^  ftates,,  ix^  the  rights  of  public 
envoys  andvefidetts^  This  is  the  halancing 
^ttcffftf.  It  was  as  v^wh  unKnowa  to  Athene 
and  Rome,  as  the  Kepleriaii  or  Newtonian  laws 
w«re  cottcealed  hoga  Plato  and  Cicero,  who 
certainly  knew  the  geneiral  efieds  of  gravitatioa 
upon  terreftrial  bodies*  It  has  arifen,.  in  the 
progrefs  of  fcience^  oqt  of  the  circumftances  of 
modem  Europe;  th/e  greater  extent  and  nearer 
equality  of  tile  coptiguous  ftatest;  the  more 
eonflsint  intercou^fe  of  th^  differeot  nations 
with  each  other. 

Wo  have  beea  tpkl  by  hiftoriansai*  that 
the  prtndple  of  tjbe  tt^laqc^  of  power,  was  4 
difcovery  of  the  fifteenth  ceaiury^  im4c  by  th^ 
Italian  politicians,  in  oonfeqi^pce  qf  the  |Qva- 
fion  of  Charles  VIII.  Againft  fuch  ftatemems 
stt  thist  it  is  perfedljT  lair  tp  «ddtt(K;e  the  arg^* 
meats  of  Mr  Hume  ^nd  othfi^f^^  Yr\^  hav^ 
ttace4,  lA  4wm%  tioAfs^  m^Qk  moi^  re^Aed 
aotiMs  of  pdiqr,  than  any  thgt  dieted  the 
Italian  defe»fivo  lesgnf^  It  wa^,  'm  trvth»  np( 
to  any  fuch  fingie  event,,  that  the  balv^cing 
fyfttam  owted  eitbei  m  P?^t  Qt  iu  (efiAeiwi^f 
i«it  ti»  the  jMTOgrffti  of  f^ietyft  irv|}ich  j^Uced 
O  a  the 
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the  ^hole  ftates  of  Europe  in  the  fame  rtlzthe 
fituation  in  which  the  States  of  Italy  were  at 
that  period  ;  and  taught  thcnl  not  to  wait  for 
an  adual  invafion ;  but  to  fee  a  Charles  at  all 
tithes  in  every  prince  or  commonwealth  that 
fhould  manlfeft  the  leaft  defire  of  change. 

The  circumftanfces  of  the  European  ftafee^ 
have  been  fingularly  favourable  to  the  deve-* 
lopeotent  of  thofe  principles  of  eafy  and  con<« 
ftant  union^  of  which  I  formerly  defaibed  the 
tendency  to  promote  national  intercoQrfe^*^ 
and  to  render  Europe  a  united  whole  within 
itfelf,  almoft  feparated  from  the  reft  of  the 
world — ^a  great  federacy,  acknowtedgmg,  in<^ 
deed,  no  common  chief ;  but  united  by  cer- 
tain common  principles,  and  obeying  one  fyf- 
tem  of  international  law. 

It  is  from  thefe  natural  fources,  through 
this  gradual  progrefs,  and  not  fuddenly  from 
any  accidental  occurrences  in  the  fifteenth  cen* 
tury,  or  from  the  cabinets  of  particular  ftatef- 
xnen,  that  we  muft  deduce  the  refined  fyftem 
of  interference,  which  has  regulated,  for  fo 
long  a  time,  the  councils  of  Europe  in  fordgn 
affairs  r  and  we  are  to  confider  the  union  of 
the  Italian  ftates  againft  thelnvafion  of  Charles, 
merely  as  a  fymptiHn  of  the  fame  progreffive 

improvemeot, 
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irBprovemefit,  which  has  fince  taken  place  in   sect. 
ihe  otjier  parts  of  Europe* 


u 


The  queftion,  of  the  propriety  of  a  nation 
interfering  with  thofe  cozurerns  of  its  neighs 
boors,  which  have  only  a  remote  connexion 
with  its  own  interefts,  may  be  ilated  in  two 
different  forms  }-^either  as  a  general  queflion 
applicable  to  any  ftate,  or  in  its  particular  re* 
ference  to  the  iituatipn  of  a  nation  placed  in 
certain  .  cireumftances.  Thus,  many  politi- 
dana^  who  have  no  hefitation  in  recommend- 
ing the  balancing  fyftem  to  fuch  powers  as 
Auftria  and  Pruifia,  placed  in  the  heart  of  £u. 
rope,  and  furrounded  by  many  other  ftates  of 
various  complexions  and  magnitudes,  are  yet 
of  opinion,  that  the  iituation  of  Britain  is  very- 
different  }  that  fhe  is,  by  nature,  infulated  from 
the  reft  of  Europe  ;  that  ihe  can  defend  her- 
felf  againft  any  invafion,  by  means  of  her  na- 
tural barrier  and  internal  refources  ;  and  that 
ihe  ought  not  to  facrifice  the  improvement  of 
thofe  reibuTces,  and  the  means  of  maintaining 
peace,  to  the  vain  wiih  of  holding  the  Euro- 
pean balance,  and  embroiling  herfelf  in  the 
ftormy  politics  of  foreign  dates.  To  enter 
iully  into  the  difcufEon  of  this  great  national 
queflion,  would  carry  me  much  beyond  my 
Mceffary  limits :  But  I  cannot  avoid  remark- 
jn^,  that^  fo  long  as  Gr^at  Britaii^  is  engaged  ^ 
O  3  in 
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BOOK  ^n  g  tommercial  intf rcourfe  with  other  m- 
'«  /  ■  tions;  fo  long  as  her  infuhir  fituation  only 
ferves  to  promote  and  extend  chofe  coimnercial 
relations }  fo  long  as  other  dates  potkh  a  large 
portion  of  fea  coaft^  engage  in  a  ivide  tooifmer* 
dal  circle^  and  are  acquiring  a  navy  of  formi- 
dable power ;  fo  long  as  Britain  intetfetes  witli 
them  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  where 
her  donunions  are  the  moft  valuable  and  ex- 
tenfive  j  fo  long,  in  a  word,  as  flie  ftudioofly 
^£b  the  colonial  fyftem  of  policy  ;— ^it  is  all 
abufe  of  langtiage  to  talk  of  her  bekig  fepa- 
rated  from  the  cdhttnent  of  Europe  by  the 
ftndghts  of  Dover.  The  tranfport  <tf  kn  army 
by  fea,  Is  dften  mote  cafy  thafu  tfce  march  over 
a  confiderable  traft  of  latid.  iThe  fste  of  a 
liaval  engagemi^nt  h  generally  "more  qifi<!k,  de- 
cifivt,  and  dependent  upon  'fortune,  than  the 
fiege  of  barrier  town$,  or  the  fordng  of  moun- 
tainous pafles ;  and  the  elements  may,  by  ve- 
taining  the  Britiih  fie^ts  in  Plymouth  or  Portf- 
mouch,  while  they  wrft  the  encmy^s  fquadrons 
from  3reft  or  the  Texel,  deftroy  in  a  moment 
that  bulwark  to  vhich  we  vainly  intrufted  the 
national  defence,  and  render  utterly  nfelefe  the 
whole  ruttural  force  of  the  country,  which,  after 
a  change  of  weather,  may  difplay,  tnunyph- 
antly,  its  flags  over  evfery  fea  in  £urope,  wlrik 
•  the  Confular  legions  are  revelling  in  the  plxm- 
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4i»  of  the  bank^  or  burning  all  the  dock»yard«  ^^^  '^* 
in  the  kingdom.    To  (ay  (hat  England  may 
trufl  to  her  fleets,  then,  i^  to  recommend  a  full 
reliance  upon  the  chance  of  a  fingle  battle,  or 
the  event  of  a  fea  chafe ;  to  inculcate  a  filly 
confidence  in  good  fortune,  and  to  counfel,  that 
jihe  fate  of  Great  Britain  (hould  be  committed 
to  the  changes  of  the  elements,  the  fliifting  oi 
a  wind,  or  the  fettling  of  a  fog.    It  is  to  her 
armies,  that  every  nation,  infular  or. continen- 
tal, muft  look  for  her  fure  and  natural  defend. 
But  ^though  it  would  be  abfurd  to  recom- 
mend, diat  the  internal  refources  of  a  country 
ihoyld  be  neglefted,  either  in  order  to  favour 
its  naval  force,  or  in  order  to  commit  its  de- 
fence to  the  movements  of  intrigue,  and  the 
efforts  of  foreign  policy ;  yet  he  would  be  an 
equally  dangerous  counfellor,  who  ihould  ad- 
viie  us  to  ne^gled  thofe  means  df  preventing 
war,  and  of  rendering  it  harmlefs  when  it  does 
.occur,  which  are  only  to  be  found  in  a  com- 
pliance with  the  principles  of  the  balancing 
fyftem. 

When  the  different  nations  of  Europe  placed 
thdir  whole  glory  in  the  Splendour  of  their  war- 
like renowU)  and  attended  only  to  the  improve- 
ment of  their  military  refources,  every  perfon 
of  free  rank  was  a  foldier,  and  devoted  his  life 
to  the  profeffion  of  arms.  But^  as  fooa  as  the 
O  4  arts 
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BOOK  ayjg  Qf  peace  acquired  an  afcendancy,  and  other 
1  /  '  fame  befides  that  of  martial  deeds  was  fotlgbt 
after,  war  became  aa  objedt  of  dread,  as  de^ 
ranging  the  main  operations  of  foctety,  and 
ezpofing  the  national  independence  to  unfore^ 
feen  cafualties  and  dangers.  Inftead  of  being 
followed  for  its  own  fake,  it  was  now  onlyro- 
forted  to  as  a  neceflary  evil,  to  avoid  a  greater 
riik.  The  firft  great  confequenca  of  this  change 
in  the  occupations  and  charafter  of  men,  was 
the  feparation  of  the  military  from  the  civil 
profeffions ;  the  intruding  a  fmall  clafs  in  each 
community  with  the  defence  of  the  reft ;  the 
adoption  of  ftanding  armies,  by  hr  the  moft 
important  improvement  in  the  art  of  govern- 
ment, with  which  hiflory  has  made  us  ac- 
quainted. As  this  great  change  has  difarmod 
war  of  almoft  all  its  dangers :  ib,  another 
change,  equally  important,  has  arifen  out  of 
it,  rendered  wars  much  lefs  frequent,  and  con- 
fined their  influence  to  a  fmall  portion  in  the 
centre  of  the  Continent.  The  European  powers 
have  formed  a  fpeci^s  of  general  law,  whiph 
fuperfedes,  in  moft  inftances,  an  appeal  to  the 
fword,  by  rendering  fuch  an  appeal  fatal  to 
any  power  that  may  infringe  upon  the  coda  ; 
by  uniting  the  forces  of  the  reft  inevitably  a- 
gainft  each  delinquent ;  by  agreeing,  that  any  ^ 
proje&  of  viplating   a  neighbour's  integrity, 
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ftsU'be i^revented  ot  ivenged,  not  according  ftHCT. 
to  the  rcfourccs  of  this  neighbour,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  fiill  refources  of  ev«ry  other  mem. 
ber  of  the  European  community ;  and  by  con- 
ftantfy  watching  over  the  ftate  of  public  a& 
fairfr,  even  in  profound  peace.-    Such,  at  leaft^ 
would  be  the  balancing  fyftem,  carried  to  its 
foil  extent ;  and  fuch  is  the  ftate  of  refinement 
towards  which  it  is  conftantly  tending.     The 
divifioA  of  labour,  too,  and  the  feparatioh  of 
the  military  profeffion,  has  been  carried,  by 
fome  of.  the  richer  nations^  to  a  ftill  greater 
extent  than  the  mere  embodying  of  ftanding 
armies.    Thofe  ftates,  which  are  the  mod  in- 
jured by  the  operations  of  war,  are  alfo  the 
richeft  in  fuperfiuous  ftock.    They  have  con* 
trived  a  fpecies  of  pecuniary  commutation  of 
war,  fimilar  to  the  commutation  of  military 
fenrice,  which  paved  the  way  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  ftanding  armies :  they  have  managed 
to  turn  oflF  the  battle  from  their  gates,  by  pay- 
ing  lefs  wealthy  allies   for  fighting  in  their 
caufe  at  a  fafe  diftance.     The  operations  of 
war  are  in  this  manner  rendered  very  harm- 
left,  and  a  foundation  is  laid  for  their  gradual 
difufe*    A  few  ufdefs  millions,  and  a. few  ftill 
more  ufelefs  lives  are  facrificed ;  the  arts  of 
ycsice  continue  to  flouriih,  fometimes  with  ja- 
(ie^9^  profperity  ^  and  the  policy  of  prefer- 
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BOOK  figg  to  purchafe  defeat  at  a  diftance,  radm 
^'  than  n&ory  at  h<Hiier^  paying  allies  for  bc^ 
ing  vanquiflied,  rather  than  gain  the  moft 
fplendkl  triumphs  on  their  ovn  ground — h^ 
been  amply  rewarded  by  the  £ife^5  incrpifed 
refources^  and  real  addition  of  pow^^  which 
refuks  from  an  enjoyment  of  all  the  fubfta^- 
tial  bkflings  of  peace,  with  the  only,  re^  ad- 
i^antages  of  neceflary  war£ure.  * 

I  hare  mendoned,  among  the  circumftanctf 
trtiich  conned  a  country  like  Great  Britain 
with  the  politics  of  the  Continent,  the  poflef- 
iion  of  colonies.  In  hSk^  nothing  can  mose 
deftly  contribute  to  give  any  ftate  an  intereft 
in  the  concents  of  all  its  neighbours,  than  die 
adq)tipn  of  colonial  policy.  When  a  coun* 
try  is  of  moderate  extent  (as  I  before  remail:- 
^),f  its  movements  are  eafiiy  planned,  and 
its  external  policy  is  of  a  very  iimpJe  eonfi- 
4er9tion.  All  its  interefti  may  be  perceived 
at  one  glani:e .;  they  occupy  a  narjrow  ipace ; 
f^se  all  in  the  fame  direffion ;  and  do  not  op- 
pofe  each  other  in  diSmnt  quarters.  The  ter- 
ritories, being  compad  and  fituated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  government,  ma^  be 
cafily  and  {tfomptly  defended,  on  whiilbever 

/fid^ 
'»i  iij'-"  ■  ■      . ■  ■<# 
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fiAs  ^tj  are  attacked,  'and  hovennr  fodden  i  >  c  u 
^  lAvaffiofii  mlty  be.  Oftnfive  crperatloas  tnay 
4)e  cerifkd  dn  finj^  from  M^  pomt,  without 
^e  danger  of  diiFerfions  and  repii&ls  in  othdr 
qutoterft  lyhi^  at  a  diiltfnce  ^nd  iH  defended. 
^  all  fhefe  partici/ltfra,  4he  Tituation  of  a  poli- 
-titftl  ffftem,  comprehending  nations  and  feat* 
tared  ^dominiong,  is  widely  ^ffierent.  The  9ic^ 
ther  .country  cannot  move  wkhout  con^dering 
veil  fhe  po(hi6n  in  ^idi  her  colonies -may 
be  left.  An  aggrefiion  on  «t  colony,  in  Itl^ 
MB^nner,  ^1  -draw  ilie  mevropolis  into  danger. 
NeNher,  4n  'proi^dikig  for  the  defedfoe  of  ifbe 
(Ufie,  'i«  it  ^^iffictenl)  4)at  Ihe  tarritbriee  ^Ifoig 
cotitigneus  40  Ibe  'Oeiltve  of  lihe  >emptre  te 
f  Itoed  >in  fecnrity.  l^e  mote  difficitft  talk  Te- 
IliaiMto  be  peilforinedy  of  ^curfngtbecolo* 
aies-'-'^liOfe  pbint!B  to  (n^hidi,  in  modern  limes, 
Ihe  ^SSotH  of  Ae  chief  enemy  are  in  general 

Vfe  havt  nkeady  ifeen,!}-  how  much  left 
^adapted  a  colonial  •eftabHfliment  is  to  the  ^ 
pemtions  Of  watCftre,  than  it  primany  and  inde- 
pendent ftate.  An  enemy  maiy,  'by  Come  fud* 
deamwtmeAtj  eailly^mi^  himfelf  mailer  ^f 
ifudh  a  djftafit  part  .of  the  empke,  by  ttrrangmg 

siU 

— ^w^^^— — ill »*■■*    ■   >■■— M«     I $     I  I    I  II  !■  II  lU       I  II  ifc^ai 
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1  o  o  K  all  his  own  offenfive  operations  in  fecret,  and 
Y_  ^'  _•  concealing  every  meafure  cakuUted  to  put  the 
colonial  gOYcmment  on  its  guard,  until  die 
moment  that  thi^  ftorm  is  ready  to  burft. 
.  The  only  mode  which  is  left  of  recovering  \Jbi$ 
poflei&on,  is  an  attack  upon  all  the  other  parts 
of  the  enemy's  dominions.  But  feveial  cir- 
cumftances  muft  be  taken  into  confideration, 
as  infiuencing  all  fucb  operations. 

In  ihtjirft  place,  the  power  which  has  beea 
defpoiled  of  its  colonies  by  the  fudden  opera* 
tions  of  its  neighbour,  may  be  via7  inferior 
in  refources  to  the  aggreflbrt  s^d  m^y  find  it 
utterly  impoifible  to  attack  him  with  any  praCt 
ped  of  fucceft*  That  power  may,  nevertbe* 
Jefs,  be  quite  able  to  maintain  its  independence 
at  home,  and  to  fupport  its  place  in  the  £u« 
rop^an  fyftem,  from  the  faperior  efficacy  of 
primary  government^  and  (he  advantages  of 
a  defenfive  pofition.  Thus,  it  would  be  ex^ 
trf  mely  difficult,  perhaps  impoffibl^,  for  France 
to  c<Hiqtter  Spain  by  a  regular  invafion  of  the 
European  peniofula ;  at  all  times,  however,  ibe 
has  had  it  in  her  power  to  fei^e  the  Spaniih 
territories  in  the  Weft  Indies.  If  France  ha4 
taken  poffeffipn  of  Trinidad  and  Spanifli  St 
Domingo,  or  the  Havannah,  how  could  Spain 
have  regained  thofe  valuable  pofleffions  by  any 
attack  upon  France  in  Europe  ? 
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fn  like  manner,  we  msfy  now  (I  apprehend)  sect. 
^mit,  that  the  conqueft  of  France,  by  the  fingle 
efforts  of  Great  Britain,  is  ittipbflible.  She  has, 
however,  generally  had  the  fuperiority  in  the 
colonies,  both  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies :  and 
when  file  avails  herfelf,  during  war,  of  this  fu* 
peliority,  France  can  never,  by  direA'  invafion 
#f  Great  Britain,  hope  to  regam  her  loft  co- 
lonial poffeflions. 

'  In  the  fecond  place,  although  the  power 
wh(^  colonies  are  liable  to  invaffoit,  may  be  a 
match  for  any  one  of  its  neighbours,  and  may 
\iit  fully  able  to  recover  the  loft  pofieffion  by 
diverfion  or  dired  attack,  a  combination  c^ 
iitighbours  may  be  completely  ruinous  to  its 
interns,  and  prevent  it  from  attempting  thofe 
reprifals  which  might  lead  to  a  reftitution  of  the 
eonquefts  that  have  been  made.  Thus,  Portugal 
(ould  by  no  chance  whatevef  keep  any  conqueft 
fhe  might  make  from  Spain  in  America,  or  from 
France  in  the  Eaft :  an  invafion  of  her  teitito- 
ries  in  Europe,  would  fliake  the  cabinet  of  Lif^ 
bon,  and  caufe  an  immediate  furrender  of  the 
fpoil.  But,  fhould  Britain  unite  with  Portugal 
in  Europe,  to  defend  her  againft  Spain,  it  is 
evident,  that  l^ain  might  be  defpcHled  of  what- 
ever colonies  a  fudden  movement  had  put  into 
the  pofieffion  of  her  feeble  neighbour. 
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For  theff  reidcms ;  ^f^?,  becaufe  the  ftate 
poffieffed  of  coloiiies  may  ekher  not  be  a  fii^ 
FiSe  poiwer,.  and  unable  to  iUad  alone ;  or  siay  , 
be  unable  to  obtain  rdtitudon  by  oSenfive 
operadoBS  and  teprifals,  although  a  firitnt« 
power  aad  able  to  (land  alone ;  and,  JicamUfj^ 
becaufe  a  combbation  of  rival  powqrs  may  eo^ 
able  any  ftate  to  extend  its  colonial  poffeffions 
at  the  expence  of  a  firft-rate  power^  which 
cottU  eafily  have  defended  or  regained  itg 
celames  frem  any  fingle  eaemy-~it  i$  al^ 
lately  nece&ry,  that  feme  means  ihould  be  re- 
fimed  to  for  prefenring  diflant  and  expdEed  pro^ 
vjncet,  beyond  tiK  mere  nnafitted  force  of  the 
mother  country.  The  means  pointed  ont  by 
the  poticy  of  modttm  Europe,  confift  in  the  re* 
fourcea  of  foraign  policy. 

If  a  ftale  values  its  colonies,  and  is  unable 
at  all  times  to  defend  them,  or  to  reconquer 
them  when  loft,  it  may,  by  uniting  its  intereAs 
wkh  another  power  placed  in  fiaUiar  aytmn* 
ftances  towards  the  common  oiemy,  both  im« 
mediately  prevent  its  own  lofs  of  territory,  and 
in  general  curb  the  enemy's  ftrength.  If  she 
colonies  of  Span  arefobed  by  Britain^  it  would 
be  in  vain  for  her  to  contend  irilh  the  force  d 
the  Engliih  navy ;  bttt  ihe  may  call  m  diea£- 
fiftance  of  France,  whofe  coloides  and  commerce 

alfo  e3q;)ofed  to  the  Britifh  power ;  whofe  fi* 
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tsaiAoKx  and  puifiutg  leoder  hex  Ac  rhral  of  Eng- 
tend.  As  ^  dominions  of  Portugal^  too,  Ijt 
Mcpofed  to  die  power  of  Spain,  and  as  Porta* 
gal,  fot  this  very  reafon,  is  an  alhr  of  Britain^ 
Spain  may  make  rqirijals  on  Poiti^,  and  by 
tficf^eafing,  or  threatening  to  mcreafe,  her  Eunv 
piean  territory,  obtain  the  reftoration  of  her  co* 
lonial  dominions,  from  that  fear  of  deftroytng 
the  European  balance  by  which  erery  European 
poDi^eriftnanirailyaduated.  Infa£t,foniethingQf 
l{as  kind  happened  in  the  Seren-years  war..  The 
ftleft  fettlement  in  the  l^an^  Weft  Indiea  had 
been  conquered  from  Spain  fay  J^itain.  Spai% 
wikoliy  unable  to  invade  either  the  Britilfa  co- 
lonies or  the  Britifli  dominions  in  Europe,  ]i»* 
vaded  Portugal,  when  Ae  found  that  even  the 
alliance  of  France  was  infuflfcient  to  £ae  hot 
t^bnt  territories  in  that  war,  fo  uniformly  glo- 
YiottS  to  Great  Britain.  Portugal,  though  affift* 
^  by  Britam,  would  prcbably  luive  yielded^ 
but  her  mtegrity  was  faved  by  the  ceffion  of  the 
Britifli  conque^  in,  America,  in  like  maniKr, 
the  extent  oi  the  colomal  conquefls  made  firom 
France4nring  the  fame  war,  both  in  Ncnrdi  Ame« 
tica  and  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  and  in  the 
t^erman  war  iifelf,  had  probably ,together  withthe 
expofed  ftate  of  Portugal,  fome  fliare  in  procov- 
mg  far  Spain  the  reftitution  cf  her  moft  vahnble 
iflsmd  i  and  traded,  by  dhrertingthe  force  of  tiie 
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Britiih  anns  to  thofe  quarters,  and  preventing  it 
from  falling  fo  heavily  upon  the  Spanifh  colo-^ 
nies  as  it  otherwife  muft  have  done,  to  fave 
Portugal,  and  enable  Britain  to  retain  from  the 
enemy  whom  Ihe  had  moft  defpoiled^  a  d^re- 
«ble  part  of  the  conquered  territory.     The  con- 
quefts  tnade  from  Spain  were  reftored  almoft  as 
fobn  as  they  were  completed.     Had  the  vi6to* 
ries  in  Canada  been  gained  for  the  defence,  as 
they  were  for  the  conqueft  of  a  colony,  their 
connexion  with  the  campaigns    in   GeMndny 
would  have  frirniihed  an  equally  appofite  ilia- 
ftration  of  our  general  pofition.     At  any  rate, 
that  conqueft  was  entirely  of  a  fubordinate  na- 
ture.    It  was  undertaken  for  the  defence  of  the 
North  American  colonies ;  it  may  be  reckon* 
jed  almoft  as  much  a  defenfive  meafure,  or  a 
4neafure  of  reprifals,  as  the  recapture  of  G3>» 
rakar  would  be,  or  the  taking  of  Guemfey 
and  St  Marcou.     It  would  never  have  been 
thought  of,    had   it    not    been  neceffary  foit 
the  prefervation  of  the  colonies  already  in  otor 
pofleffion ;  and  it  could  not  have  be^i  made 
without  the  aid  of  the  campaigns  in  Europe. 
The  interference  of  Great  Britain  in  the  afi^ 
of  the  Continent,  was  here  fubfervient  to  her 
colonial,  as  well  as  to  her  European  interefts. 
America  was  defended,  rather  than  conquered, 
in  Germany.    France  was  driven,  by  the  fate 
of  European  campaigns,  from  a  natural  part 
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bf  the  Britifh  colonial  empire,  of  which  ihe  had   sect. 
long  kept  poffeffion  j  and  the  viaories  on  the  i^   J  .  .i 
St  Laurence  would  in  all  probability  haje  been 
infufficient  to  transfer  the  pofleilion  of  that  im- 
portant territdry,  had  France  been  fuccefsful  in 
curbing  the  power  of  the  King  of  Pruffia. 

If  a  ilate  is  opprefled  by  the  combination  oj 
aggreflive  alliance  of  feveral  of  its  neighbours, 
nothing  can  be  more  natural,  than  that  it  ihould 
defend  itfelf  by  the  fame  means,  and  feek  for  the 
means  of  reconquering  its  .colonies,  by  making 
offenfive  leagues  againft  the  aggreflbr  with  fome 
power,  which  may  in  its  turn  be  ezpofed  to  a 
fuoilar  injury  from  the  fame  quarter.  Thus, 
were  a  tmion  between  France  and  Britain  to  de- 
prive Portugal  of  her  natural  ally,  and  to  prevent 
her  from  making  reprifals  upon  France  in  Eu- 
rope, for  the  purpofe  of  regaining  any  of  her 
colonies  which  France  might  have  conquered, 
it  would  be  the  manifeft  intereft  of  Portugal  to 
feek  the  alliance  of  Spain }  and  .ihe,  on  the  o- 
ther  hand,  being  expofed  to  a  fimilar  danger 
&om  the  new  league,  would  unqueftionably  u- 
nite  to  force  a  reflitution  of  the  conqueft.  Au- 
ftria,  too,  from  her  European  policy,  would  be 
obtained  as  a  party  to  the  alliance,  although  un- 
connected with  the  colonial  interefts  ;  and  Hol- 
land, both  from  colonial  and  European  views, 
would  certainly  join  the  common  caufe  againft 
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B  o  o  K  a  league,  equally  hoftik  to  all  the  colonial  and 
all  the  European  interefti  of  the  different  pow- 
ers. This  policy  would  be  in^ierioufly  di&ated 
to  Portugal  and  thofe  other  powers,  by  a  reg»rd 
for  thor  colcHiies,  admitting  that  the  fingle  force 
of  each  nation  could  refill  the  tiew  confederacy 
at  home* 

But,  in  the  third  place,  it  may  be  for  the 
intereft  of  a  power  pofiei&ng  cokmies,  to  mm  its 
views  towards  foreign  pc4icy,  although  no  im- 
mediate danger  threatens  any  part  of  its  own 
colonial  dominicAS.  If  a  weak  neighbour  is 
ftript  of  colonies,  or  a  wealt  native  power  is  de- 
filed of  provinces  in  the  vicinity  of  your  own 
colonial  fettlements^  you  are  not,  indeed,  im- 
mediately injured ;  you  are  not  even  dire^y 
threatened  ;  but  the  enemy  of  your  neighbottr 
may  attack  yon  next ;  and  the  conqueft  of  that 
neighbour's  colony  has  enabled  him  to  fdze 
your's  with  refiftlefs  force.  To  wait  lUfttil  the 
blow  is  levelled  with  this  increafed  force, 
would  evidently  be  foolilh  in  the  extreme: 
prevent  the  arm  from  acquiring  fuch  powers, 
and  never  traft  to  its  ufing  the  new  ftrength 
i^th  harmlefs  moderation.  *  Cut  pirns  licet 
^  quam  debet^  femper  plus  velU  quam  ticet^ ' 
This  holds^  of  the  foreign  policy  of  a  ft^e 
which  has  no  colonial  affairs  to  look  after : 
but  it  holds  doubly  of  one  which  has  fuch  af- 
fairs.   A  (late,  which  has  only  its  own  defence 
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to  provide  for,  may  often  truft  to  its  internal  s  B  c  T. 
refourccs,  the  fpirit  of  its  fubjefts,  and  thS 
energy  of  its  adminiltration,  for  its  defence 
againft  the  increafed  power  that  an  enemy  has 
been  fuffered  to  accumulate.  The  defence  of 
a  colony  or  remote  province  is  a  much  triore 
difficult  ta(k.  We  have  formerly  feen^  that 
inch  fettlements  poffefs  few  of  thofe  refources 
which  enable  a  ftate  to  meet  new  emergencies 
and  increafed  dangers  with  extended  efforts  of 
national  flrength,  and  that  the  keeping  of  thd 
country  in  fubjedion  is  always  part  of  the  dif- 
ficulty attending  its  defence.  Its  fituationj  then^ 
nmft  be  full  of  dangers,  if  the  colonial  power 
of  a  rival  ha$  been  fuffered  to  acquire  a  fuddeti 
inereafe  ;  or  if  feteral  of  the  native  ftates  havd  . 
been  fuffered  *to  coalefce  under  one  govern- 
ihiht,  by  conqueft  or  otherwife ;  ol-  if  fome 
of  the  other  colonies  have  fallen  a  facrifice  td 
thofe  powers  j  or  if  the  coloniaMyftem  of  a 
neighbouring  power  ha^  been  deranged,  its  re^ 
lations  to  the  mother  rountty  deftroyed,  and 
M  independent  community  formed  in  its  place. 
In  proportioh  as  cofonial  government  and  re- 
feurces  are  always  left  to  be  depended  6n  thaii 
thofe  of  primary  ftates  j  and  in  prbportioti  as 
more  is  left  to  kccident  ttnd  forturie  ahd  lud- 
deri  movements  of  force  or  manbeuVte,  in  c6lo- 
iiial  warfere,  tfefh  in  the  contefts  tff  Iridepend- 
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BOOK  .^nt  Hates :  fo  ought  the  ftatefman,  entrufted 
with  the  adminiftration  of  colonies,  to  keep  a 
more   watchful  eye  over  the  motions  of  all 
neighbours  and  enemies.     They  have  to  de- 
fend a  part  of  the  empire  which  is  naturally 
feeble,  and  is  conneded  with  the  reft  by  a 
fickle  tenure :  tU^y  ought .  then  to  ftrengthen 
and  fecure  it  by  all  thofe  fubfidiary  meafures 
fa  neceflary  to  prevent  any  crifis  from  endan^ 
gering  the  weak  part.    The  more  healthy  mem- 
bers of  the  body  may  ftand  alone,  and  ftruggle 
by  their  native  Jiamina  againft  any  unforefeea 
combination    of    accidents ;     but    the   feeble 
limbs  need   extraneous  fupport,  and  cannot, 
without  imminent  danger,  be  expofed  to  new 
and  critical  fituations.     A   body  in  thofe  cir- 
cumftances  ought  never,  without  abfolute  n&- 
ceility,  to  leave  that  ftate  of  repofe  in  which  a- 
lone  its  hopes  of  fecurity  lye ;   and  nothing  but 
a  careful  and  vigilant  attention  to  the  affairs 
and  plans  of  all  its  neighbours,  can  ever  pre- 
vent the  neceflity  of  aftive  exertions.    It  muft 
not  wait  till  the  attack  comes  on,  fo  full  of 
riiks  and  dangers  ;  but  prevent  the  approach 
of  fuch  a  crifisy   by  leaguing  with  powerful 
neighbours,  wbofe  ailiftance  may  render  the 
adoption  of  hoitile  meafures  certainly  fatal  to 
the  enemy*    It  muft  conftantly   interfere  in 
behalf  of  the  eftabliihed  balance  of  power  j 
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muft  prevent  any  change  whatever  from  taking  ^  ^^^  ''^• 
plaGe  in  any  part  of  the  fyftem  ;  and  muft  not 
permit  any  neighbour  to  gain  a  dangerous  in* 
creafe  of  power,  by  fwallowing  up  a  weaker 
neighbour,  left  this  change  may  bring  on  that 
4:riii8  which  it  has  fo  much  reafon  to  appre«- 
hend  will  prove  fatal,  and  left  the  total  or  even 
partisd.  deftrudion  of  thia  neighbour  may  pre- 
vent the  acquifition  of  his  alliance  and  ai&ft^ 
ance  againft  the  common  enemy. 

It  is  almoft  unneceflary  to  give  examples, 
or  to  put  cafes  in  illuftration  of  thefe  remarks* 
An  acquifition  of  power  by  Pruffia  would  cer- 
tainly be  dangerous  to  the  Imperial  Houfe$ 
yet,  provided  that  acquifition  is  not  made  at 
her  expence,  Auftria  might  probably  be  in* 
duced^  by  a  fliare  of  the  fpoil,  as  (he  was  in 
1774  and  1794,  to  connive  at  a  change  only 
indirectly  hoftile  to  her  interefts.  Although 
found  views  of  policy  certainly  didate  the  moft 
vigilant  attention  to  her  rival's  affairs,  and  the 
moft  unremitting  care  to  prevent  any  change  ; 
yet  the  effeds  to  be  apprehended  from  every 
tncreafe  of  the  Pruffian  influence,  are  by  no 
means  immediately  ruinous  to  her  power,  or 
fatal  to  her  fafety.  The  vigour  of  her  govern- 
ment may  draw  forth  new  refources  to  meet 
the  new  dangers  ;  the  fpirit  of  her  people  may 
be  rofifed,  as  it  was  in  one  part  of  the  ftate, 
P  3  towardj 
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BOOR  towards MariaTherefa,  by  loyalty  and  almofl  fu« 
.^  '  ,.  perftitious  attachment  to  that  illuftrioua  Houfe» 
or  by  an  extended  portion  of  civil  liberty  being 
wifely  communicated  to  the  mafs  of  the  imperial 
fubjeds.  The  refources  already  in  her  pofleffiou 
pay  be  economized  by  faiutary  refoi:ms,  or  di« 
reded  with  more  eiFed  by  wife  changes  in  the 
.  civil  and  military  adminiftration.  The  ftrength 
which  her  rival  has  been  allowed  to  acquiie^ 
jnzy  in  this  manner  b^  refifted^  and  a  ftand 
may  be  made,  until  the  other  ftateii  bav«  time 
to  interfere ;  and  Britain  may  then  be  faved  by 
the  refources  of  federal  power*  added  %o  her 
own  exertions  of  individual  force. 

But  if  any  (late  pofieffed  of  valuable  cok>^ 
nieS)  as  Great  Britain,  has  incauxioufly  or  ti- 
xnidly  permitted  ^  neighbour  to  extend  his  co- 
lonial refoiirces,  or  a  90W  and  indiependeM 
power  to  arife  in  the  colonial  fyftem  {  if,  for 
inilance,  fhe  has  allowed  France  to  mafter  fome 
of  the  {^ortuguefe  fettleme^ts ;  or  the  French 
flaves  or  their  mafters  |o  ered  in  any  of  th« 
iflands  an  independent  commonwealth,  it  is  e^ 
yldent  that  the  Britifli  colonies  cannot  b^  lav- 
ed from  ruin  by  any  of  thofe  fudden  exertions 
which  ^  great  c'rifis  of  a&irs  is  calculated  to 
call  forth  in  primary  and  free  fUtes^  A  refift- 
ance  cannot  be  expeCled  long  enough  to  allow 
^he  aid  of  alliance  or  diverfion  to  be  called  in* 
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In  the  one  cafe,  the  alliance  of  Fbrtugal  is  out  ^  ^  ^  '*'• 
of  the  queftion,  fmce  Britain  did  not  make 
a  common  caufe  with  her  in  the  fe^on  of 
her  (Mfficulties  :  at  any  rate,  her  power  to  aT* 
fift  has  been  either  deftroyed  or  greatly  dimi* 
aiflied  by  the  events  which  have  happened; 
and  ia  the  cafe  of  a  new  power  arifing  in  the 
fyftem,  the  means  of  making  diverfions,  or 
catting  in  the  aid  of  alliances,  are  not  to  be  ob* 
tained,  for  the  reafons  which  I  have  formerly 
explained.  *  It  is  therefore  the  undoubted  in- 
tereft  of  Great  Britain  to  prevent  every  in* 
creale  of  power  which  her  rivals  in  the  colo- 
nies may  attempt  to  obtain  ;  to  prevent  the  e« 
ftabliihment  of  any  new  community  in  that 
quarter,  and,  in  general,  to  maintain  the  a&u^ 
al  balance  of  the  colonies. 

We  have  hitherto  confidered  the  neceffity 
of  foreign  policy  to  a  nation  poflefied  of  colo« 
nies,  in  order  to  defend  thofe  colonies,  and 
prevent  them  from  being  feized  by  an  ene- 
my. But  we  have  frequently  had  occaiion  to 
obferve,  that  total  conqueft  is  only  the  great- 
eft,  not  the  fole  evil  which  can  befal  a  ftate.  f 
Eztenlive  and  alarming  injury  may  be  done  to 
a  nation  by  unfuccefsful  invailon ;  and  a  co- 
P  4  lony 
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BOOK  JQQy  m'ay  5g  ruined  to  all  intents  and  purpofes 
'  I  /  _  ■  by  a  war,  which  may  cover  the  troops  of  th« 
mother  country  with  laurels,  and  terminate 
in  the  complete  defence,  or  even  in  the  exten- 
fion  of  her  colonial  dominions.  It  is  therefore 
of  importance  to  take  fuch  preventive  meafures 
as  may  fecure  the  colonies  from  invafion.  It 
will  often  be  in  the  power  of  a  ftate  to  avert 
the  war  from  its  own  fettlements,  by  turning 
that  calamity  towards  fome  part  of  the  ene* 
my's  dominions,  or  to  fight  two  neighbours 
againft  each  other,  one  of  whom  might  have 
annoyed  the  colonies,  if  unemployed.  Thus, 
in  the  fame  manner  that  colonial  territories 
are  highly  ufeful  to  a  ftate,  by  affording  a 
field  in  which  war  may  be  carried  on  with* 
out  prejudice  to  the  body  of  the  nation  ; 
fo,  the  refources  of  foreign  policy  may  be 
called  in  to  prote&  thofe  colonies  from  the 
dangers  of  invafion,  and  to  turn  off  the  attack^ 
or  at  leaft  exhauft  its  fury  in  foreign  contefts. 
The  ftates  which  poffefs  colonial  territories  are 
thofe  which  poffefs  moft  fuperiluous  wealth, 
^nd  can  bed  afford  to  bribe  or  fubfidize  allies. 
It  is  for  their  higheft  advantage  fo  to  employ 
their  refources,  as  to  fave  their  own  territories 
from  invafion.  Next  to  their  European  terri- 
tories, their  colonies  call  for  the  fame  aflift- 
ance.  They  are  indeed  much  more  expofed 
to  attack  from  their  remote  pofition  and  in- 
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teraal  weaknefs,  as   well  as  from   the  wifh   » » c  t. 
which  every  European  power  has  to  turn  the  . 

dangers  of  war  away  from  the  metropolis,  and 
to  increafe  its  colonial  dominions.  But  at  any 
rate,  a  ftate  poflefled  of  fcattered  territory 
prefents  more  points  of  attack ;  touches  in 
more  parts  the  dominions  of  rivals  or  encr 
mies ;  and,  confequently,  has  more  need  of 
that  policy  which  may  enable  it  to  avert  the 
dangers  of  aftual  invafion,  by  diverfions,  aU  ^ 
liances,  and  political  intrigues. 

We  may  conclude,  then,  that,  in  every. 
point  of  view,  it  is  flill  more  for  the  intereft 
of  a  nation  pofleffing  colonies,  than  for  the  in-* 
tereft  of  a  nation  compact  and  fituated  in  one 
quarter  of  the  world,  to  regard,  with  a  watch* 
fill  eye,  every  proceeding  of  its  neighbours ; 
to  interfere  in  their  concerns  j  to  prevent  their 
ufurpation ;  to  maintain  the  adual  balance  of 
power,  by  checking  every  attempt  at  ufurpa- 
tion or  oppreffion  ;  to  keep  down  the  po^er  of 
rivals,  by  befriending  the  weaker  ftates;  and,  by 
acquiring  a  place  and  footing  in  the  general 
concerns  of  the  international  fyftem,  to  retain 
the  conftant  power  of  defending  all  its  poflef- 
fions  in  the  fafeft  manner,  and  preferve  that 
tranquillity  fo  neceflary  to  its  colonial  afiairs. 
If  the  ftate  in  queftion  is  an  iiland,  this  conclu- 
^on  ftill  holds ;  for,  whatever  may  be  faid  of 
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BOOK  its  foreign  reladona  in  Europe,  H  if  not  infiU- 
^^'      ated  in  the  colonies,  but  forms  im  integral  part 
of  the  colonial  fyftem,  as  much  as  if  it  were  fi« 
tuated  in  the  heart  of  the  Europ^m  Omti* 
nent. 

Such  are  the  general  outlines  of  the  modem 
fyftem,  founded  upon  a  cooaftant  tttmtion  to 
the  prefervation  of  a  balance  of  power.  The 
fcience  which  profelTes  to  difcufs  the  general 
principles  of  this  fyflem,  and  their  particular  ap- 
plication in  detail  to  the  a&ual  fituation  of  the 
European  powers,  is,  of  confequence^  next  to 
jurifprudence  and  police^  the  moil  important 
that  can  occupy  the  attention  of  the  ftatefman* 
It  has  however  been  alleged^  that  this  is. an 
inquiry  reducible  to  no  general  or  fixed  princi* 
pies;  that  it  does  not  defenre  the  name  of 
fcience ;  that  it  depends  on  the  caprices  of  a 
few  individuals,  and  the  variations  in  their  views 
or  meafures,  occaliooed  \}j  accidental  occur- 
rences.  Mr  Hume,  in  particular^  at  the  very 
time  when  he  recommend^  the  drawing  of  our 
concluiions  on  fubje&s  of  domeftic  pcdicy,  as 
fine  as  it  is  pofI%le,  adds^  ^  that  in  Adk  af* 
^  fairs,  the  inferences  reft  on  the  concurrence 
^  of  a  multitude  of  caufes,  not,  as  in  foreign 
^  politics,  upon  accidents,  and  chances*  and 
i  the  caprices  of  a  few  perfons. '  *     It  may, 
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however^  be  obferved,  that  the  very  fenie  gene-  sect. 
ral  ^rguRf^^tSy  fo  irreiiflibly  ftated  by  tbait  acut^  .  J  j 
aii4  fHTofound  v^riter  to  prove  th^t  politics  may 
be  r^^ced  lo  ^  f^ncf^f  apply  as  well  to  the 
foreign,  a$  to  the  domieftic  policy  of  a  lUte.  A 
few  Biore  pajticul^  remarks  on  this  point  may 
ferve  tQ  fet  it  ii|  n  ^ght  fuSciently  (Inking ;  and 
to  illitftfute,  at  the  fame  time,  the  general  foun«« 
dation  of  the  ftability  and  expediency  of  the 
moden^  fy{lem< 

I,  All  the  goyernmcnts  of  Europe  hav© 
tended  uoilarmly»  and  not  very  flowly»  towards 
greater  freedom  and  mildnefs,  fince  the  rife  of 
the  commercial  policy  of  modem  times»  and  the 
g^^ral  diflfufion  of  knowledge  by  the  art  of 
pHeiMng.  Inftead  of  a  colleSion  of  defpota^ 
afluatedy  in  all  their  plans  of  internal  and  ex«« 
ternal  arraAgonent  by  caprice  or  accident,  the 
fyitem  of  European  princea  is  now  an  affem^ 
bla^  of  deputies  from  the  different  nations^ 
which  hqrc  intrnfted  them  with  certain  powers 
and  comnuflioaa  for  the  puhEc  good*  In  the 
execution  of  their  trufl,  indeed,  they  are  not  dii 
redly  accountable  to  any  human  authority ;  but, 
even  in  the  ftates  where  no  conftitutional  con-, 
troul  ia  appointed  to  the  power  of  the  crown, 
the  indired  influence  of  a  numerous  and  en^ 
^ghtened  people  is  uniformly  ftrcHig  upon  the 
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BOOK   councils  of  the  monarch.     It  is  always  his  in- 
Iff 
'    p  tereft  to  rule  by  gentle  and  agreeable  means, 

and  to  further,  by  every  meafure  in  his  power, 
the  profperity  of  his  ftate.  This  intereft,  though 
for  a  while  it  may  be  concealed  from  his  eyes, 
or  overruled  by  oppofitc  paffions,  can  never  be 
long  hidden  from  him ;  but  mufl  always,  in  the 
long-run,  force  itfelf  upon  his  attention  ^  and 
be,  for  the  moft  part,  the  guide  of  his  conduct. 
The  government  of  the  moft  defpodc  princes 
offers  conftant  examples  of  a  fubmiifion  to  that 
opinion,  which  can  there  fcarcely  make  itfelf 
heard ;  and  not  a  few  inftances  of  obedience  to 
the  voie^,  which,  from  its*  refiftlefs  power  over 
divai^s  themfelves,  has  been  emphatically  called 
the  voice  of  God.  A  check  is  thus  provided 
for  the  violence  of  royal  paiiions,  and  a  gvdde 
or  regulator  for  the  movements  of  even  a  def* 
pot's  caprice.  In  the  free  governments  of  mo- 
dem Europe,  however,  the  influence  of  public 
opinion  is  direft  ;  the  voice  of  the  nation  is  ac- 
knowledged ;  and  the  will  of  the  people  is  in 
general  obeyed,  the  only  doubt  being  as  to  the 
particular  line  of  condud  which  that  voice  and 
will  direds. 

2.  As  ^moft  all  princerrule  by  the  advice 
of  minifters,  and  muft  execute  their  decrees  by 
the  afliftance  of  a  great  number  of  deputies  j 
f  he  connexion  of  thofe  men  with  the  people  at 
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larfge  ;  thdr  refponfibility  to  their  country  j  the  sect. 
odium  and  perfonal  danger  which  attaches  to  a  . 
failure  of  any  plan  executed  by  their  interven- 
tion, whether  fuggefted  by  their  councils  or 
not ;  muit  quicken  their  perception  of  every 
national  danger  ;  and  embolden  them  to  with«- 
ftand,  in  the  cabinet,  any  pernicious  meafure 
di&ated  by  the  ignorance  or  caprice  of  their 
maften  Where  fo  many  muft  thus,  in  fome 
degree,  concur  in  every  adt  of  the  fovereign 
power,  and  fo  many  are  refponfible,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  coiratry,  for  every  abufe  in  the  govern- 
ment, it  is  manifeft  that  the  chances  of  wilful 
mifhile,  through  the  unprincipled  caprice,  or 
rafhneis,  or  levity,  or  pafTions  pf  a  fingle  mo* 
narch,  are  confiderably  diminiihed ;  and  that 
the  true  interefts  of  the  country,  in  its  relations 
to  foreign  dates,  can  only  be  loft  fight  of  or 
thwarted,  during  cafual  intervals,  when  the  mi- 
nifters  are  utterly  carelefs  of  popular  opinion 
in  comparifon  of  their  m^er's  will,  and  the 
tyrant  is  fo  fhortfighted  and  fo  corrupted  by 
his  unfortunate  fituation,  as  to  defpife  his  beft 
interefts  and  difregard  his  chief  danger. 

The  a£hial  refponfibility  of  every  minifter  to 
the  country,  even  in  governments  the  moft  un- 
principled and  defpotic  ;  and  the  fubmiilion  of 
the  Sovereign  to  the  will  of  the  people,  however 
debafed,  is  proved  by  fo  many  ftriking  fads  of 
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BOOK  common  notoriety,  that  it  is  fcarcely  neceflary 
.  '^'  .  to  ftatc  them  in  illuflration  of  the  foregoing  re- 
marks. *  The  Soldan  of  Egypt'  (fays  Mr 
Hume  *)  *  or  the  emperor  of  Rome,  might 
^  drive  his  harmlefs  fubjeds,  like  brute  beafts, 
^  againft  their  fentiments  and  inclinatioiis ;  but 
*  he  muft  at  lead  have  led  his  Mamelukes  or 
^  praetorian  bands,  Vke  men,  by  their  opinion. ' 
There  is  evidently  fomewhat  of  inconfiftency 
between  the  two  parts  of  this  propofition*  For, 
iinlefs  thofe  Mamelukes  and  praetorian  guards 
were  fo  numerous  as  to  command  the  whole 
ftate,  and  fo  feparated  from  the  reft  of  the 
commonwealth  as  to  participate  in  no  degree  in 
their  feelings,  and  to  be  altogether  unconnected 
with  their  wrongs,  it  is  clear,  that  in  the  long- 
run  they  mult  have  been  influenced  by  the  na* 
tional  opinicHi.  At  any  rate,  although,  in  thfc 
dome/ik  conc^ns  of  Egypt  or  Rome,  Ac  in- 
terefts  of  the  two  orders  might  be  frequently 
bppofed  to  each  other,  and  thofe  of  the  people 
be  neglefked,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  the 
txternal  relations  of  the  ftate,  the  two  clafies 
formed  but  one  body,  and  the  beft  interefts  of 
the  whole  were  the  fame.  The  caprice  of  the 
foldan  or  emperor,  then,  could  never,  for  any 
length  of  time,  ftifle  or  difobey  the  voice  cS 
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tbofe  bands  whom  he  had  to  guide  by  their  sect. 
good-will^  aad  rule;  by  their  opinion }  that  is, 
by  partly  yielding  to,  and  partly  dire&ing  their 
wiAes.  In  the  Aioft  ddpodc  goveitinients  of 
the  £aft^  th^  fiity  of  a  fitt)b  freqjuently  obtains 
a  change  of  miiiifters)  which  is  always  a  change 
of  meafures.  The  vizier  who  commands  a  van- 
quiflied  army,  who  advifes  an  unprofperous  war, 
or  ccmcliKles  a  d^dvantageous  peace,  is  gene- 
rally bowftringed  at  the  firfl  murmurs  of  the 
mob,  and  his  body  thrown  to  s^peafe  them. 
This  is  a  fiicrificse  o^de  by  the  moft  abiblute  of 
monarchs  to  the  will  of  the  moft  enflaved  peo- 
ple in  the  world.  The  powtf  of  the  Grand 
l^gnior,  which  lays  every  Muflulmaii  proftrate 
at  his  feet,  does  not  extend  to  the  enading  of 
any  law  which  might  add  to  the  taxes  of  the 
empire.  He  may  crufli  the  proudeft  of  his  ba- 
ftaws,  imd  fqueeze  from  the  ricbeft  of  his  offi^ 
cars  every  particle  of  dldr  accumulated  wealth  : 
he  may  bowftring  thoufends,  whom  ancient 
opinion  and  religious  prie^udice  has  taught  to 
believe  that  their  lives  w^e  made  (or  his  fport : 
but  he  dafes  not  iflue  any  regular  ordmanc^  for 
a  fingle  general  impoft  ;  or  the  feme  people, 
who,*  in  the  ftrangee<»iiradidions  of  t^is  unna- 
tural ilafe  of  fociety,  had  kifled  the  ax6  that 
was  lifted  againft  thdr  lives,  would  now  raife 
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.BOOK  their  united  Toice  with  a  force  powerful  to  Ihaki^ 
,    '"'    ,  the  innermoft  recefles  of  the  feragUo. 

When  Peter  the  Great  of  RufCa  wifhed  to 
invert  the  order  of  fuccefiion  to  the  Ipiperial 
throne,   from  an  unnatural  antipathy   to   the 
Tzarowitch,  whofe  rights  had  formerly  been  in 
fome  degree  acknowledged,  he  did  not  think  it 
fufficient  to  iffue  an  exprefs  tdx&j  declaring  the 
power  of  the  Emperor  to  fbc  upon  any  fucceflbr 
that  he  chofe.     He  began,  by  accuftoming  the 
minds  of  men  to  fuch  an  unfettied  and  arbitrary 
mode  of  inheritance,  in  cafes  of  private  pro- 
perty.    He  pubiiihed  a  previous  ordinance,  ob- 
liging each  father  to  bequeath  his  whole  real 
property  to  one  of  his  children,  leaving  him  the 
choice  of  his  heir.     This  fmgular  barbarian, 
nptwithftanding  the  many  vices  that  ftained  his 
chara&er,  and  the  conftant  cruelties  in  which 
his  rdgn  was  fpent,  had  the  merit  of  beginning 
the  civilization  of  his  boundlefs  empire.     He 
wiih^  to  raife  'his  lavage  and  enflaved  people 
to  the  rank  of  men  i  and  the  ordinance  which 
I  have  mentioned,  is  an  inilance  of  fubmiffion 
to  their  will,  from  a  real  or  fuppofed  neceility, 
and  from  a  wiih  to  bring  about  a  change  ixi 
their  opinions.     The  fucceeding  Tzars  have  ad- 
opted a  regular  mode  of  receiving  the  opinions 
of  the  mod  refpeftable  and  enlightened  part  of 
their  fubjeflis,  and  of  impofing  a  check  on  their 
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ftwn  atitfaority.    Upon  a  new  and  general  laW  ^  ^  ^  '^^ 
being  drawn  up,  the  ukafe  containing  it  is  tranf- 
knitted  to  each  of  the  governments^  aiid  the  vice* 
roys  may  aflemble  the  different  amrts  to  confi- 
der  it.    If  they  unanimoufly  difapprove,  they 
may  prefent  a  reprtfenfaiim  againft  it  to  the 
fenate*     The  law  is  teconiidered,  and  is  not 
obligatory  on  the  realm,  until  another  wdi^ 
nance  has  been  iflued  confirming  the  former.  * 
The  filly*  paffion  for  legiflation  which  diftin« 
guifhed  the  Emperor  Jofeph  II,  produced  ma« 
ny  laws  difagreeable  to  the  people  t  and  al- 
though the  whole  tenor  of  that  w^  monarch's 
reign  demonftrates  how  little  he  was  difpofed  to 
recognize  the  rights  of  his  fubjeds  ;  yet  thofe 
obnoxious  regulations  were  generally  abrogated 
almoft  as  foon  as  pafled*    While  he  was  dra« 
gooning  the  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  into 
a  fiirrender  of  their  moil  (acred  privileges,  and 
purpofeiy  acting   in  dired  oppofition  to  the 
wiihes  of  his  confUtuents  in  the  Imperial  diet, 
he  could  not  obtain  the  acquiefcence  of  Auftria 
(where  his  power  is  abfolute  by  law)  in  a  trifling 
and  abfurd  regulation  prefcribing  the  mterment 
of  dead  bodies  in  Ume-*pits :  and  the  difcontent 
of  that  part  of  his  empire  obliged  hini  to  aban- 
don this  idle  meafure.  f 

VOL.  II.  C^  3. 

■  II       ■■■■III     m        I m      mwJ-iM      .  1  n  ^^^i^—^»  li.iw  ^  ■      < 

*  Tooke't  Ruffian  Empire,  irol.  II.  p.  395. 
f  Miraibeau,  Monarchic  Pruffienne,  torn.  IV.  p»472« 
4to  edit* 
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3«  It  mufl  be  evident  to  every  one,  that  the 
only  reafdn  why  the  theory  of  international  re« 
laticms  has  been  fuppo£sd  incapable  of  being  re* 
duced  to  fixed  principle^  is,  the  apparently 
finall  number  of  men  concerned  in  regulating 
the  external  poUcy  of  ftates.     Where  a  great 
body  of  people  are  nearly  interefled,  and  take 
a  part  in  each  meafure ;  where  their  coafent, 
advice,  or  acquiefcence,  is  neceifary  to  the  exe- 
cution of  every  plan,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  al- 
ways a  much  fmaller  chance  of  capricious  and 
irregular  operations  being  carried  through,  than 
where  one  or  two  individuals  only  are  con- 
cerned*    It  is  a  remark  of  Machiavel,  diftia* 
guiflied  by  his  ufual  acutenefs  and  profiindity, 
that  although,  in  matters  of  general  difcuffion, 
the  people  are  often  miftaken,  yet,  in  matters 
reduced  to  particulars,  they  are  moft  fenfible 
and  judicious ;  that  the  prince  is  much  more 
apt  to  be  ungrateful,  both  through  avarice  and 
fufpicion,  than  the  people ;  that  the  multitude 
is  generally  both  wifer  and  more  conftant  than 
the  prince  $  and  that  thofe  leagues  or  confede- 
racies are  moft  to  be  trufted  which  are  made 
with  free  dates,  than  thqfe  which  are  made  with 
princes.     For  the  demonftration  of  thefe  im- 
portant and  curious  prppofitions,  both  by  rea- 
foning  and  illuitratiob,  I  refer  my  readers  to  the 
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difcoutfes  of  the  Flbrenitine  Secretary,  *  mor6 


*  more  ^^ct. 
particularly  the  fifty^ninib  chapter  of  the  firfi  tu,  |i  .■!■» 
book,  which  is  rooft  in  confonance  with  our 
prefent  reafonings,  and  contains  as  ftrid  a  de-^ 
monflxation  of  the  principle,  as  any  that  W6^ 
meet  with  in  geometry,  making  allowance  lot 
the  different  nature  .of  the  evidence,  f  As  \i€ 
hjive  feen,  that  in  all  dates,  whether  free  or 
enflaved,  the  regulation  of  public  affairs  is,  in 
fbme  degree,  influenced  by  public  opinion,  and 
that  the  moft  defpotic  princes  are  not  free  from 
its  influence,  either  diredty  or.  through  theii' 
fubordinate  agents ;  it  may  be  inferred,  diat  the 
principles  of  the  Italian  ftatefman  are  applica-' 
bk,  in  feme  meafure,  to  the  movements  of  all 
independent  communities ;  a^d  that  the  exter- 
nal,  as  well  as  internal  affairs  of  dates,  are  the 
more  fteady,  and  the^more  reducible  to  certain' 
laws,  the  greater  the  number  of  men  is,  to 
whofe  management  thofe  affairs  are  entrufted^ 
and  the  more  exteniive  the  circle  is,  whofe  opi- 
nion or  will  affeds  that  management. 

4.  The  relative  interefts  of  different  i^ations 

are  affected  by  various  circumdances,  either  un^ 

C^  2  alterable, 

*  DiTcorfi  fopra  1»  prima  dcca  di  T.  Livio.  l^^.  I. 
«P*  «9»  47»  58»  3c  59. 

f  Cap.  lix.  Dl  quafi  cwfederaHom  0  h^a  al&t  J$  fu9 
pik  fdare^  0  quella  futta  con  una  Republic a^  •  S  queliaftUtd 
con  un  principe^ 
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^  o  a  K  alterable,  or  only  flowly  aherable,  in  thdr  rcfac-' 
tive  fituation  and  domeftic  ftate*  The  know^ 
ledge  and  comparifon  of  thofe  circumftances, 
torvM  the  foimdatbn  of  the  fcience,  the  prin" 
ciple»  of  which  we  are  now  coniklermg ;  and 
k  is  very  evident  that  this  knowledge  muft  be 
of  as  difEcuk  acquifition,  as  it  is  important  and 
pra&ically  ufef^l.  For,  in  order  to  have  a  clear 
view  of  the  foreign  relations  of  any  power,  it  i& 
neceflary  to  be  acquainted  with  the  circum* 
fiances,  not  only  of  that  nation,  but  of  all  the 
reit  which  compofe  the  European  common^ 
wealth  ;  to  learn,  accurately  their  political  ftate  ; 
to  inveftigate  their  national  chara£ter»  and  ha« 
bits ;  to  confult  minutely  their  ftatiftical  fitua^ 
tion : — fo  intimately  is  the  federal  power  (the 
puiffhnce  federative  of  the  foreign  politicians) 
blended  with  the  internal  force,  and  the  rela- 
tive pofition  with  the  infulated  ftate  of  any 
country.  The  temporary  drcumftances  of  the 
diflbrent  powers  ddferve  alfo  to  be  coniidered 
in  a  practical  point  of  view: — ^the  court  in- 
trigues; leading  charaders  of  the  military  or 
political  departments;  and  the  diitinguiibed 
men  in  the  literary  world*.  Thefe  make  up,  in 
the  great  book  of  politics,  what  may  be  called 
the  chapter  of  accidents ;  and  it  is  a  chapter 
which  perpetually  fists  all  the  inferences  and 
calculations  of  the  other  parts  at  defiance*    £z« . 
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ccpt  this  lad  head,  it  is  obvious  that  every  o- 
ther  branch  of  the  fubjed  is  general,  and  redu*- 
dble  to  fixed  principles :  the  other  circumftances 
which  I  have  enumerated  are  of  a  general  and 
invariable  nature,  or  diey  vary  ilowly  and  regu- 
larly, or  according  to  certain  laws,  which  it  is 
the  bufinelb  of  the  political  philofopher  to  afcer- 
tain.  The  hft  kind  of  circumftances  whi/ h  I 
mentioned,  are,  indeed,  more  irregular,  and 
their  difturbing  force  it  not  denied.  But,  in 
confidering  the  effeds  of  the  former,  we  muft 
lay  out  of  view  diofe  deranging  caufes,  as  we 
demonftrate  (in  Dynamics)  the  properties  of  the 
mechanical  powers,  without  taking  into  view 
the  effeftt  of  fri£don,  or  the  refiilance  of  the 
medium  in^  which  the  powers  operate*  In  a 
pradical  pcxnt  of  view,  thofe  difturbing  caufes 
muft  be  carefully  weighed.;  and  to  inveitigate 
diem,  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  lawgiver,  the  prince 
himfelf,  his  minifters  of  ftate,  with  his  agents 
in  diplomatic  affairs :  in  a  word,  of  the  practi- 
cal politician  or  ftatefman ;  a  chara&er  of  di« 
ftinguiflied  rank  in  every  country,  filling  at  once 
die  moft  dignified  and  difficult  place  which  man 
can  occupy,  and  very  little  deferving  of  thofe 
ill-tempered  inve£tives  which  Dr  Smith  has 
been  pleafed  to  heap  upon  it,  in  a  fit  of  peevifli- 
96&y  not  unnatural  to  one  who  had  feen  how 
<^3  very 
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iir. 


very  feldom  this  great  and  importailt  chsirafi^er 
has  been  adequately  fupported.  * 

That  fuch  difturbing  caufes  do  exift  to  af- 
{cGt  the  foreign  relatiobs  of  every  ftate,  is  no 
more  an  argument  s^gaiuft  the  fcieace  of  which 
we  are  treating,  than  the  undoubted  exiftetice 
and  efFeds  of  caufes  exactly  fimilar  in  the  do« 
ineftic  policy  of  ftates.  is  a  reafon  for  denyifig 
(what  no  one  now  thinks  of  doubting)  that  the 
principles  of  governoieat  are  reducible  to  a  ge- 
nejcal  aiid  certain  fcience.  The  degree  of  vi- 
gour inherent  in  any  form  of  government — the 
freedom  enjoyed  by  tb^  peopie-^the  influence 
of  the  privileged  orders  upon  the  great  engine 
of  the  ftate — all  thefe  are  liable  to  be  affeSed 
every  momentj^  and  are  aftually  affefted  by  the 
charaders  of  the  leaders  in  the  different  depart- 
ments of  the  conftitution.  Yet  no  one>  fince 
the  days  of  Ariftotle,  has  denied^  that  the  doc- 
trines .of  a  monarchical^  ariftocratical,  and  de- 
mocratic^! government  are  reducible  to  certain 
*  general 

*  M7  readers  will  be  anqfed  with  the  little  piece  of  ill 
humour  which  this  truly  gr^ at  man  vents  upon  the  flatefmaa 
or  poHtician,  in  the  paflage  here  alluded  to, .  He  calls  hira 
*  an  inftdious  and  crafty  animal ;  '  forgetting,  furely,  that  Cz- 
far,  CatOy  Demodhenesi  Richlieu,  and  nvany  others,  who 
have  made  the  world  tremble  at  their  oames*  or  revere  tbor 
memory,  muft  be  ranged  in  this  very  clafs. — -WeaUh  ofNa- 
tms,  Book  iv.  cap.  2* 
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general  pr Inciples  ;  and  that  the  nature  <rf  go-  s  2  c  -ft 
vernment,  in  general,  is  a  fubjed  of  fcientific  V  i 
inquiry. 

In  fad,  the  foreign  affairs  of  nations  are 
much  lefs  apt  to  be  influenced  by  accidental 
events,  than  is  generally  imagined.  The  death 
of  a  civil  or  military  chiefs  who  had  fupported 
the  greatnefs  of  a  ftate,  by  the  vigour  and  wif^ 
dom  of  his  councils,  or  the  glory  of  bis  arms, 
is  feldon,  if  ever,  a  cauie  of  great  change  in 
the  relative  importance  of  that  country*  Great 
men  rife  in  certain  circumftances;  they  are 
dilcipllned  an  particular  fchools ;  they  train  up 
fucceffors  for  themfehres ;  they  are  called  forth 
by  certain  emergencies  in  public  afiairs«  This 
is  more  particularly  the  cafe  in  great  fyftems^ 
either  civil  or  military— in  the  extenfive  go- 
vernments, or  vaft  regular  armies  of  modern 
times,  all  the  operations  of  which  are  combin-* 
ed,  and  mutually  dependent  one  upon  another. 
As  thefe  can  only  be  carried  on  by  the  united 
exertions  of  many  perfons  of  the  fame  habits 
and  call  of  talents,  their  fuccefs  muil  always 
depend  on  the  union  of  men  whofe  abilities 
and  experience  in  their  arts  are  extenfive.  If 
the  general  or  the  ftatefmen  falls,  his  place  will 
be  filled  by  fome  of  thofe  whofe  talents  have 
ailifled  him  in  fubordinate  branches  of  employ- 
meat  ^  and  the  conflant  demand  for  merit,  in  a 
certain  department,  will  generally  excite  men 
(^4  to 
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to  apply  their  attention  to  the  acquifition  of 
the  excellence  fo  much  wanted,  and  fo  fplea- 
didly  rewarded.     Qreat  occafions  draw  into 
public  life  fuch  men  as  have  long  been  labour- 
ing to  fit  themfelves  for  their  ftacion ;  and  new 
talents,  new  powers,  frequently  fpring  up  in  a 
man's  mind,  when  he  is  placed  in  a  fituation  of 
preeminent  difficulty  and  fplendour   fufficient 
to  call  them  forthf     The  great  objed  of  every 
nation  fhould  be,  to  remove  every  impediment 
or  check  that  may  prevent  fuch  men  from 
rifing  into  the  flations  for  which  their  natural 
or  acquired  faculties  render  them  fit.    Under 
a  free  government,  the  reftridions  upon  the 
rife  of  real  merit  are  much  fewer  than  under  ^ 
defpotifm ;  and  the  chance  of  preferment  is  exr 
tended  to  a  much  wider  circle.    In  thofe  coun- 
tries, then,  much  lefs  confequaxce  may  be  tu 
tached  to  the  exiftence,  or  to  the  lofs  of  a  par- 
ticular man.     It  is  feldom  that  we  meet  with 
Fleurys,  or  Turgots,  or  Bernftoffs,  or  Haflans ; 
But  a  Walpole,  or  a  Pitt,  is,  happily  for  man- 
kind, frequently  reproduced  in  the  courfe  of 
an  age.     Thus,  the  appearance  of  thofe  iUuf- 
trious  charaders,  in  whofe  hands  the  fates  of 
nations  are  placed,  is  much  lefs  regulated  by 
accident  than  is  generally  fuppofed,  more  efpe- 
cially  in  modern  times  and  in  free  dates.    It 
follows,  that,  even  in  that  branch  of  foreign 
policy  which  I  have,  denominated  the  chapter  of 

accidents^ 
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accidents,  feme  principles  may  be  traced  ;  and  ^  b  c  t. 
that  lefs  is  to  be  imputed  to  blind  hazard  than  ^  '  *> 
moft  men  are  at  firft  apt  to  imagine.  May  we 
be  allowed  to  hope  that  the  time  is  approach* 
ing,  (not  rapidly,  or  by  violent  changes,  but 
llowly  and  quietly,  like  all  thofe  arrangements 
of  natore  which  tend  to  the  fubftantial  im- 
provement of  the  fpecies),  when  the  eftablifh* 
ment  of  equal  rights,  and  rational  fyftems  of 
regular  government  over  the  whole  of  Eui'ope, 
fliall  diminlfh  yet  farther  the  confequences  at- 
tached to  the  caprices  and  accidental  fates  of 
individuals,  and  (ball  reduce  to  complete  order 
all  the  circumflances  that  affed  the  intercourfe 
of  nations ;  fo  as  to  fubje£t  their  whole  move- 
ments to  certain  general  and  invariable  laws, 
CO  reduce  every  eccentricity  of  courfe,  and  to 
itorred  all  accidental  inequalities  or  alterations 
in  the  fyftem.  ^ 

I  have  now  fini(hed  the  general  obfervations 
that  I  purpofed  to  premife^  upon  the  nature 
and  firft  principles  of  the  fdence  which  treats 
of  international  policy.  I  proceed  to  confider 
fome  of  the  propofitions  in  which  the  doftrine 
of  the  balance  of  power  is  contained.  I  have, 
in  the  foregoing  ftatements,  infifted  the  more 

at 

*  See  the  general  obferration  which  Mr  Stewart  bat 
made  upon  Mr  Hume'a  dodrine,  in  hia  very  profound  and 
fkgant  wotk  «  the  <  PMrfi^by  of  the  Humm  ^md^ '' 
iphV,  IV.  (c^  & 
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SOCK  ^t  large  on  the  poflibility  of  reducifig  the  ex« 
"'•  ternal  policy  of  nations  to  certain  general  prin- 
ciples;  becaufe,  befides  thedirefk  negation  of 
this  propofuion  by  Mr  Hums  and  others,  it  has 
been  very  much  the  cuftom  of  inferior  politi- 
cians, and  of  the  common  run  of  mankind, 
more  particularly  in  Great  Britain,  to  decry 
fuch  fpeculations  as  vain  and  illufive  ;  to  hold 
them  up  as  objects  fit  only  for  the  pedantic  ftadft 
of  Germany  and  Holland ;  and  to  defcribe  them 
as  points  that  ihould  be  fettled  by  the  finical, 
and  too  often  contemptible  charafbers,  who  are 
generally  the  reprefentatives  of  the  greateft  na- 
tions, and  who  have  brought  a  fort  of  ridicule 
upon  the  very  name  of  diplomacy.  The  graved 
fubje£t  that  can  occupy  the  human  mind  (inti- 
mately connected  indeed  with  our  prefent  in- 
quiry,  though  not  altogether  of  the  fame  kind 
with  it),  the  /aw  of  nations^  has  been  expofed 
to  a  fimilar  contempt.  Montefquieu  himfelf, 
lawyer  and  hiftorian  as  he  was,  has,  with  his 
ufual  pailion  for  an  epigram,  grofsiy  mifrepre- 
fented  a  fubjeA  as  important  and  refined  as 
any  in  his  own  department  of  municipal  jurif- 
prudence.  He  ferioufly  explains  ^  the  founda* 
^  tion  of  international  law, '  by  telling  us, 

•  that  the  whole  fyftem  is  a  fet  of  obvious  co- 

*  rollaries  to  a  maxim  in  ethics — That  in  war 
^  nations  Ihould  do  as  little  injury,  and  in  peace 
<  a$  much  good,  to  each  other,  as  is  ctmfiAent 
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*  with  their  itidividual  fafety. '  Without  a{k-  sect. 
ing  whether  it  is  poffible  that  the  author  of  this  .  '*  , 
witticifm  Ihould  erer  have  heard  of  the  infults 
of  flags^  the  precedence  of  ftates,  nay,  the 
whole  admitted  caufes  of  juftifiable  war,  and 
admitting  that  all  the  parts  of  the  fyftem  may 
be.  drained,  fo  as  to  come  under  the  general 
propofition ;  we  may  be  allowed  to  remark, 
with  great  deference  to  fo  high  a  name,  that 
fucii  obferrations  are  extremely  afelefs  and  un^ 
hmh&ory ;  that  we  learn  from  this  remark 
nothing  which  can  give  the  flighted  hint  of  the 
nature  of  public  law ;  that  it  is  as  inilrudive 
as  if  one  ignorant  of  mathematics  were  to  fay, 
^-  the  whole  of  this  troublefbme  fcience  con^ 
^  fills  of  obvious  corollaries  from  a  very  eafy 
^  axiotn--«wbatever  is,  is.  *  In  this  manner 
might  all  fcience  bie  fimplified ;  and  learners, 
who  knew  what  ^  coroihiry '  was,  might  be 
charmed  to  hear,  that  they  had  but  one  pro^ 
pofition  to  learn  aod  remember,  and  that  all 
the  reft  was  ^  cnroUary  *  deduced  from  it. 

I  trnft  that  the  remarks  already  ftated,  will 
fuffice  to  evince  how  miftaken  are  all  fuch 
views  of  foreign  policy  at  international  law ; 
that  thoie  fciences  will  appear  ftridiy  reduci-^ 
ble  to  certain  general  principles,  and  leading* 
to  important  applications  ;  that  thofe  fubjefts 
will  b^  fouBd  to  be  highly  refined  and  deticate,* 
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and  as  fully  deferving  of  minute  inTcAigatioa 
as  any  within  the  range  of  the  human  intellect* 
As  we  proceed^  farther  illuftrations  c^  thefe  re* 
marks  will  occur,  to  fet  their  truth  in  a  (UU 
ftronger  point  of  view« 

1.  Treaties  or  pubRc  pa&ions  are  the  folema 
and  authentic  expreffions  of  certain  agree- 
ments,  which  the  governments  of  friendly  or 
neutral  powers  have  entered  into  for  their  mu- 
tual  advantages.  In  fo  far  as  refers  to  our  pre* 
fent  fubjed,  they  are  chiefly  of  three  kinds, 
amicable  J  defenjive^  effenjive  and  defet^ve.  The 
firft  are  fimpie  cd&tions  of  hoftilxties{  the 
next  are  agreements  of  mutual  affiilance  in 
cafe  of  attack  from  a  third  power  j  and  the  laft 
are  more  flrift  union9  of  intereft,  ioit  the  at* 
complifhment  of  certain  objeQs  mutually  bene- 
ficial*  The  fecond  are  feldom  pure  and  un« 
mingled.  Many  treaties  bear  the  name  of  de- 
fenfive,  which,  by  fiscret  articles,  or  more  com* 
monly  by  mutual  underftanding,  and  not  un- 
frequently  by  the  exprefs  tenor  of  the  flipula* 
lions,  are  ffat&ly  of  the  third  kind  j  and,  in 
general,  a  pa£don  bona  fide  defenlive,  has  a 
tendency  to  bring  about  one  of  the  more  inti- 
mate and  effe&ual  defcription. 

The  monopolizing  and  jealous  fpirit  of  mer- 
CUitile  policy,  in  modern  times,  has  added  to 

th« 
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the  kinds  of  treaties  juft  now  mentioned,  a  sect. 
founh,  known  by  the  name  of  commercial;  of  .      '     . 
which  the  objefl  is,  to  fettle  a  certain  rate  of 
trade  between  the  high  contrading  parties  ;  or 
(what  comes  to  the  (ame  thing)  to  grant  each 
other  certain  privileges  of  buying  and  felling, 
refufed  to  other  ftates.     Thefe  treaties  are  in 
every  cafe  abfurd  ;  they  are  meant  to  reftrain 
that  which  ought  in  its  nature  to  be  free,  and    ^ 
to  be  regulated  only  by  the  unreftrided  opera* 
tions  of  private  traders  :  they  relate  to  fubjeds 
in  which  no  government  ought  ever  to  concern 
itfelf:  they  are  only  tolerable  when  their  ob« 
je£t  is  the  abolition  of  reflriftions  formerly  im-   . 
pofed  by  foolifli  rulers,  or  gradually  ariiing 
from  the  prejudices  of  the  people. 

All  treaties  have  been  expofed  to  the  invec- 
dves  and  farcafms  of  thofe  who  do  not  duly  ap« 
preciate  the  nature  of  the  inftitution.  They 
are  bits  of  parchment,  and  may  be  torn ;  they 
are  made  by  men  of  peace  in  their  clofets,  and 
may  be  violated  by  foldiers  in  the  field  ;  they 
are  deeds,  by  which  ftates  affed  to  bind  them* 
felves,  while  no  court  of  public  law  exifts,  in 
which  the  party  failing  may  be  compelled  to 
perform  his  part }  they  are  intended  to  check 
the  ambition  of  princes  or  commonwealths, 
but  they  are  to  be  obferved  by  thofe  who  feel 
the  qhecks,  and  may  in  a  moment  throw  them 

off. 
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B  o  o  K  off.  *  Gire  me, '  faid  Prince  Eugene,  in  the 
"^  true  fpirit  of  thcfe  reafons— *  Give  me, '  faid 
the  General,  ivhen  he  faw  that  his  allies  were 
flow  to  fulfil  conventions  made  againft  their 
obvioas  interefts,  and  refufmg  to  gratify  his 
ambition,  againft  their  own  fafety  and  beyond 
their  means— ^  Give  me  a  battalion  of  foldiers, 
^  they  will  do  more  than  a  thoufand  treaties. ' 
If  all  ftates  were  ruled  by  general  officers,  this 
lentiment  would  indeed  be  accurately  true.  In 
that  cafe,  a  corporal  would  be  a  much  more 
important  perfonage  than  a  publicift  or  an  am- 
baffador ;  but  he  would  alfo  be  more  intereft- 
ing  than  a  municipal  judge  or  jurifconfult :  for 
all  municipal  law,  as  well  as  all  public  law, 
would  yield  to  the  truncheon  and  the  bayonet. 
The  fame  fentiment  would  hold  good,  alfo,  of 
all  fuch  treaties  as  thofe  entered  into  about  the 
time  of  Eugene,  and  thofe  to  which  he  evi- 
dently alludes**treaties  evidently  difadvantage- 
ous  to  one  of  the  contrading  parties,  and 
wholly  beneficial  to  the  others.  But  it  hap- 
pens that,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  fociety.  Gene- 
rals  receive  their  commiflion  to  aft,  and  their 
orders  to  defift,  from  men  ftrongly  interefled 
in  the  prefervation  of  pacific  relations ;  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  national  faith  ;  in  the  exifU 
ence  of  a  public  code,  to  which  all  parties  may 
srt  all  times  appeal. 

If, 
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If,  by  fuch  declamatory  arguments,  it  ia  ^ect. 

meant  to  demonftrate,  that  treaties  will  not  of  , J;^ 

thcmfelves  be  Sufficient  to  maintain  peace  or  aU 
Kances — to  preferve  the  independence  6f  flat6$ 
—to  infure  fuccefs  in  war — we  muft  admit  the 
pofition;  for  certainly  no  one  ever  imagined 
that  an  ambafiador's  feal  and  fubfcription  com-* 
municated  to  the  ikin  of  a  dead  (heep  the  facul- 
ty of  traaquilHzing,  or  roufmg  the  public  mind, 
levying  armies,  gaining  battles,  and  taking 
towns.  One  would  truft  more  to  its  powera 
in  the  hands  of  a  drummer,  than  of  a  ftatefman, 
to  produce  thofe  eiFeds.  But  that  fuch  folemn 
conventions  as  lead  to  treaties,  fuch  difcuf- 
fions  as  attend  them  in  the  nations  contrading^ 
fuch  ratifications  as  finiih  them,  fuch  ideas  of 
pledge  and  form  as  they  are  uniformly  fup- 
polied  to  convey-— that  all  thofe  circumftances 
have  amoft  powerful  influence,*  cannot  by  any 
oBe  be  called  in  queftion,  who  Is  acquainted 
with  the  hiftory  of  man,  or  the  nature  of  the 
human  mind.  Independent  of  the  fpirit,  in-i 
deed,  with  which  thofe  conventions  are  made> 
the  mere  padion  is  but  a  bit  of  parchment.  In<* 
dependent  of  the  fpirit  which  extorted  the 
Magna  Charta  and  Habeas  Corpus,  thofe  re« 
cords  of  the  freedom  and  fpirit  of  our  anceC- 
tors  would  be  moft  unavailing  to  the  liberties  , 
of  the  prefent  generation.     Both  the  one  and 
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B  o  o  ^  other  are  conventional  figns — kgal  modes  of 
,  '  .  exprefling  a  bargain*«-certain  folemn  aAs,  the 
performance  of  which  intimates  to  the  world 
that  certain  intentions  were  perfeded  in  the 
minds  of  the  parties  at  the  time— certain  deeds^ 
leaving  a  record  which  may  refrelh  the  memo* 
ry  of  the  parties,  and  to  which  the  party  fiiliiU 
ling  may  appeal.  Neither  the  treaties  of  We(l« 
phalia  (now,  unhappily,  a  matter  of  hiftory), 
nor  the  Magna  Charta,  can  be  enforced  dired* 
ly  by  the  mandate  of  any  human  court,  fope** 
rior  to* both  parties*  If  the  drcumftances  which 
gave  rife  to  the  latter  were  materially  altered, 
it  would  become  obfolete,  as  the  former  has 
already  become.  While  no  material  change 
takes  place,  they  ftand  on  record  before  the 
whole  world,  to  animate  the  parties  contra£ting 
—to  check  them  in  their  conduct  on  their 
honour  and  good  faith— to  fhew  the  furround- 
ing  nations  what  compa&s  have  been  mad^-* 
and  to  hold  up  to  execration  thofe  that  break 
them« 

The  foundation  of  the  ftability  of  every 
treaty  is  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  parties. 
It  is  a  juft  remark  of  the  Florentine  Secretary/^ 
that,  even  after  the  moft  unequal  conteft,  no 
peace  between  nations  can  ever  be  foUd,  by 
which  one  nation  gains  much  more  than  the 
other.    If  the  one  gains  much  real  good,  and 

the 
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the  other  only  obtains  fafcty  from  total  ruin,  sect. 
the  peace  will  be  broken  j  either  by  the  former, 
ag  foon  as  her  power  is  recruited  fufEciently 
to  complete  the  work  of  conqueft ;  or  by  the 
latter,  as  foon  as  fhe  has  breathed  a  little,  and 
can  hope  to  regain  her  loft  ground.  All  fuch 
foolifh  treaties  are  rather  conventions  of  truce, 
than  of  peace.  They  were  one  great  means  of 
conqueft  ufed  by  the  Romans :  they  are  ren-i 
dered  lefs  frequent  in  modern  times,  by  the 
principles  of  the  balancing  fyftem. 

The  obfervation  of  Machiavel  maybe  ex^ 
tended  to  alliances  in  general  between  nations. 
Leagues,  particularly  thofe  of  a  nature  both 
oiFenfive  and  defenfive,  have  generally  owed 
their  inftability  to  a  neceflary  difunion  of  par- 
ties, arifing  from  each  pofleiling  views  radicaU 
ly  incompatible  with  thofe  of  the  others  ;  views, 
properly  fpeaking,  fecondary  to  the  main  ob- 
je£l  of  the  convention,  but  more  interefting 
and  more  binding  to  the  individual  party,  than 
any  views  of  the  common  cafte. 

The  remarks  made  above,  apply  to  thofe 
fubiidiary  obligations,  entered  into  by  nations 
not  ftridly  concerned  in  the  ftipulations,  in 
which  the  acceding  poWers  guarantee  the  trea« 
ty  or  bargain  to  fupport  the  party  fulfilling  a«. 
gainft  all  infradions  committed  by  the  other. 
Thefe  are  generally  modi6f:d  by  tjje  difpofition 
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BOOK  of  all  parties  at  the  time  Trh^n  the  requifitioo 
to  perform  h  made  to  the  parties  goaramees. 
They  are  the  refinement  of  the  modern  fjlletti 
ef  interfereace« 

%,  The  circumftances  in  the  relithe  fitna* 
fion  of  the  European  powers  ;  their  proximi- 
ty, their  conftant  intercourfe,  their  rivalry, 
and  the  uniform  delire  that  all  ptince»  hare  to 
extend  their  dommions,  render  it  abfolntely 
Aeceffury  that  no  one  power  fiiouM  view  with 
faidifierehce  the  domeftic  affairs  of  the  reft, 
more  partitularly  thofe  a&irs  which  have  a  re- 
ference  to  the  increafe  or  confolidatioa  of  na- 
tional refources. 

For  the  purpofe  of  acquiring  fnch  informa- 
tion, the  inftitiition  of  ambafladors  ha»  been 
adopted,  or  of  privileged  fpiet^  as  they  have 
been  csAed  by  witty  men,  with  much  the  fame 
propriety  of  ijpeeeh  that  would  mark  the  perlbn- 
ige  who  fiiould  be  plcafed  to  caU  Generab 
mafter*butcher»,  %t  Judges  bahgmea.  From  the 
inftitution  of  ambafladors,  an  efiential  and  pe- 
culiar part  of  the  modern  fyftem,  have  refulted 
the  moft  important  confequences — a  conftant 
intercoorfe  between  the  two  governments  ^  fre^ 
quent  opportunities  of  detecting  and  preventing, 
hoftife  meafares  or  artifices ;  and  ftill  more  fre- 
quent occaiions  of  avoiding  raptures,  by  time- 
ly complaint,  and  explanation  or  redrefs*    The 
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natural  effcdts  of  the  fyftem  to  which  this  mat-   sect. 
ter  has  been  reduced,  are  certainly  the  preven- 
tion  of  vfZTS^   and  the  fyftematizing  of  the 
grand  art  of  pacification. 

The  relative  influence  of  the  national  chang- 
es that  happen  in  one  part  of  Europe,  upon  the 
proceedings  of  the  other  parts,  might  be  iiluf. 
trated  by  a  variety  of  fa^s  from  modern  hif*- 
lory.  That  influence  feems  to  be  wholly  inde>- 
pendent  of  all  theory  or  fyftem-^it  is  founded 
OD  natural  circumftances  :  and  I  have  formerly 
fiated  feveral  of  thefe,  particularly  the  hiflor y 
of  ftanding  armies,  and  of  the  formation  of  the 
ftates  which  compofe  the  great  national  com«i 
tnunity  of  modem  Europe.  ^ 

The  right  of  national  interference  (a  bte 
refinement  of  this  right  of  proportional  im^ 
movement)  has»  like  all  other  valuable  and  ia» 
cred  principles,  been  called  in  queftion^  It  has 
been  denied,  that  the  total  overthrow  of  ail  re^ 
g^ar  government  in  (he  gMStceft  nation  of  Em^ 
rope )  the  abolition  of  every  falutary  reftraitit 
upoA  the  operations  of  the  multitude  $  the  e^ 
redion  of  n  (bandard  to  which  every  thing  re^ 
bettious  tt^  unprincipled  might  repdiri  the 
open  nvowiil  of  nn^chy^  atheifm^  and  oppref* 
fiM  ts  a  'p^Mk  ttteA  t^t  has  been  denied 
R  is  that 
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BOOK  that  the  exiftence  of  this  grand  nuifance  gave 
the  vicinage  (to  ufe  Mr  Burke's  appofite  illuf- 
tration)  a  right  to  interfere.  Yet  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  \^'hat  national  changes,  except  the 
introduction  of  the  peftiience,  could  give  a  bet- 
ter right  to  the  neighbourhood  to  rejefi:  all  in- 
tercourfe  vi^ith  fo  infected  a  mafs  as  France 
then  was.  And  if  fuch  defenfive  meafures 
were  abfolutely  necefiary,  it  is  evident  that  the 
ilighteft  aggreflioaon  the  part  of  this  neigh- 
bour, juftiiied  that  open  war,  which  was  fo 
loudly  prefcribed  by  the  flighted  chance  of  its 
leading  to  a  reftoration  of  order.  The  kn* 
menfe  acquifition  of  power  which  the  French 
government  acquired  by  the  revolution ;  the 
general  levy  and  arming  that  immediately  took 
place*— would  have  juftified  all  neighbours  in 
extending  their  refources,  upon  the  common 
principles  of  the  modern  fyftem.  Now,  if  this 
increaie  of  French  power  had  taken  place  on 
the  Spanifli,  inftead  of  the  North  fide  of  the 
Pyrennees )  if  it  had  been,  not  a  fudden  aug- 
mentation of  internal  refources,  but  an  increafe 
of  territory  and  power  by  conqueft — ^no  one 
doubts  the  propriety  of  an  immediate  interfere 
ence :  nay,  if  this  increafe  had  only  been  in 
contemplation,  no  one  would  befitate  to  confi- 
der  the  formation  of  the  plan  as  fufficient  caufe 
for  war :— -So  thought  our  forefathers  at  leaft, 
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vhen  they  attacked  Louis  XIV.  a  hundred  s  e  c  t.- 
years  ago.  But,  what  diflFerence  is  there,  as  to  .  ^  i 
foreign  ftates,  whether  fuch  an  augmentation  of 
power  takes  place  at  the  expence  of  the  Spanifh 
branch  of  the  Bourbons,  or  at  the  cofl:  of  the 
other  branch  of  that  illuftrious  houfe  ?  whe- 
ther this  fudden  change  in  the  afped  of  one 
powei^ful  rival  neighbour  is  the  confequence  of 
her  foreign  conquefts,  or  of  her  rapid  internal 
changes  ?  whether  the  addition  is  drawn  from 
the  pillaged  provinces  of  Spain,  or  the  over- 
throw of  all  the  peaceful  inftitutions,  and  the 
plunder  of  all  the  wealthy  orders  at  home  ? 
When  fuch  a  fudden  and  prodigious  increafe 
of  refources  takes  place  in  one  country,  as  can 
only  be  matched  by  a  fimilar  revolution  deve- 
loping equal  powers  in  the  neighbouring  na- 
tions, thofe  neighbours  ate  exadly  in  this  di* 
lemma; — either  they  muft  wade  through  all 
manner  of  turbulence  and  danger,  to  the  fud- 
den poflei&on  of  refources  fufficient  to  balance 
this  new  power ;  or  they  muft  fubmit  to  this 
new  power.  One  mode  of  efcape  only  remains 
from  alternatives  equally  cruel :  they  may  unite 
againft  this  common  nuifance  ;  they  may  inter- 
fere,  and  abate  it.  If  France  had  conquered 
the  kingdoms  of  Leon  and  Caftile,  who  doubts 
that  Britain  and  Auftria  might  have  attacked 
JjQr,  though  neither  of  them  were  friends  of 
R  3  Spain? 
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Spain  ?  But  this  was  not  abfolutely  neceflaiy ; 
for,  firft,  they  might  have  perhaps  favcd  them- 
felves  by  defenfive  alliance,  and  the  peaceable 
improvement  of  their  internal  refourccs;  or, 
fecondly,  they  might  certainly  have  acquired  in 
Holland,  or  Denmark,  or  Spain  itfelf,  an  extent 
of  territory  equal  to  that  gained  by  France. 
JBut  the  former  meafure  would  have  been  dan* 
gerous ;  the  latter  both  dangerous  and  unjuft. 
In  like  manner,  Britain  and  Auftria  might  have 
met  the  crifis  of  therr  afiairs,  arifing  from  the 
new  and  fudden  acquilition  of  refources  which 
France  made  at  the  revolution.  Firft,  they 
might  have  united  defenfively,  as  ancient  allies, 
and  worked  all  the  while  to  improve  their  in- 
ternal refources  5  or,  fecondly,  they  might  have 
revolutionized,  and  followed  the  French  ex- 
ample.  The  firft,  however,  pf  thofe  plans 
would  have  been  dangerous  ;  the  latter,  both 
dangerous  and  unprincipled.  One  altelnative 
remained;  — a  union  againft.th^  unheard-of 
nuifance. 

I  hefitate  not,  then,  to  lay  it  down  as  a  prin- 
ciple  applicable .  to  this  extreme  cafe,  that, 
whenever  a  fudden  and  great  change  takes 
place  in  the  internal  i(lrudyre  of  a  ftate,  dan- 
gerous in  a  high  degree  to  all  neighbours,  they 
have  a  right  to  attempt,  by  hoftile  interference, 
the  reftoration  of  an  order  of  things  which  may 
/     ' ^  be 
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be  Mp  to  themfelves ;  or,  at  leaft,  to  couitterba-  3  e  c  t. 
iance,  by  adlreaggrdfion,  the  new  force  fiidden-  ■_  ^  _f 
ly  acquired.  If  a  highwaynian  puUs  out  a  piftol 
from  his  bofom,  fhall  ve  wait  till  he  loads  and 
pre&nts  it,  before  we  kill  and  difarm  him? 
Shail  we  not  a^ack  him  with  Uke  arms,  if  he 
difplays  fuch  weapons,  whether  be  t^es  them 
from  his  own  ftores,  or  feizes  them  from  fom^ 
other  pcribn  in  our  fight  ?  P  We  do  not  attack 
^  ndghbouring  pation  for  plundenng  or  con* 
quering  a  third  power,  hecaufe  we  wifli  to  a- 
venge  or  redreis  the  injury,  but  becaufe  w^ 
fbsUl  be  Qurfdves  affeded  by  its  cpnfequences^ 
3hall  we  he  lef$  injured  by  the  lame  coafequen- 
ce»y  becaisfe  die  dangerous  power  of  doing  us 
mifchief  is  developed  from  recefles  within^  anil 
not  forcibly  ihatched.from  without  ? 

That  fuch  a  principle  as  we  have  now  been 
/confidering,  is  liabie  to  limitations,  no  one  wiJ^ 
deny:  it  is  indeed  only  applicable  to  extreme 
cafes.  It  would  be  going  too  far,  to  a£ert  that 
the  ri^t  of  interference  is  applicable  to  the  cafi? 
of  gradual  improvement,  however  .great,  in  any 
nation ;  nor  to  the  cafe  of  that  more  fudden  a- 
melioration  which  natk>nal  refources  may  receive 
R  4  from 

9  The  dqi6brine  of  the' balance  of  power  is  deduced  by 
Vatell,  from  fimilar  groundi.  f^de  Droit  dc«  Gens,  Liv.  iii. 
chap,  3.  ^  44.  &  fcq^. 
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BOOK  from  the  operation  of  a  ialutary  reform^  or  a 
«  '  .  ufefiil  law,  or  a  beneficial  change  of  rulers. 
I  only  think  the  right  competent  in  cafes  of 
fudden  and  great  aggrandizement,  fuch  as  that 
of  France  in  1790  ;  and  then,  I  maintain,  that, 
if  it  endangers  the  fafety  of  the  neighbouring 
powers,  ho  manner  of  importance  (hould  be  at- 
tached to  the  nature  of  thofe  circumftances 
from  whence  the  danger  has  originated.  In<* 
deed,  it  may  even  be  fufpeded,  that  the  eflential, 
though  not  always  avowed  principles  of  modem 
policy,  would  bear  us  out  in  a  wider  interpreta- 
tion of  the  propoiition.  It  would  appear,  that 
many  of  the  alliances  of  ilates,  formed  with  a 
view  to  check  the  growing  power  of  a  common 
rival,  and  always  ending  in  offenfive  meafures, 
have  been  formed  without  any  pretext  of  violence 
having  aftually  been  committed  by  the  dreaded 
power,  or  being  apprehended  from  that  quarter^ 
and  without  any  confideration  whatever  of  the 
fource  from  whence  this  dangerous  ftrength  has 
been  derived,  whether  from  external  acq'uiii- 
tions  (the  moft  common  cafe),  or  from  the  fud- 
den developement  of  internal  refources,  or  from 
the  gradual  increafe  of  national  ftrength  while 
neighbouring  ftates  were  more  flowly  increaling 
or  were  lofing  force.  This  increafe  it  is — ^this 
comparative  ftrength,  which  excites  the  falutar 
f y  jealoufy  of  modern  councils  towards  neigh- 
bouring 
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bouring  powers.  The  pretexts,  indeed,  for  ^  ^  ^  t. 
war,  have  been  various  ;  but  the  caufe  of  fuch  -  [ 
wars  has  generally  been  the  fame.  The  pretext 
has  been  adopted  in  conformity  to  ancient  u- 
fage  or  prejudices,  or  to  humour  the  feelings 
of  the  multitude,  and  caufe  them  to  take  part, 
by  working  on  their  pailions  much  more  pow- 
^rfuUy  than  if  the  real  caufe  were  ftated.  The 
great  maxim  has  generally  been,  ^  Obfta  prirt'^ 
cipiis  * — *  Vementi  occurrite  morbo.  *  I  recom- 
mend it  as  a  general  watchword  to  all  nations 
placed  in  the  European  community ;  to  thofe, 
more  eipecially,  who  are  neighbours  of  Pruffia 
and  France  ;  above  all,  I  recommend  it  to  the 
greater  powers  of  Europe,  the  natural  guar- 
dians of  the  great  commonwealth;  and  to 
this  country  in  partitular,  whofe  preeminent 
rank  among  them  gives  her  a  title  to  interfere 
for  others,  as  well  as  for  her  own  immediate 
fafety.  To  her,  I  would  addrefs  a  language 
not  unknown  to  her  children  in  former  times— 
the  language  of  the  balandng  fyftem  t 

*  ST*/  regere  imperio  populosy  Romane^  memento  ; 

*  Ha  tibi  erunt  artes  ;  pacifque  tmponere  morem^ 
^  Parcere  fuhjeSfis^  et  debellare  fuperbos*  * 

ViRG.  JEm. 

3.  It  has  been  urged,  as  a  glaring  incon- 
iiftency  in  a  fyftem  which  has  /or  its  profefled 

obje^ 
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IB  o  o  K  objed  the  prefervation  of  peace,  that,  aceoni* 
ing  to  its  prindplel  find  technical  language, 
frertain  nations  are  deRominated  natural  em* 
miesy  and  others  natural  allies.  A  little  attentifMi 
to  the  meaning  of  the  propofition,  in  which 
thefe  terms  are  ufed,  will  at  once  dsmonftrate 
the  futility  of  *  the  criticifm,  and  lead  us  to  one 
of  the  moft  general  and  fundamental  doc« 
trines  of  modem  international  policy.  It  is 
not  meant  by  this  phrafeology  to  affert,  that 
fome  nations  ought  always  to  view  each  other 
with  fufpipipn  and  enmity.  The  intention  of 
fuch  a  form  of  expriefSon  is  n^erdy  to  ftate  a 
very  general,  aad,  wforUinately,  ao  unqueftioa- 
able  fa£it  in  the  hiftory  of  the  human  fpedesr— 
that  nations  placed  in  certain  circumftaaces,  are 
uniformly  found  to  entertain  towards  each  other 
fentiments  of  rivalry  and  animofity.  The  ba- 
lancing fyflem  pre&ribes  the  means  Df  difarm- 
ing  this  had  principle  in  our  nature  pf  its  de* 
ib^iye  tendency,  by  teaching  us  to  confider 
other  nations  as  our  natural  fneqfls,  and  i^ 
making  the  members  of  each  clafs  unjt^,  fp  as 
to  ad  fyftematically  with  ^  yiew  to  tife  prefer, 
vation  of  national  peace.  A  fey  obyip^s  con- 
fidenutiQUs  will  fhow  what  thofe  principles  are, 
and  will  comprife  the  ^lore  genepl  doQrii^  of 
the  practical  part  of  the  balancing  fyilem. 

The    circumftances    which    are    uniformly 
found  to  ^onj^tut^  natural  enmity  between  na« 
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tionSy  are  threefold ;  proatimify  of  fituation,  Jtm* 
{arity  of  purfuits,  and  nesfr  equality  of  power. 
Frooi  the  ^ppofitc  caufes  arlfe  the  natural  indlf- 
fi^r^p^f  or  relative  neutrality  of  ftates ;  a  reafon* 
2ibU  di/iancfiy  div^rjity  of  obje£b,  and  confider* 
sibl^  inequality  of  reiburces  ;  while  natural  alii* 
aiice  refults  from  the  common  enmity  produced 
by  a  concurrence  of  the  three  c^ufes  firft  men* 
tjicmed  in  the  relations  of  two  or  more  powers 
towards  the  fame  third  power. 

But  it  may  often  happen  that  a  ftate  is  in« 
volyed  in  hoftile  relations  with  another  of  which 
it  is  not  the  natural  enemy,  either  from  being 
the  accidental  ally  of  a  third  power  primarily 
the  enemy  of  this  fecond }  or  from  being  na- 
tural ally  to  this  third  pow^r,  in  confequence  of 
their  common  relations  of  epmity  towards  fome 
fourth  or  fifth  power.  Hence,  indeed,  arifes 
the  intricacy^  if  |t  has  any,  of  the  balancing 
fyftem  \  and  benee  the  multiplied  relatipns  of 
each  individual  power  with  idl  the  reft,  fo  that 
no  one  c^n  be  permitted  to  remain,  fpr  a  moment, 
^  indifferent  fpe^iator  of  what  is  paflii\g  in  the 
moft  remote  parts  of  the  European  commoni* 
wealth.  A  few  eicamples  will  illuArate  the  fore« 
going  propofitioni  Thefe  illuftration^  contain 
the  theory  of  wh^t  is  called,  in  praidice,  the  £u-t 
ropean  b^dan^^e.  The  utility  and  application  of 
fuch  fpeculations  may^  like  their  objeft,  be  $em» 
pors^ry  and  local ;  the  principles  are  of  all  times 
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III*         1 
, ,  lal. 

In  conformity  to  the  propofition  above  enun- 
ciated, France  is  faid  to  be  the  natural  enemy 
of  Great  Britain.  Thefe  ftates,  feparated  by  a 
narrow  channel,  are  of  fufficient  relative  ftrength 
to  be  mutually  formidable  ;  the  one,  by  the  ex- 
tent and  compa&nefs  of  her  territory,  and  by 
her  large  and  ufeful  population }  the  other,  by 
her  immenfe  wealth,  the  defence  afforded  by 
her  infular  fituation,  and  the  myriads  of  her 
fleets  which  cover  the  ocean.  They  are  bodi 
engaged  in  fimilar  purfuits ;  becaufe  the  dr- 
cumftances  of  their  fituation  are  fimilar.  The 
ifland,  however,  is  more  adapted  to  commercial 
occupations,  by  the  genius  of  her  inhabitants, 
the  nature  of  her  produce,  and  the  extent  of 
her  fea-coaft  ;  from  whence  has  refulted  a  habit 
of  application  to  manufa&ures,  navigation,*and, 
trade,  and,  in  confequence,  fupecior  ikill  in  the 
arts,  and  greater  extent  of  trading  cs^tal.  The 
other  country,  eminent  alfo  in  thofe  points  of 
view,  is,  however,  fo  far  inferior  to  the  ifland, 
that  her  attention  has,  for  above  a  century,  been 
conftantly  direded  to  emulate  fo  valuable  a  fu- 
periority  ;  while  Britain,  finding  herfelf  defi- 
cient in  dired  power  to  fway  the  continental 
ftates  of  Europe,  otherwife  than  by  intrigue  and 
gold,  has  returned  France  the  compliment  of 
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attempting  to  beat,  on  her  own  element,  the  na-  ^  ^  ^  *^- 
tural  miftrefs  of  the  European  continent.  From  .J  ■ 
this  reciprocal  inferiority,  and  confequent  emu- 
lation, has  arifen  that  fpirit  of  rivalry,  which 
will,  it  is  to  be  feared,  permanently  alienate 
from  each  other,  the  two  nations  mofl  formed 
to  love  and  efteem  each  other ;  beft  adapted  to 
entertain  clofe  and  profitable  relations  of  com*-  . 
merce ;  and  able,  by  their  union,  to  fecure 
the  lafting  peace,  and  fway  uncontrouled  the 
fceptre  of  the  civilized  wc»rld.  *  Unhappily  the 
natural  paffions  of  the  people,  and  the  ambition 
of  their  rulers,  have  taught  both  to  ^  bear  no 
*  brother  near  the  throne ; '  to  fuffer  no  jcqual 
in  trade,  in  arts,  or  in  learning ;  and  to  divide, 
by  their  irreconcileable  enmity,  the  other  powers 
in  the  fyftem  of  which  that  enmity  has  become 
the  comer  ftone. 

Holland,  from  her  proximity  to  Britain,  her 
extenfive  commerce,  and  her  fplendid  refources 
of  national  wealth,  would  have  been  our  natural 
enemy,  had  Fnmce  been  out  of  the  queition.  But 
as  Holland  lay  ftill  nearer  to  that  ambitious  power, 
with  whofe  purfuits  fhe  interfered  at  leaft  as  much, 
not  to  mention  the  jealoufy  excited  by  her  demo- 
cratic government  and  Calviniftic  religion,  it  be- 
came her  intereft  to  league  with  the  enemies  of  her 
formidable  neighbour.  Accordingly,  in  all  the 
wars  of  the  two  laft  centuries,  Holland  has  been 
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BOOK  found  on  ihc  fide  of  England,  with  6nly  two 
exceptions  ;— *the  impolitic  coiiteft  of  Charles  II. 
when  he  was  in  the  pay  of  France,  and  the  jea- 
lous enmity  of  Holland  in  the  end  of  the  Ame- 
rican war,  as  anomalous  in  Dutch  politics,  as 
the  war  of  Charles  had  been  in  the  hiftory  of 
Great  Britain.  After  the  peace  of  1782,  the 
breach  was  kept  open,  chiefly  by  the  fuccefles 
of  the  republican  party,  jimtil  the  year  1787; 
when,  by  one  of  the  molt  ikilful  and  fuccefsful 
interferences  in  continental  aflsdrs,  which  the 
balancing  fyftem  has  ever'  accompliihed,  the 
Stadtholder's  power  was  re-eftabilihed,  French 
influence  deflroyed,  and  the  Dutch  reftored  to 
their  natural  alliance  with  England. 

The  prefent  alliance  of  the  French  and  Ba* 
tavian  republics  is  obvioufly  no  anomalous  cafe : 
it  is  in  every  refpedb  the  refult  of  a  conqueft, 
retained,  as  it  was  made,  by  the  force  of  arms 
and  the  influence  of  fa£ttous  intrigue.  The  day 
is  perhaps  not  diftant,  when  even  the  prefent 
flight  appearances  of  national  indq)endence  will 
be  thrown  oflf,  and  the  abforption  of  the  United 
Provinces  into  die  modem  empire  of  the  Franks^ 
be  (fliall  we  fay  ?)  the  laft  great  faaificc  to  the 
fweeping  jxinciple  of  ^  Jrrmdiffement^  *  one  of 
the  mofl  fignal  inventiaM  of  the  iBdi  ceniury.  - 
Next  to  Fnmce,  the  gneateft  pcww  on  die 
oondncnt  of  Eutope  refidcs  in  the  Houfe  of 
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Auftria,  from  the  union  of  its  hereditary  domi- 
bions  in  Hungary^  Bohemia,  Auftria,  the  frontier 
jprovihceSy  and  the  late  acquifitions  in  Poland 
and  the  Venetian  territories,  with  the  Imperial 
crown,  which  confers  an  authority,  chiefly  of 
indired  influence,  over  the  princes  of  the  em* 
pife.  The  hereditary  loflfes  of  this  power  in 
the  late  war,  have  on  the  whole  been  trifling ; 
but  fhe  has  loft  much  in  the  power  of  fwaying 
the  aflfsurs  of  Italy,  much  of  her  influence  in  the 
Germanic  affairs,  and  (till  more  of  relative  force, 
by  the  aftonifhing  increafe  of  France,  and  the 
augmentation  aifo  of  Fruflia  (her  natural  rival 
in  tjermany)^  to  one  or  other  of  whom,  or  their 
dependants,  has  accrued  every  thing  loft  by  Auf** 
tria.  After  all,  the  Auftrmn  power  is  great 
ittd  formidable.  It  would  be  the  greateft  and 
mcA  formidable  in  Europe,  were  its  extenfive 
territories  fomewhat  more  compaft,  fo  as  to  de- 
rive fidl  advantage  from  their  central  poiition ; 
were  it  to  acquire  a  fmall  addition  of  fea-coaft 
in  the  Adriatic,  fo  as  to  have  eaiier  vent  for  ita 
numerous  and  coftly  produds  in  the  foreign 
markets;  were  its  vaft  refources  called  forth 
and  iKadded  by  a  better  formed  government,  or 
a  wifer  race  of  ftatefmen,  fo  as  to  take  every  ad- 
vantage of  the  fineft  climates,  richeft  mountains, 
moft  fertile  valleys,  and  greateft  variety  of  hardy 
ftibje£b  J  and,  more  efpeciaily,  were  its  armies, 
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BOOK  the  firft  in  the  world,  organized  upon  a  better 
>  plan,  fo  as  to  place  at  their  head  younger  leaders : 

Were  thefe  advantages  (the  mod:  of  which  may 
be  acquired)  added  to  its  immenfe  natural  re* 
fources,  Auftria  might  be  deemed  the  firft  power 
in  Europe,  and  dreaded  by  all  her  neighbours 
as  refiftlefs  in  the  fcale. 

The  circumftances  which  render  Auftria  the 
natural  enemy  and  counterpoife  of  France,  ren* 
der  her  alfo  the  natural  ally  of  Britain,  and  the 
great  continental  fupport  of  the  Britifh  influence 
in  Europe.    In  proportion  to  the  enmity  between 
thofe  leading  powers,  this  natural  union  between 
Britain  and  Auftria  has  always  been  more  or  Ie& 
clofe,  fmce  the  feparation  of  the  Spanifh  from 
the  Auftrian  branch  of  the  houfe.    It  has  experi* 
enced  only  one  remarkable  intermiflion,  and 
that  a  flight  one,  during  the  peace-loving  admi* 
niftrations  of  Fleury  and  Walpole.     In  the  war 
which  fucceeded  the  fall  of  Walpole's  miniftry, 
France  fiding  with  the  Bavarian  Emperor,  Eng- 
land naturally  took  the  part  of  the  Emprefs- 
C^een,  at  that  time  almoft  cruihed  by  the  union 
of  her  enemies.     The  Angular  alliance  of  1756, 
the  cbef^d^auvre  of  Kaunitz,  and,  according  to 
the  French  politicians,  the  greateft  error  France 
ever  committed,  deranged,  for  a  while^  the  na-^ 
tural  relations  of  the  continental  powers.     Bri« 
tain  was  not  thrown  out  of  amity  with  Auftria ; 
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but  Auftria,  ceafing  to  be  the  enemy  of  France^  sect. 
ceafed  alfb  to  be  the  ally  of  Britain.  Tet  ftill^ 
it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  ailiftance  givea 
by  us  to  Pruflia  during  the  Seven-years  war, 
in  confequence  of  France  fiding  againft  Frede- 
ric n*  ^9  was  pointed,  not  againft  Auftria  or 
RuiHa,  his  two  mod  formidable  enemies,  by 
checking  whom  we  could  at.  once  have  faved 
him,  but  againft  our  natural  enemy  alone,  to 
our  defire  of  'oppofing  whom,  Pruifia  owed  the 
aid  ihe  received  from  us. 

Praflical  ftatefmen,  as  well  as  fpeculative 
writers  on  political  fubjeds,  have  been  much 
divided  in  opinion  upon  the  (bundnefs  of  that 
policy  which  dictated  to  the  French  govern- 
ment the  adoption  of  Kaunitz's  fcheme  of  al- 
liance. The  moft  enlightened  politicians  in 
the  reigns  of  Louis  XV.  &  XVI.  have  loudly 
decried  that  fyftem,  a^  deftrudtive  to  the  mili- 
tary, as  well  as  the  federal  power  of  France : 
they  have  attributed  to  the  treaty  1756,  and 
the  confequent  military  operations  of  France 
during  the  Seven-years  war,  not  only  the  im- 

vojL.  II.  S  mediate 

*  ViJt  Hift.  dc  la  Guerre  de  $ept-an8t  vol.  I.  cap.  i. 
where  that  Prince  himfelf  details  the  reafoDS  that  induced 
him  tOcModertake  the  war.  One  of  tbefe  was,  the  certainty 
of  both  England  and  France  not  taking  the  iame  lide ;  whence  j 
he  could  count  on  the  affiftance  of  one  of  thofe  powers. 
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BOOK  niediate  loft  of  men  and  money  at  that  crifis, 
ail  for  the  benefit  of  Auftria,  without  any  good 
to  the  concerns  of  France  ;  bat  alfo  the  fubfe* 
quent  aggrandizemeilt  of  the  Auftrian  houfe, 
already  too  powerfnl,  by  the  exhanftion  of  Praf- 
fia,  and  the  valuable  acquifition  of  territory  from 
t^oland,  the  natural  ally  of  France  and  fcene  of 
French  influence,  t^hofe  deftruftion  they  have 
tiot  hefitated  to  impute  to  the  Auftrian  fyftem. 
The  advocates  of  the  aUiance,  on  the  other 
hand^  ivithout  denying  the  loHes  experienced 
by  France  during  the  war,  and  the  ftill  greater 
evils  arifing  to  her  from  the  Polifh  cataftropfae, 
have  aftrib^d  thofe  confequences  to  the  mal- 
adminiftration  of  French  afl!kirs  in  the  Seven- 
years  war,  and  during  the  whole  interval  betwdm 
the  peace  of  Hubertlburg  and  the  Revolution. 
They  have  maintained,  that  the  wifeft  policy 
which  France  could  poflibly  have  adopted,  was, 
the  fecuring  of  a  long  peace  by  an  alliance  with 
her  natural  enemy.  They  have  argued  thi^ 
point  upon  much  the  fame  grounds  as  thofe 
chofen  by  the  defenders  of  Walpole  and  Fleury ; 
and  contended,  that  no  danger  whatever  could 
have  arifen  to  France  from  the  alliance  of 
1756,  if  the  adminiftration  of  her  domeftic  af- 
fairs had  been  as  wife  and  energetic  as  the 
management  of  her  foreign  relations  at  that 
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It  appears  to  me  (although  I  cannot  now  sect. 
enter  mto  the  difctiffion),  that  the  doftnne  of 
the  former  clafs  of  ftatefmen,  with  a  few  limita- 
tions, is  by  far  the  foundeft.  All  the  benefits  of 
repofc  might  have  been  gained  by  France,  al- 
though (he  had  never  entered  into  the  defen- 
five  treaty  of  1755,  or  the  fubfequent  conven- 
tions of  1756  and  1757.  The  chance  of  France 
being  attacked,  was  chimerical.  By  whom^ 
but  Airihia  or  England,  could  Ihe  poffibly  be 
annoyed  ?  If  by  the  former,  of  courfe  the  de- 
feofive  treaty  was  abfurd :  if  by  the  latter^ 
clearly  Auftria  could  never  aflift  her ;  fmce 
the  Britiih  forces  would  only  attack  by  fea,  or 
•by  a  littoral  warfare,  or  in  the  American  and 
Eaft  Indian  colonies.  But  Auftria  was  liable 
to  attack  from  that  power  which  had  defpoiled 
her  bf  her  fineft  provinces  a  few  years  before. 
Bdides,  \ht  objeft  of  the  treaty  turned  out  to 
be  (according  to  the  remarks  on  conventions 
whidi  we  formerly  made),  not  defenfive,  but 
offcnfive.  France  was  in  fa6k  to  aflift  Auftria 
with  24,000  men  to  recover  Silefia,  and  hum- 
ble the  houfe  of  Brandenburg,  or  difmember 
its  dotmnions.  After  the  war  broke  out,  the 
iBptflation  wa^  forgotten ;  that  is,  the  terms 
were  changed,  as  is  very  commonly  the  cafe  j 
wd,  Ihftead  of  24,000,  France  fent  100,000 
men,  to  be  defeated  by  the  Britiih  and  Pruftian 
8  a  armies. 
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BOOK  armies.  How  could  fhe  poffibly  gain  by  fuch 
.  an  objeft,  though  completely  fuccefsful  in  at- 
taining it  ?  She  was  fighting  for  Auftria,  con- 
quering, without  reimburfement  or  reward, 
for  her  profit,  and,  if  .defeated,  fharing  her 
loflfes.  • 

The  vicinity  of  Spain  to  France,  their  dif- 
tance  from  fhe  reft  of  Europe,  and  the  com- 
pactnefs  of  their  territories,  which  renders 
them,  as  it  were,  parts  of  one  great  peninfula, 
might  have  rendered  them  natural  enemies, 
had  not  Holland  and  Britain  been  iituated  in 
much  the  fame  predicament,  with  re^£t  to 
France,  on  the  north.  Befides,  the  infulated 
pofition  of  Spain,  joined  to  her  great  inferiori- 
ty of  flrength  from  political  and  moral  caufes, 
makes  her  naturally  dependent  on  her  power- 
ful neighbour.  But,  above  all,  the  feparation 
of  the  Spanifh  from  the  Imperial  crown  and 
the  Auflrian  dominions,  and  the  confequent 
difputes  between  the  courts  of  Vienna  and 
Madrid  about  the  dominion  of  Italy,  have 
thrown  Spain  into  the  arms  of  the  natural  ene- 
my of  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  I  do  not  enu- 
merate, among  thefe  caufes,  the  fiimily  com* 
pad,  which  fo  clofely  united  the  two  branches 
•f  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  or  the  blood  reb- 
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tionihip  which  was  the  caufe  of  that  conven- 
tion. Thofe  circumftances  may  have  drawn 
clofer  the  natural  ties  of  alliance  between 
France  and  Spain :  but,  ftill,  they  are  to  be 
viewed  as  accidental  and  fubordinate.  If  it 
was  the  evident  intereft  of  Spain  to  depend  on 
France,  and  of  France  to  rule  over  Spain,  the 
death  or  marriage  of  one  of  the  reigning 
branches,  could  never  for  a  moment  have  pre- 
vented the  union  of  the  nations.  The  laft- 
will  of  Charles  II.  indeed,  fet  all  Europe  in 
arms,  to  break  this  formidable  union.  But 
does  any  one  imagine,  that  had  Alberohi  fuc- 
ceeded  in  ftealing  this  document,  the  other 
powers  would  have  fhut  their  eyes  on  the 
ftrides  wliich  Louis  was  making  to  obtain  do- 
minion over*  Europe  by  playing  off  Spain  a- 
gainft  Auftria  ?  Or,  had  the  combined  ene- 
mies of  that  ambitious  prince  been  prudent  e- 
nough  to  accept  of  the  terms  extorted  by  his 
humiliation,  and  terminated  the  Grand  Alli- 
ance-war at  Gertruydenberg ;  can  any  one 
fuppofe,  that  the  union  of  the  two  natural  al- 
lies, thus  apparently  broken,  (for  Louis'  offers 
went  to  this  length),  would  have  fubfifted  lefs 
clofe  and  compaft  at  the  next  crifis  of  Eu* 
ropean  affairs  ? 

To  fuch  as  believe  that  all  great  events  de- 
pend more  on  chance  than  principle,  and  de- 
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fpife  all  general  reafonings  on  the  train  of  homaii 
affairs,  I  wopld  recommend  one  or  two  obvious 
ponfiderations.    Did  the  aHiance  of  1756  mainr 
tain  indifToluble  the  unnatural  union  of  the  two 
powers  ?     Or,  ha$  the  diflblution,  with  every 
cruel  aggravation,  of  the  marria^  which  had 
been  intended  to  cement  that  temporary  alii* 
arice,  prevented  peace  and  feeming  amity  from 
fubhfting    between    the    murderers    and    the 
neareft  blood  relations  of  the  ill-fated  Antoir 
nette  ?  Has  not  one  of  the  various  means  tried 
by  Spain  to  regaiq  that  power  over  her  feeble 
neighbour,    which    the   Bragan9a    revolution 
(1640)  overthrew,  confiited  in  always  endea- 
vouring to  have  a  Spanilh  princefs  on  the  For* 
tugucfe  throne  ?    And  yet,  has  that  prevented 
her  from  feconding  her  policy  by  open  force, 
and  attacking  the  throne  which  fhe  had  imme- 
diately b^sfore  filled  \^ith  her  royal  offspring  i 
Or,  to  come  ftill  nearor  the  prefent  difcuffioo, 
was  not  the  family  compa£^  diiToIved  in  1793, 
under  circumftances  of  complicated  infult  and 
violence  to  every  branch  of  the  houf<?  of  Bour- 
bon, as  well  as  of  imminent  danger  to  the  moft 
defpotic  and  bigotted  government  in  the  weft 
of  Europe  ?     And  haye  the  anpient  politics  of 
the  Spanifh  cabinet  in  any  refped  varied,  in 
confequence  of  all  thofe  perfonal  confidcrati- 
pns,  and  grand  occurrences  ?   No.   After  a  few 
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monthsr  of  languid  co-operation  with  tbe  com- 
bined powers  (from  the  expeftation  of  cruih- 
ing  the  infant  republic),  as  foon  as  Spain  faw 
that  the  new  date  could  ftapd  alone  againft 
foreign  attackst  and  had  fome  chance  of  fur- 
viving  the  revolutionary  (lorms^  (he  inftantly 
returned  to  her  natural  policy,  and  refumed 
her  alliance  with  France ;  that  is  to  fay,  fhe 
tefigned  all  her  family  regards,  the  confi?- 
queiices  of' which  had  once  alarmed  all  £if- 
rope ;  facrificed  much  of  her  trade ;  expofed 
her  iea-coait  to  the  troops  and  fleets  of  Eng- 
land ;  riiked  and  loft  her  fleets  by  fighting  the 
battles  of  France  ;  and  put  the  very  exiftepce 
of  her  weak-handed  government  to  the  fevereft 
trial,  by  a  free  intercourfe  with  republicans 
and  regicides— 'by  ackiiowledging  and  receiv- 
ing into  her  capital  a  Jacobin  emiifary  with  his 
crew*  In  a  word,  the  Spaniih  branch  of  the 
Bourbon  line  is  as  clofely  united,  or  rather  as 
fubmiflively  dependent  on  the  ufurper  of  that 
throne  which  the  fifter  branch  once  filled,  as  ever 
it  was  during  the  proudeft  days  of  the  French 
monarchy.  In  return  for  his  homage,  the 
haughty  Sovereign  of  the  two  Indies  is  pleafed 
to  receive  for  his  fon,  from  the  French  Chief,  a 
crown  patched  up  of  the  Italian  fpoils,  taken 
ftom  the  natural  enemy  of  Spain.  The  fer- 
S  4  vice 
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BOOK   vice  performed,  and  thjB  boon  granted,  are  e^ 
qually  illuftrative  of  our  general  principles. 

The  internal  ftate  of  Portugal  and  her  rela- 
tive pofition  to  foreigja  powers  are  equally 
fingular  and  worthy  of  our  attention.  A  petty 
ftate,  thinly  inhabited  by  a  lazy  and  uncultivat- 
ed people  ;  governed  by  a  fucceflion  of  weak 
princes,  and  in  general  by  minifters  as  ineffi- 
cient j  fubjeft  to  a  conftitution  effentially  vici- 
ous in  church  and  ftate  }  the  ark  where  prieft- 
craft  and  hierarchical  tyranny  have  found  a 
fiielter  amidft  the  flood  of  liberal  opinion  that 
has  fpread  over  the  Weft  of  Europe ;  ruined 
and  depopulated  at  home  by  the  moft  cruel 
and  ftiortfighted  policy  which  defpotifm  and  fu- 
perftition  combined  could  invent:  Portugal  has. 
For  feyeral  ages,  been  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  weak- 
nefs  which  muft  have  long  ago  rendered  her 
an  eafy  prey  even  to  Spain,  had  not  her  fitua- 
tion  with  refped.  to  that  neighbour,  and  the 
danger  fhe  thereby  incurred  of  being  fwallowed 
up,  and  augmenting  the  federal  influence  pf 
France,  rendered  her  the  natural  ally  of  Bri- 
tain. 

It  is  indeed  worthy  of  remark,  how  ex« 
a£kly  the  foreign  connexions  of  this  power,  al- 
ways naturally  dependant,  have  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  circumftances  of  Auftria  and  Spain, 
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and  their  relations  to  France  and  Britain.     At   sect. 
the  revolution,  which,  in.  1640,  feparated  Par-  . 

tugal  from  Spam,  and  placed  the  Houfe  of 
Braganga  on  the  t^irone,  France  was  at  war 
with  both  the  branches  of  the  Houfe  of  Auf- 
tria,  and  was  accordingly  the  firft  to  acknow- 
ledge the  independance  of  Portugal,  whom 
(he  defended  during  the  firft  twenty  years  of 
the  war  of  the  Acclamation*  When  France  and 
Spain  were  pacified  by  the  treaty  of  the  Pyren- 
nees  In  1660,  and  the  latter  turned  her  whole 
force  againft  Portugal,  the  weaker  power  would 
have  fuccumbed,  had  not  France  protected  her 
underhand,  and  enabled  her  to  make  the  peace 
of  1667.  During  the  fame  war,  the  policy  of 
Cromwell,  his  enmity  to  Spain  as  well  as  his 
alliance  with  France,  induced  him  alfo  to  fide 
with  Portugal  J  "and  he  obtained  the  treaty  of 
1654,  the  moft  advantageous  treaty  of  coni- 
merce  that  England  ever  concluded.  This, 
however,  was  the  only  time  that  Europe  ever 
faw  the  {^haenomenon  of  Portugal  in  alliance 
with  both  France  and  England.  The  protec- 
toT^s  treaty  raifed  Colbert's  mercantile  jealoufy. 
This  was  increafed  by  the  marriage  of  Charles 
IL  with  the  Infanta  of  Spain;  and  the  accellion 
of  Philip  V.  to  the  Spanifh  throne,  by  uniting 
Spain  to  France,  and  oppofing  her  to  Auftria, 
fixed  Portugal  as  our  natural  ally,  and  deter* 
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B  o  o  K  mined  alfo  her  alliance  with  the  .  Imp^ial 
Houfe.  In  1703,  (he  joined  in  the  grand  alii*- 
ance,  and  granted  to  Britain  what  has  been 
thought  by  many  an  advantageous  treaty  of' 
commerce,  and  was  certainly  confidered  as  fuch 
at  the  time  foy  both  parties.  ^  In  this  firm 
union  (he  has  ever  fmce  continued,  and  has 
been  repeatedly  fupported  by  Britain  in  h^r 
difficulties — probably  faved  from  entire  ruin, 
particularly  in  the  Grand  Alliance  war,  the  war 
1762,  and  the  late  conteft*  The  events  of 
the  lad  of  tbefe  wars  have  undoubtedly  af* 
fe£ked  the  balance  of  Europe ;  and  Portugal 
has  been  peculiarly  expofed  to  the  power  and 
to  the  influence  of  the  New  Republic  aided 
by  its  natural  ally.  How  long  ihe  may  he 
fuffered  to  continue,  even  in  a  ftate  of  nomipal 
independance ;  how  long  her  great  ally  may 
be  able  to  fupport  and  proteA  her ;  how  loQg 
her  rulers  may  be  pleafed  to  ftrugglc  ag^unit 
every  difadvantage  natural  as  well  as  political 
on  this  fide  of  the  Atlantic,  whilfl  the  fair  and 
extenfive  dominions  of  South  America  lye  open 
to  their  occupancy }  it  is  not  within  my  pro- 
vince  (although  it  were  in  my  power)  to  in* 
quire. 

I  might  now  proceed  to  trace  tfee  relations 
})etween  the  Italian  ftates  and  the  Tranfalpine 
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powers  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  Rhine  j  be-  «  «  c  x- 
tweeu  the  Port^  and  Ruffia,  oy  the  Porte  and  <■■  J  -^ 
Britain  or  France :  the  coanexions  between  the 
three  powers  Airvoiindmg  the  ancient  and  dif- 
membened  kingdom  of  Poland ;  the  mutual  ref- 
lations of  the  Northern  Crowns*  All  thefe  juntos 
of  ftate^  form  ieparate  aflemblages,  of  particular 
iaterefts;  fmaller  fyftems,  influenced  internally 
by  the  fame  principles,  and  conneded  by  the 
iame  law  with  ijbe  general  maf$  of  the  European 
community.  I  have^  however,  gone  through 
the  chief  poii^ts  in  the  mutual  relations  of 
the  great  powers  po0e(ling  American  and  Eai): 
Indian  ^ok>|iies.  The  mutual  relations  of  thofe 
fecondary  (tates  which  formi  the  different  colo- 
nial fyfteijus,  depend  upon  fimilar  principles,  and 
are  regulated  in  the  fam^  manner.  It  would  be 
needlefs  to  give  ai^y  particular  example  of  thofe 
relations  at  prefent :  \^  the  next  Section  we  fhall 
meet  with  abund^c^.  t 

lu  the  mean  time,  I  truft  it  will  be  admits 
t^,  that  enough  has  been  faid  to  ihew,  that,  in 
prance,  as  well  as  from  theoretical  confider- 
adons,  this  important  |\ib]ed  is  capable  of  being 
reduced  to  fyftematic  arrangement,  and  to  fixed, 
general  principles.  I  have  now  only  to  con- 
clude this  general  Iketch,  with  repeating,  in  a 
form  fomewhat  dliSerent,  the  propofition  which 
^  t|)e  outfit  I  proppf(^d  %o  demonftrate. 
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'  «f^  ^  ^^  appears  that,  by  the  modem  fyftem  of 
foreign  policy,  the  fate  of  nations  has  been  ren- 
dered more  certain ;  and  the  influence  of  chance, 
of  the  fortune  of  war,  of  the  caprices  of  indivi- 
duals upon  the  general  afiairs  of  men,  has  been 
greatly  diminifhed.  Nations  are  no  longer  of 
tranfient  or  durable  exiftence  in  proportion  to 
their  intemd  refources,  but  inproportibn  to  the 
place  which  they  occupy  in  a  vaft  and  regular 
fyftem  ;  where  the  moft  powerful  ftates  are,  fcnr 
their  own  fakes,  conftantly  watching  over  the 
fafety  of  the  moft  infignificant.  A^flouriihing 
commonwealth  is  not  liable  to  lofe  its  indepen- 
dence or  its  profpertty  by  the  fate  of  one  battle. 
Many  battles  muft  be  loft  ;  many  changes  muft 
concur;  the  whole  fyftem  muft  be  deranged, 
before  fuch  a  cataftrophe  can  happen.  The  ap- 
pearance of  an  Epaminondas  can  no  longer 
raife  a  petty  ftate  to  power  and  influence  over 
itt  neighbours,  fuddenly  to  be  loft,  with  the 
great  man's  life,  by  fome  unforefeen  vidory  at 
Leu&ra.  In  the  progrefs  of  freedom,  know- 
ledge, and  national  intercourfe,  this  great  change 
has  been  happily  effeOed  by  flow  degrees ;  it  is 
a  change  which  immediately  realizes  the  ad- 
vantages that  every  former  change  has  gained, 
to  mankind  ;  a  ftep  in  his  progrefs,  which  fe- 
cures  the  advancement  made  during  all  his  pre- 
vious career;  and  contributes,  perhaps  more 
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thaft  any  other  revolution  that  has  been  brought  sect. 
about  fince  the  invention  of  written  language,  .     |'     . 
to  the  improvement  and  magnificence  of  the 
fpecies. 

Let  ftatefmen,  then,  refledb  on  thefe  things ; 
and,  in  the  prefent  awful  crifis  of  affairs,  let 
them  oftto  ponder  upon  the  principles  which 
Ihould  direct  their  public  conduct.  Without 
negleftipg  the  increafe  of  their  internal  refour- 
ces,  by  wife  regulations,  and  gradual  impj^ove- 
ments  of  the  civil  and  military  conftitutionof 
the  countries  entrufted  to  their  care,  let  them 
cdnflantly  look  from  home,  and  remember, 
that  each  flare,  more  efpecially  if  pofleiTed  of 
colonial  territories,  forms  a  part  of  the  general 
fyftem,  liable  to  be  affeded  by  every  derange- 
ment which  it  may  experience ;  and,  of  necef- 
fity,  obliged  to  triift  for  its  lafety,  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  its  colonial  power,  to  a  concur- 
rence of  other  caufes  befides  thofe  which  do- 
meftic  policy  can  controul.     '  Von  arma  nequt 

*  tbefauri  regnl  prajidiafunty  verum  amici :  quos 

*  neque  armis  cogere,  neqtie  auro  parare  queasy 

*  officio  et  fd€  pariuntur.  *    Sal.  Jugurth,  ♦ 

*  Note  M  m, 
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SECTION    H. 


Ol^  THE  RELATIVE  INTEllESTS  OP  THE  DIFPE&EMT  E^ 
ROPEAN  POWERS  A6  WELL  IK  THEIR  COLONIES  AS 
IN  OTHER  QUARTERS  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  THEIR  COLO- 
NIAL  RELATIONS. 

Having,  in  the   foregoing  Seftion,  laid 
down,  at  great  length,  the  general  principles 
which  ought  to  regulate  the  international  poli- 
cy of  dates,  with  refpefl  both  to  their  primary 
and  their  colonial  circumftances,  the  following 
Inquiry  will  embrace  chiefly  the  leading  pdnts 
in  the  application  of  the  principles  to  the  z&vai 
ftate  of  the  Eriropean  colonies  in  the  Weft,  and 
to  their  connexion  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
w^rI4*    It  will  confift  rather  of  an  exemplifi- 
cation of  our  general  views,  than  a  full  and 
minute  detail  of  all  the  circumftances  that  in- 
fluence the  mutual  relations  of  the  different 
powers  in  confequence  of  their  colonial  into- 
j-efls,     I   fhall  begin  with  the  xrircumflances 
which  are  proper  to  the  a^ual  pofition  of  af- 
fairs in  the  colonial  fyftem — and  fliall  then  dif- 
culs  the  interefts  of  the  European  powers  in  a 
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colonial  point  of  view,  with  regard  to  certain  sect. 
changes  which  may  happen  in  European  af-       ^' 
fairs. 


P  A  K  T     I. 


OF  THE  INTERCOLONIAL  RELATIONS  OF  THE  EUROPEAN 
POWERS,  AS  tNFLUENCED  BY  THE  POSITION  OF  AF- 
TAIRS  IN  AMERICA. 

From  attending  to  the  deductions  contained 
In  the  Third  Seftion  of  the  Firft  Book,  and  to 
thofe  contained  in  the  Second  Book,  feveral 
prafdcal  inferences  mufl:  already  have  forced 
tfxcmfelves  upon  the  reader. 

In  the  Jlrjl  place — ^I  endeavoured  to  iheW, 
that,  from  the  natural  fituation  of  Holland  in 
Europe,  her  colonies  are  of  ii^finite  importance 
to  her  profperity,  of  much  more  importance 
than  thofe  of  any  other  European  power;  that, 
from  the  prefent  (late  of  things  in  the  Spani& 
and  Scandinavian  peninfulas,  the  diftant  fettle- 
ments  of  the  nations  inhabiting  thofe  vaft  tra£ts 
of  various  territory,  are  an  objedl  of  very  fubor- 
dinate  importance;  that  to  both  France  and 
Britain  their  colonies  are  of  great  importance, 
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BOOK   of  an  importance  every  day  increafing ;  but 
.       '    .  rhat,  in  almoft  every  point  of  view,  the:  colonial 
trade  and  agriculture  are  of  much  more  import- 
ance to  the  wealth  and  power  of  France,  than 
to  the  wealth  and  power  of  her  natural  rival. 

In  judging  concerning  the  probable  con- 
du£l  of  any  nation  in  a  given  combination  of 
circumftances,  it  is  chiefly,. and  in  a  govern- 
ment perfeftly  free  it  would  be  almoft  folely, 
neceffary  ^  to  inquire,  what  is  the  line  of  con- 
dud:  recommended  by  the  obvious  interefts  of 
the  ftate.  Sometimes,  however,  more  efpeci- 
aify  in  countries  fubje£l  to  a  defpotic  govern- 
ment and  far  behind  their  neighbours  in  po- 
litical improvement,  a  lafting  prejodice  may 
affeft  the  tone  of  public  meafures,  and  a  uni- 
formly erroneous  fyitem  of  policy  may  be  long 
perfevered  in,  until  it  has  become  interwoven 
with  the  character  and  fixed  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  national  councils.  Sometimes, 
though  more  rarely,  even  in  the  freeft  Rates,  a 
popular  prejudice  derived  from  aocidental  oc- 
currences or  from  the  ignorance  and  falfe 
views  of  Icfs  enlightened  times,  may  retain  the 
public  councils  in  a  courfe  of  great  and  obvious 
error.  If  I  ir.ight  be  fo  bold  as  to  hint  at  fuch 
an  example,  I  Ihould  not  fcruple  to  give  the 

Britilh 
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Britifli  prejudice  and  confequent  political  ftrugr  ^ 
gles  in  favour  of  the  rock  of  Gibraltar^  as  an 
inftance  of  falfe  policy  perfifted  in  by  a  wife 
government,  from  deference  to  the  loud  voice 
of  a  people  remarkable  as  well  for  high  fpirit  as 
for  good  fenfe,  until  it  has  become  a  point  of 
national  honour,  and  has  for  this  reafon  ac- 
quired a  real  and  folid  importance  in  the  mu- 
tual relations  of  Britain  and  Spain.  Inftances 
of  uniform  and  fatal  prejudice  in  the  political 
fyftems  of  abfolute  governments,  are  to  be 
found  in  a  melancholy  variety  and  number; 
mod  frequently  in  the  domeftic  policy  of  thofe 
flates,  and  fometimes  in  that  branch  of  their 
domeftic  policy  which  forms  the  fubjeft  of  this 
Inquiry.  A  very  obvious  example  is  furniflied 
by  the  colonial  hiftory  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 
The  large  fums  uniformly  received  from  South 
America  by  the  cabinets  of  Liibon  and  Madrid, 
have  ftrongly  attraSed  the  attention  of  all  the 
rulers  of  both  countries  to  colonial  affairs,  and 
have  given  the  poiTeiTion  of  America  a  falfe  im- 
portance in  the  eyes  both  of  the  monarchs  and 
of  the  people.  Many  years  will  in  all  probabi- 
lity elapfe  before  thofe  nations  (hall  have  brought 
themfelves  to  admit  even  the  idea  of  their  ex- 
iftence  fcparated  from  their  rich  colonial  fettle- 
ments  ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  fined 
provinces  of  the  moRier  countries  would  be  fa- 
voL.  lu  T  crificed 
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Book  crificcd  by  the  fovereigns  of  the  Indies,  D^ith 
the  full  concurrence  of  their  fubjefts,  in  order 
to  preferve  the  diftant  realms  from  which  thofe 
liigh-founding  cities  are  derived. 

In  judging,  then,  concerning  the  probsibte 
conduct  of  thefe  powers  in  any  colonial  crifis. 
It  is  not  fufficient  that  we  fiiould  eftimate  the 
real  talue  of  their  American  fettlements,  which 
k  unqueftionably  great ;  but  we  muft  alfo  take 
into  the  calculation,  that  much  higher  ralue 
which  they  have  thus  acquired  in  the  eyes  of  the 
parent  ftates,  from  ancient  prejudice,  national 
fplrit,  and  political  ignorance*  We  cannot,  be- 
catife  the  Brazils  and  Peru  are  really  of  much 
lefs  eflential  importance  to  Portugal  and  Spain, 
than  the  Weft  Indian  iflands  are  to  Britain  and 
France,  conclude,  that  any  meafurcs^  tendfng  to 
endanger  their  colonies,  would  be  more  readily 
purfued  by  the  courts  of  Madrid  and  Liibon, 
than  by  thofe  of  London  and  Verfailles.  A  trifis 
which  fhould  end  in  the  univerfal  fepatation  of 
the  colonies,  though  it  would  certainly  injure  the 
profperity  of  thofe  different  powers  in  very  un- 
equal proportions,  would  moft  probably  be  e- 
qually  dreaded  by  all;  and  the  meafures  fuggeft- 
ed  with  a  view  to  prevent  fuch  a  crifis,  would 
be  as  readily  adopted  by  thofe  ftates  to  whofe 
prejudices  they  appealed  ftf  their  fupport,  as  by 
thofe  whofe  real  and  folid  views  of  policy  all  con- 
curred in  the  recommendation^ 
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In  comparing  the  fituation  of  Britain  with  *  ^^^  ***• 
that  of  France,  we  find  the  prepofleffion  ill 
favour  of  colonial  eftabliOiments  equally  ftrong^ 
but  much  better  founded  in  the  former  than  in 
the  latter  country^  inafmuch  as  the  difmem- 
berment  of  her  empire  would  be  much  more 
fatal  to  her  wealth  and  power.  We  may  there* 
fore  conclude,  that  France  will  be  the  laft  pow- 
er in  |lurope  to  relinquifh  the  plans  of  colo- 
nial policy ;  that  (he  will  conftantly  and  fe-^ 
duloufly  avoid  all  meafures  which  have  a 
plain  tendency  to  deftroy  her  colonial  fyftem  ; 
and  that,  unlefs  fuch  infane  councils  as  thofi^ 
of  the  revolutionary  times  (hall  again  fway  her 
public  affairs  (a  cataftrophe  not  to  be  teck-^ 
oned  upon),  flie  will  never  think  of  gratify- 
ing her  ancient  fpirir  of  rivalry  or  animofity  a- 
gainft  Britain,  by  purfuing  fuch  fteps  as  tnuft  for 
more  irreparably  injure  herfelf  than  her  neigh- 
bour. It  is  furely  the  plain  intereft  of  France, 
and  confident  with  her  prejudices  as  well  as 
her  intereft,  to  maintain  that  ftate  of  things 
which  renders  her  territorial  fupetiority  over 
Britain  *  as  great  as  pofiible,  and  brings  her 
wealth  and  maritime  refources  as  nearly  as 
pofiible  oh  a  level  with  thofe  of  her  powerful 
atid  Opulent  rtvaL  To  abandon  her  cdlohies^ 
becaUfe  by  fo  foolifli  aiid  cfUel  a  ftep  Ac  may 
ftrip  Great  Britain  of  her  fettlemetits  alfo, 
t  9  woqM 
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BOOK  turDuId  be  ag  ridiculous  a  piece  of  national  fpite, 
and  as  obviouily  ruinous,  as  if  Britain,  in  or- 
der to  diminilh  the  territory  of  France,  were 
to  make  a  treaty,  giving  up  to  fome  third 
power  all  her  dominions  except  the  Ifle  of 
Wight,  provided  France  gave  up  to  fome  o- 
ther  power  an  equal  number  of  fquare  miles. 
It  would  be  a  fort  of  policy  fimilar  to  that 
which  (hould  incline  France  to  fet  her  whole 
fleet  againfl:  the  fleet  of  Britain,  with'  orders 
to  engage  defperately,  fo  that  fliip  for  (hip 
might  b^  funk  or  burnt.  Such  conduft  in  a 
nation  is  exa&ly  analogous  to  thofe  eccentric 
adions  which  mark  the  deranged  moments  of 
individuals.  And  as  no  one  in  trade,  or  in  fac- 
tion, or  in  private  communication,  fquares  his  . 
behaviour  by  the  expectation  that  his  neigh- 
bours will  ad:  like  madmen  (however  much 
he  may  lay  his  account  with  experiencing  their 
faithleflhefs  and  cunning),  fo,  no  fl:ate  needs 
ever  purfue  meafures  framed  with  a  view  to 
counteraft  fchemes  which  can  refult  from  no- 
thing but  national  infanity  in  a  rival  or  enemy, 
however  much  all  fl:ates  ought  to  a£l  as  if 
their  neighbours  were  influenced  folely  by  re- 
gard to  their  private  interefls.  It  will  there- 
fore be  always  a  fufficient  guarantee  to  Britain 
againft  any  line  of  policy  of  which  (he  may 
dread  the  adoption  on  the  part  of  France,  if  it 
can  be  Ihown  that  fuch  a  line  of  policy  will  be 
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more  hurtful  to  France  than  to  her.  We  fliall  *  ^  c  t. 
even  have  a  fuf&cient  fecurity,  in  common  ca-  >  /  » 
fes,  againfl:  any  meafures  which  are  proved  to 
be  equally  detrimental  to  the  two  powers. 
Such  guarantees,  in  fa£t,  are  the  bed  that  we 
can  poffibly  expeft  to  obtain.  Wherefore,  if 
it  has  been  ihown  that  any  fyflem  of  colonial 
policy  would  bring  about  the  feparation  of  the 
French  fettlements,  we  have  the  mod  complete 
fecurity  againfl:  its  adoption.  We  need  only 
dread  thofe  fchemes,  which,  whilft  they  do  not 
materially  injure  our  rival,  ai^^  ferioufly  detri^ 
mental  to  our  own  influence  or  weahh.  But 
iince  meafures  of  this  defcription,  for  iimilar 
reafons-,  may  always  be  expeded,  they  ought 
conftantly  to  be  guarded  againft,  as  if  they 
were  hanging  over  our  heads^  and.  were  aduaU 
]y  in  a  train  of  preparation* 

In  the  fecond  place,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  fhew,  *  that  no  meafures  can  be  devifed 
more  effeftual  for  the  deftruftion  of  all  the 
colonies,  than  the  eftablifhment  of  negro  in- 
dependence in  any  one  of  them ;  that,  of 
all  the  colonies,  the  French  are  mofl:  expof. 
ed  to  danger  arifing  from  this  quarter;  and 
that  the  infurredion  of  the  Britifh,  or  Spa- 
niih,  or  Dutch  flaves,  would,  to  an  abfo- 
T  3  lute 
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BOOK  lute  certainty,  bring  about  their  firpremacy  ixk 
the  fettlements  where  they  formerly  laboure4 
in  chains.  It  can  never  be  fuppofed  then  for 
one  moment,  that,  in  any  event,  France  (hall 
endeavour  to  overpower  her  colonial  neigh- 
bours .by  the  affiftance  of  the  negroes^  unleft 
ihe  finds  her  colonial  affairs  utterly  defperate  i 
and  in  that  ^afe,  as  I  before  remarked,  it  fig* 
nifies  little  what  her  conduft  may  be,  ^  ^ 
much  greater  and  more  inevitable  cataftrotphe 
awaits  all  the  flave  colonies,  from  the  deftruc-* 
(ion  of  thofe  whep(:e  the  French  ffaall  havq 
|)een  expelled. 

We  cannot  therefore  admit  the  £umefs  of 
any  view  of  the  fubjeft,  which  reprefents  tho 
reftoration  of  tranquillity  in  the  French  iilands, 
whether,  by  a  total  or  partial  fubjedion  of  the 
infurgents,  as  dangerous  to  the  other  colonies, 
from  the  chance  fhat  France  may  then  invade 
them,  and  fucceed  through  the  help  of  infurrec- 
tion.  We  muft  be  fatisfied  that  fuch  a  conqueft 
would  inftantly  bring  on  her  own  ruin  in  the 
Weft  Indies ;  and  we  need  not  fear  that  flie 
will  ever  adopt  fuch  expedients  in  order  to 
humble  her  enemies,  or  increafe  for  a  few  mo- 
ments her  own  nominal  power*  It  may  indeed 
be  faid,  that  in  the  American  war,  France,  con- 
trary to  her  own  moft  obvious  interefts,  took 
t^ie  part  of  the  North  American  colonies  againft 
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BfkaiiL  But,  befidcs  that  a  repetition  of  fo  ac-  sec  t. 
knqwledged  a  blunder  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  |  ,  "^  . 
we  may  remark,  that  the  dangers  of  that  policy 
were  far  lefs  confiderable  than  thofe  of  the  mea- 
fure  which  we  are  now  fuppofing.  For,  in  the 
firft  place,  the  colonies  of  France  did  not  lye 
esqyofed  to  thofe  of  Britain  in  North  America* 
In  the  next  place,  the  dangers  to  be  apprehend-* 
ed  from  the  growth  of  North  America  as  an  in- 
dependent ftate,  were  furely  v^  diftant  and 
trivial,  compared  with  thofe  inevitable  calami- 
ties which  the  progrefs  of  negro  rebellion  muft 
ever  bring  along  with  it,  and  of  which  France: 
has  already  had  fb  bitter  a  tafte.  Had  the 
planters  of  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes  thought  of 
rebellion,  it  may  be  imagined  that  they  would 
have  received  little  aid  from  either  Holland, 
France,  or  Spain,  fo  long  as  Surinam,  St  Do* 
mingo,  and  Cuba,  were  fubjeS:  to  the  Dutch^ 
French,  and  Spanifh  governments.  Still  lefs 
would  they  have  met  with  a  favourable  reception 
in  Amfterdam,  Paris,  and  Madrid,  had  they 
propofed  to  execute  their  purpofes  by  the  aid  of 
their  liberated  flaves.  Leaft  of  all  would  their 
application  for  affiftance  have  been  fuccefsful,  I 

had   it  been  made  in  the  prefent  day,  when 
the  maflacres  of  Guadaloupe  and  St  Domingo 
are  frefli  ia  the  r^colleftion  of  every  European 
T  4  court, 
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BOOK  court,  and  are  the  perpetual  theme  of  terror  to 
»  '  ■  all  whofe  property  or  refidence  lies  in  flave  co- 
lonies. It  is  not  therefore  a  thing  to  be  taken 
into  the  calculation,  that  the  re-eftabliftiment  of 
tranquillity,  by  whatever  means,  in  the  revolted 
iflands,  can  afFeft  the  fecurity  of  the  neighbour- 
ing colonies,  by  enabling  France  to  purfue  of- 
jfenfive  meafures  againft  them,  with  the  aflift- 
ince  either  of  free  negro  fubjeds,  or  of  negro 
infurreftion. 

3.  It  has  been  proved,  ^  that  any  meafures 
which  can  be  devifed  for  the  reftoration  of 
tranquillity  in  the  revolted  iflands,  however 
fuccefsful,  muft  leave  the  colonial  refources 
pf  France  fo  exhaufled,  and  her  power  there 
fo  unftable,  as  to  render  the  flighted  move- 
ment, even  of  regular  warfare,  moft  pregnant 
with  dangers.  Nothing,  then,  but  abfolute  ne- 
ceffity  can  ever  tempt  her  to  Sacrifice  ^  ftate  of 
peace,  in  which  her  only  chance  of  exiftence 
lies,  for  all  the  dangers  and  uncertainties  of 
Weft  Indian  warfare.  Her  refources,  too,  are 
little  adapted  in  that  quarter  for  new  efforts, 
admitting  that  fhe  fhould  be  fearlefs  of  the  re- 
fult  5  and  it  may  b^  prefumed  that  the  mother 
country  is  herfelf  fomewhat  exhaufted  by  the 
late  conteft,  expenfive  and  bloody  in  an  unex- 
ampled degree.  What  better  fecurity  for  paci- 
fic 
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ftc  conduft  can  any  dates  poffibly  have,  than  s  eg  t. 
that  their  natural  enemy  or  rival  is  in  a  litua- 
Hon  of  wesfciefs  and  exhauftion,  which  muft 
render  all  attempts  to  conquer  or  plunder  abor* 
tive,  and  in  a  ftate  of  internal  confufion  or  half- 
quelled  tumult,  which  muft  render  every  fuch 
aggreflion  a  ftep  to  abfolute  ruin  ?  I  demand, 
if  the  poffeffion  of  her  treafures,  and  armories, 
and  dock-yards,  would  fumifli  ftronger  pledges 
of  pacific  condud,  or  greater  fecurity  agdnft 
any  effefts  of  a  rupture  ? 

4.  I  have  fhown  *  that  a  colony  is,  in  all  cir- 
cumftances,  a  lefs  formidable  neighbour  than  a 
primary  and  independent  community;  that,  of  all 
colonies,  thofe  in  the  Weft  Indies  are  the  weakeft 
and  leaft  formidable  neighbours  ;  that  they  are 
the  colonies  which  would  be  moft  improved  in 
ftrength  by  a  feparation  from  the  parent  ftates  ; 
and  that,  of  all  the  Weft  Indian  colonies,  the 
French  are  not  only  the  weakeft,  but  are  the 
fettlements  which  would  be  moft  improved  in 
refources  by  being  feparated,  in  whatever  way, 
from  the  mother  country.  Since  the  relation  of 
colonial  dependence,  then,  is  a  caufe  of  weak- 
nefs,  its  continuance  is  always  to  be  favoured 
by  each  power  belonging  to  the  fyftem,  and 
the  independence  of  any  one  member  of  that 
fyftem  is  uniformly  to  be  dreaded  as  fatal,  both 

to 
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BOOK  to  the  dependence  of  the  reft,  and  to  their  lafe» 
ty  from  hoftile  aggreiTion,  In  general,  there- 
fore,  we  may  conclude,  that  it  is  the  intereft  of 
every  power  poffefTing  colonies,  to  league  with 
whatever  parent  ftatemay  be  annoyed  by  colonial 
rebellion,  and  to  affift  its  colonial  neighliours, 
even  if  they  fhould  be  its  natural  rivals  or  allies, 
in  crufliing  all  revolt,  and  preventing  the  inde* 
pendence  of  the  colonial  infurgents.  No  alEft* 
ance  in  troops,  or  treafure,  or  (hips,  can  be 
thrown  away,  that  is  direfted  to  prevent  fuch  a 
cataftrophe.  The  principles  of  modern  policy 
evidently  require,  that  every  exertion  Ihould 
be  ufed  to  prevent  a  change  immediately  fatal 
to  the  fecurity  of  the  national  or  colonial  fyf* 
tem.  If  a  colony  is  lefs  dangerous  to  the  fecu* 
rity  of  its  neighbours  than  a  primary  ftate, 
the  independence  of  that  colony  is  an  event 
as  much  to  be  dreaded,  and  as  vigorouily  to  be 
refifted  by  thofe  neighbours,  as  the  copqueil 
of  any  of  the  petty  powers  in  the  European 
commonwealth.  The  motive  torefift  the  change 
is  the  fame  in  both  cafes.  Jf  France  conquers 
Bavaria,  fhe  becomes  a  morq  dangerous  neigh- 
bour  to  Auftriat  and  PrufTia,  than  France  and 
Bavaria  were  when  feparate*  Auftria  and  Pruf- 
fia,  then,  to  prevent  this,  will  forget  their 
mutual  animofities,  and  defend  Bavaria  }  nay, 
Prqffia  will  defend  Bavaria,  akhough  that 
power  13  the  all^,  or  rather  the  dependant  of 
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Auftria.  In  like  maaaer,  if  a  free  (late  in  sect. 
St  DomiDgo  18  more  dangerous  to  the  Britifh  v-^ 
tlIaDd$  than  a  colonial  eftablilhment  in  that 
ifland,  Britain  is  called  upon,  if  ihe  values  her 
colonial  interefts»  to  aifift  France  in  preventing 
the  rife  of  fuch  a  free  (lace.  She  thus  aflifts 
ber  natural  enemy,  but  flie  does  not  make  the 
fituation  of  that  enemy  better  than  before :  (he 
only  prevents  a  change  hurtful  to  both. 

This  inference  is  evidently  of  a  very  genei 
ral  nature;  it  is  applicable  to  all  colonial  fyf- 
tems,  and  to  revolts  of  every  kind.  But  it  apn 
plies  much  more  forcibly  to  the  Htuation  of 
the  Vfeh  Indian  colonies^  vfrhich  are  more 
liable  than  any  others  that  have  ever  been 
planted 9  to  be  affe6):ed  by  a  change  of  govern* 
ment,  and  by  being  feparated  from  their  parent 
ftates ;  moft  of  all  does  it  apply  to  the  mutual 
relations  of  the  French  colonies  and  the  other  . 
fettlements,  from  the  peculiar  circumftances 
which  I  have  fully  explained  in  the  civil  and 
political  fituation  of  the  former.  While,  thent 
the  circumftances  of  thofe  iflands  preclude  all 
poflibility  of  their  being  dangerous  as  colonies 
after  tranquillity  (ball  be  reftored,  the  fame 
circumftances  would  render  them  moft  formi^r 
ilable  neighbours  as  independent  ftates*  Thq 
other  powers  of  Europe,  therefore,  but  mor^ 
^foecially  Holland  and  Britain,  are  imperioufl]; 
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BOOK   called  upon  to  affift  France  in  all  her  meafures 
III  * 

.  '  .  for  reftoring  the  colonial  ftrufture  of  her  fet- 
tlements.  Without  abating  any  thing  of  that 
national  jealoufy  with  which  thofe  two  powers 
ought  always  to  view  their  great  rival— nay,  in 
confequence  of  the  very  principles  which  re- 
commend this  jealoufy  in  European  affairs, 
they  ought,  without  any  hefitation,  to  unite 
with  her  to  prevent  all  revolt  and  all  eftablifli- 
ment  of  new  powers  in  the  Weft  Indies,  if 
they  value  the  balance  of  the  colonial  fyftem 
and  the  poiTeilion  of  their  own  colonies,  incom- 
patible with  any  change  which  Ihall  emancipate 
the  rich  fettlements  of  the  French  Republic. 

5*  Although  all  fuch  changes  in  the  colo- 
nial relations  of  the  di£Ferent  members  which 
compofe  the  Weft  Indian  fyftem,  muft  be  dan* 
gerous  to  the  others  which  remain  dependent, 
and  muft  deftroy  the  colonial  balance,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  fliow,  that  fome  changes  of  this 
kind  would  be  infinitely  more  hazardous  than 
others.  By  tracing  the  probable  confequences 
of  the  negro  independence  in  any  of  the  iflands, 
more  particularly  in  the  French  fettlements, 
where  that  calamity  feems  moft  to  be  appre* 
hended,  I  attempted  to  demonftrate,  in  the 
Third  Seftion  of  the  Second  Book,  that  the 
(ftabliflmient  of  a  free  negro  commonwealth  in 
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any  part  of  the  fyftem,  would  he  the  mod  dan- 
gerous event  that  could  poflibly  happen  to  the 
other  iilands,  and  would  inevitably  and  fpeedily 
be  followed  by  the  extirpation  of  all  the  white 
colonifts— the  univerfal  dominion  of  the  Afri- 
cans over  the  Weft  Indian  fettlements.  Tlie 
negroes,  then,  are  the  enemy  moft  to  be  dread- 
ed in  America  by  all  Europeans  ;  they  are  the 
natural  foes  of  thofe  white  men  who  are  diftin- 
guifhed  from  them  by  indelible  marks  in  body, 
and  by  marks  almoft  indelible  in  mind.  The 
hoftility  has  originated  in  every  fpecies  of  cruel- 
ty and  oppreffion  on  the  part  of  the  moft  civi- 
lized but  leaft  numerous  clafs ;  it  has  been 
cemented  by  length  and  variety  of  injuries  ;  it 
has  been  occafionally  inflamed  by  reciprocal  fe- 
rocity, and  barbarous  revenge,  on  the  part  of 
the  favages ;  it  is  rendered  perpetual  by  all 
thofe  events  and  habits  of  animofity,  and  by 
thofe  eflential  marks  of  natural  diftindion.  With 
fuch  a  power  as  the  New  Black  Republic,  no 
European  colony  can  form  a  league  againft  any 
other  European  colony,  or  any  other  negro 
ftate.  The  negroes  are  alike  hoftile  to  all  who 
have  been  mafters  of  Africans  ;  to  all  who  are 
civilized  and  white.  In  oppofing  them  as  ene- 
mies, after  their  independence  has  once  been  ac- 
knowledged, the  Europeans  have  almoft  evety 
difdavantage  to  contend  with ;  and  all  idea  of 
a  peace  with  fuch  men  muft  be  chimerical-7a 
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BOO*  mere  trace  with  the  wild  leaders  of  hv^m 
III  ^ 

tribes,  whofe  numbers  furround  and  overwhelm 
the  handful  of  their  weak  and  polifhed  ene- 
mies. If  any  power,  then,  deferves  the  name 
of  a  natural  enemy,  it  is  the  negro  common- 
wealth i  a  ftate  with  which  no  other  power  can 
live  in  amity,  or  form  an  alliance ;  a  ftate  e- 
qually  hoftile,  and  radically  hoftile,  to  all  its 
neighbours.  If  any  crifis  can  call  for  vigorous 
meafures  of  prevention,  it  is  that  which  may 
terminate  in  the  eftabliihment  of  fuch  a  power~- 
a  power  which,  if  once  fuffered  to  breathe  alone 
and  independent,  muft  overwhelm  every  thing 
within  its  grafp.  If  the  European  powers  value 
their  colonial  pofleflions,  it  becomes  them  to 
unite  againft  this  tremendous  enemy  ;  to  forget 
all  rivalry,  and  join  in  oppofmg  the  progrefs  of 
this  inevitable  calamity ;  to  interfere,  at  all  e- 
vents,  and  abate  this  unexampled  nuifance.  ^ 

6.  Hitherto  we  have  only  confidered  the  ef- 
feSs  of  the  changes  which  we  have  been  fup- 
pofing  to  take  place,  upon  the  interefts  of 
the  European  powers,  in  a  colonial  point  of 
view.  Some  of  the  changes  that  may  be  ima- 
gined, can  indeed  affed  thofe  colonial  interefts 
alone.  The  extenfion  of  any  one  colony  at 
the  expence  of  its  weaker  neighbours,  and  the 

emancipation 
—  •  "  " 
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emancipation  of  any  colonial  eftablifhment  from   sect. 
its  dependence  on  the  mother  country  by  the  .    ^     . 
eflForts  of  the  European  colonifts,  can  only  af- 
fect the  power  of  the  other  parent  ftates  over  their 
colonies,  by  bringing  about  the  conqueft  or  e- 
mancipation  of  the  other  colonies.    The  only  ter- 
mination of  fuch  a'crifis,  will  be  the  univerfal  in- 
dependence of  the  colonies,  or  a  greatextenfionof 
power—- the  acquifition  of  univerfal  colonial  fove- 
reignty  to  one  or  to  a  few  of  the  European  powers. 
Of  both  thefe  cataftrophes,  I  have  already  ex- 
plained the  probable  confequences  to  the  com- 
mercial relations  of  the  ftates,  formerly' fupreme 
over  the  emancipated  or  the  conquered  fettle- 
ments.  •     A  mutual  trade  will  ftill  fubfift,  in 
the  one  cafe,  nearly  as  before ;  in  the  other, 
modified  by  the  colonial  policy  of  the  conquer- 
ing power.      But  efFefts,  widely  different  in- 
deed, will   attend  the  more  formidable  cata- 
ftrOphe  of  negro  fupremacy  being  eftablifhed 
over  the  Weft  Indian  Archipelago.     It  is  mani- 
feft,  that  all  commerce  with  thofe  rich  and  fer- 
tile fettlements  will  now  be  at  an  end.     All  the 
capital  vefted  in  the  Weft  Indian  trade  will  be 
inflantly  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  that 
which  is  fimilar  in  colonial  property  vnll  of  courfe 
be  buried  for  ever :  all  the  caih  employed  in  colo- 
nial loans  will  be  either  loft,  or  fudd^Iy  forcced 
'  back 
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III. 


*  Op  ^  back  upon  the  European  market :  all  the  lofTes 
of  the  planters  will  be  immediately  fhared  by 
their  European  creditors  and  correfpondents  : 
all  circulation  of  population  and  wealth  to  thofe 
parts  of  the  world  will  at  once  be  terminated : — 
not  to  mention  the  lefs  important  confideration 
of  private  diftrefs  ;  lefs  important,  only  becaufe 
it  is  of  a  lefs  lafting  nature.  An  univerfal  earth- 
quake or  deluge,  which  fliould  at  once  blot  out 
thofe  fertile  regions  from  the  face  of  the  phyfi- 
cal  globe,  is  not  fo  much  to  be  deprecated  as 
the  lamentable  cataftrophe  which  fliould  abforb 
them  in  negro  dominion,  and  deftroy  their  ex- 
iftence  as  a  civilized  quarter  of  the  globe.' 

It  is  needlefs  to  add,  that  the  total  lofs  of 
thofe  fettlements  as  colonies,  or  their  complete 
fubjugation  by  any  one  European  power,  are 
blefGngs  to  every  party  concerned — bleflings 
furely  to  the  very  Africans  themfelves,  com- 
pared with  the  annihilation  of  the  European 
name  in  the  Charaibean  Sea.  Admitting,  what 
I  have  demonfl:rated  to  be  falfe,  that  all  the 
dangers  are  real  which  fome  fpeculative  men 
have  apprehended  from  the  reftoration  of  the 
French  colonial  power ;  admitting,  what  is  evi- 
dently chimerical,  that  the  affiilance,  fo  (Irong- 
ly  recommended  to  be  afforded  the  French  go- 
vernment in  the  Weft  Indies,  would  ftrengthen 
its  hands  at  our  own  expence ;  and,  to  put  the 
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iaatter  in  its  ftrongeft  light,  admitting  that  every   sect. 
aid  which  Britain  lends  to  her,  is  an  expence 
and  a  danger  embraced  in  order  to  ftrengthen 
our  natural  enemy,  ruin  our  whole  colonial 
fyftem,  and  eftablifh  the  univerfal  fovereignty 
of  France  over  the  Weil  Indies  : — what  is  all 
this,  in  a  political,  a  commercial,  pr  a  moral 
point  of  view,  but  wifely  and  humanely  choof«> 
ing  the  lead  of  two  evils,  and  giving  up  what 
we  can  do  without,  in  order  to  prevent  a  ihock» 
from  which,  although  all  feelings  of  humanity 
fliould  be  laid  afide,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
that  the  mercantile  refources  of  Great  Britain 
herfelf  could  recover  ?    France  would,  indeed, 
be  more  affeded  than  even  Britain  by  fucfa  a 
fliock ;  in  other  words,  we  fliould  have  little  to  fear 
during  our  adverfity  from  the  dircQ.  attacks  of  the 
French  government.    But,  befides  the  dangers  to 
be  apprehended  from  other  powers  unconneded 
with  America,  and  from  thofe  colonial  powers  fo 
much  lefs  involved  in  the  calamity  than  the  two 
nations  hitherto  the  arbiters  of  European  affairs 
•---are  there  no  dangers  in  domeftic  confufion  ; 
no  chances  of  ruin  and  revolution  in  commer- 
/cial  failure;  no  evils  in  national  bankruptcy, 
which  may  render  the  political  independence  of 
France  and  of  Britain,    little  worth  maintain- 
ing, and  which   either  of   thofe  great  dates 
would  feel  but  little  alleviated  by  the  melan- 
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1  o  o  K  choly  tefle^on^  that  they  were  comtnon  to 
"'"       both? 

It  it  natural  that  the  prejudice  fftould  be 
ftrong  hi  this  country  againft  any  clofe  alliance^ 
and  much  more  againft  any  adhre  afflftance  to 
an  enemy  whofe  power  in  Europe  we  have 
had  Aich  reafon  to  dread,  and  of  late  years  to 
lameilt.  However  clear  the  reafons  may  ap* 
pear  ht  favour  of  the  iyftem  of  policy  propofed, 
and  however  definite  the  line  between  adding 
France  in  the  colonial  fyftem,  and  fatouring  her 
pretenfious  to  univerfal  power  in  the  Eurc^ean 
commonwealth,  it  is  eafv  to  perceive,  that  he 
who  (hall  argue  the  queftion  upon  the  grotmds 
above  <btpofed,  and  recommend  the  practical 
conclufions  to  which  the  reafonings  in  the  laft 
and  in  the  prefent  Book  of  this  Inquiry  appeat 
to  lead,  will  have  a  great  weight  of  popubr 
prejudice  to  combat,  and  a  variety  of  powerful 
declamatory  topics  to  refift,  from  many  re* 
fpedable  quarters.  It  is  by  no  means  my  in- 
tention to  propofe  any  thing  but  the  utmoft 
vigilance  towards  our  natural  enemy  in  every 
part  wherein  the  two  countries  are  contiguous, 
and  may  interfere.  In  the  colonial,  as  in  the 
European  fyftem,  her  boundlefs  and  conlhnt 
ambition  may  be  fatal  to  the  balance.  Let  us 
endeavour,  by  every  precaution  which  jealmfy 
and  political  forefight  can  fuggeft,  to  keep  her 
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influence  within  due  bounds,  in  thtt  as  in  every  »  »  c  T. 
other  part  of  her  extenfive  empire.  But  let  all  -_  ^'  f 
thofe  precautions  be  regulated  by  circumfpec* 
tion,  as  well  as  prompted  by  alacrity,  left  the 
meafures  adopted  for  the  purpofe  of  avoiding  a 
danger  on  one  fide,  may  throw  the  fum  of  affairs 
into  much  greater  and  more  irreparable  diforder 
on  the  other.  Let  a  union  againftFrench  aggref- 
fion  be  cultivated  with  all  the  European  powers 
who  can  maintain  the  relations  6f  amity^  and 
bind  tbemfdves  by  the  faith  of  treaties^  But 
let  not  the  very  firft  principles  of  modem  policy 
be  viohted,  by  permitting  the  coloniat  power  of 
any  European  ftafte,  even  of  France  hetfelf,  to 
be  anoibilated^  and  annihilated  too  by  thd 
caftKnonr  enemy  of  all  Europeans* 

And  finely,  if  it  is  neceflary  to  ufe  ftlch  argtt* 
ments,  popular  topics  may  well  be  found  in  thd 
ilate  of  colonial  affairs,  to  ftrengthea  theebhcld* 
fions  which  plainer  and  more  valid  dedu^iioM 
have  eftabliftied,  and  to  convince  thofe  whofe 
paflio^  muft  be  iii£ai«ed  before  they  eah  Kften 
to  the  voice  of  realbiH  Admitting  every  thing 
that  taft  be  utged  agatoft  the  poKcy  of  aflifting 
France^  aiul  thus  enaUiag  her  to  retail  her 
Anferiean  dominions^  do^  this  lives^  and  proper-> 
ii^  of  jhoufimds  of  our  countrymen  in  thofe 
p(m$  cjfiim  Wy  regiird,  ihttt  we  fiioaid' fera  mo^ 
tAeifl  tofeer^ittft^the  idea'  of  (bc^iciAg  them  to 
U  a  » 
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BOOK  2  mean  defire  of  needlefslj  raining  our  mab 
in  a  quarter  where  they  cannot  materially  hurt 
us,  merely  becaufe  the  cataftrophe  vtU  injure 
ourfelves  in  a  fomewhat  fmaller  degree  i  ^  It 
^  is  the  finfuUeft  thing  in  the  world, '  (fays  an 
author  not  very  blameable  for  excefs  of  tender 
feelings)^  to  forfake  or  deftitute  a  plantation 
^  once  in  forwardnefs ;  for,  befides  the  difbo- 
^  nour,  it  is  the  guiltinefs  of  the  blood  of  many 
•  commiferable  perfons. '  * 

It  is  indeed  no  common  fate  to  which  tfae£u« 
ropeafi  fettlements  in  the  Charaibean  Sea  will  be 
left,  if  their  parent  ftates  defert  them  by  fuffering 
the  French  negroes  to  triumph  in  St  Domingo. 
It  is  not  to  the  peaceable  yoke  of  feme  drilized 
nation,  nor  the  quiet  transference  of  dominion 
by  treaty  or  conqueft,  nor  the  miferies  of  long 
contefted  invafion  by  regular  troops,  nor  the 
hardfliips  of  blockade  and  famine,  nor  eren 
to  the  anarchy  of  Jacobin  law.  The  worft  of 
theie  calamities,  which  may  be  dreaded  from 
the  preponderance  of  France  in  the  cdonial  fyf* 
tem,  is  nothing  compared  with  the  warfare  of 
the  African  labourers.  Hordes  of  blood*thirfty 
lavages,  intimately  acquainted  with  every  cor- 
ner of  the  planter's  houfe,  every  retreat  into 
which  his  family  may  be  driven,  ever]r  crevice 
in  the  whole  country;  mad  with  unnatural 
rage  againft  all  that  deviates  from  the  fible 
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hue  of  their  own  ferocious  brethren ;  pouring  sect. 
over  each  fpot  where  European  life  exifts; 
jcattering  on  all  fides, » not  deftrudion,  for 
that  would  be  ^mildnefs,  but  every  exquifile 
form  of  ingenious  torment ;  only  Hopping^ 
in  'moments  of  fatiety  to  lay  afide  the  fword 
for  the  torch,  and,  in  the  intervals  of  mercy 
alone,  exchanging  torture  for  murder;  march* 
ing  againft  the  parent  with  the  transfixed  body 
of  his  butchered  infant  as  a  ftandard  ;  facri* 
fictng  the  weaker  lex  to  their  brutal  luft,  amidft 
the  expiring  bodies  of  hufbands  and  kinfmen ; 
and  enafting  other  deeds  of  fuch  complicated 
horror,  that  it  is  not  permitted  to  the  pen  of 
a  European  to  defcribe  or  to  name  them--* 
thefe  are  a  few  features  of  the  picture  which 
wretched  eye-witnefles  have  given  us  of  negro 
warfare ;  anS  it  is  to  fcenes  like  thefe  that  we 
fliall  inevitably  expofe  thoufands  of  our  country- 
men, if  we  facrifice  the  fecurity  of  the  Europeans 
to  gratify  either  a  foolifh  jealoufy  of  our  rivals  in 
the  Weft  Indian  commonwealth,  or  a  ftill  lefs  ex^ 
cufeable  tendernefs  for  the  barbarians  who  have 
unhappily  been  poured  into  the  French  iflands.  ^ 
With  the  greateft  fympathy,  then,  for  the 
unmerited  fuiferings  of  the  unfortunate  ne» 
groes ;  with  unmingled  deteftation  of  the  odi«- 
ous  traffic  to  which  they  owe  all  their  wrongs, 
U  3  and 
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BOOK  and  the  VTeft  Indian  colonics  their  chief  dun 
gert}  the  confident  friend  of  humanity  may  be 
permitted  to  f^el  fome  tendernefs  for  bis  Eiiro- 
pean  brethren,  although  they  are  white  and 
civilized^  and  to  deprecate  that  inconfifteat 
fpiric  of  canting  philanthropy,  which  in  £»« 
rope  is  only  excited  by  the  injurief  or  mifcrie$ 
pf  the  poor  and  the  profiigats^  and,  oa  tfao 
pther  fide  of  the  Atlantic,  19  never  warme4  b«K 
towards  the  fiivage,  the  mulatto,  asd  the  flavs. 
It  appears,  therefore,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
the  greateft  of  dangers  to  the  Weil  Indian  com* 
inunity  lies  in  the  fuccels  of  the  negroes,  and 
that  the  reeilslbliihment  of  the  old  fyftem  in  thft 
French  iflands  can  alone  infure  die  permanent 
fuperiority  of  the  Europeans,  either  there  or  in 
the  other  colonies.  -  Nothing  but  the  fubdivifion 
pf  the  negroes,  and  their  fubje£Uon  to  the  power 
of  mailers  armed  wi^h  s^bfolute  authority,  can 
prevent  them  from  s^cquiring  that  sdcendancy 
^o  which  divided  fuperiority  ^n  numbers  and 
ftrength  naturally  and  invariably  leads.  Qn  the 
other  h^nd,  I  have  endeavoured  to  ihe^  that 
the  complete  fuccefs  of  the  f  rench  Wed  Indian 
policy,  while  |t  remove?  for  the  prefent  all  the 
dangers  of  our  fituation,  can  never  arm  the  re- 
publican government  with  power  to  overthrow 
the  colonial  balance.  But,  even  if  fuch  a  de« 
rangement  of  the  fydem  was  the  neceifary  con- 
tequence  of  the  rcftoration  j  we  may  fairly  af- 
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brty  that  tbe  welfare  of  all  the  European  cplo*  ^  « <?  T. 
oies,  and  of  the  parent  ftatef  (b  far  a$  their  inte<*  ^  -  ^^  4 
refts  depend  on  colonial  affairs,  h  intimately 
conae^ed  with  the  fuccefs  of  the  republican 
9Xm$9  unkis  it  fiiallbe  faid^  that  a  total  extirpa^ 
lioo,  or  expulAon*  or  fubju|^tjon  of  the  white 
inbiibitants  is  a  lels  awful  cataftrophe  than  the 
Wiiver&l  ^ablifliment  of  colonial  fupremacy 
^y  any  one  European  power.  The  intcrefts  of 
all  the  whites  in  the  yTeft  Indies  are  one  and 
the  fame.  The  negroes  are  truly  the  Jacobins 
of  the  Weft :  They  are  the  anarchiftsf  the  ter# 
rorifts)  the  domeftic enemy:  Againft  them  it 
becomes  rival  nations  to  combine^  and  boftile 
governments  to  coalefce*  If»  according  to  the 
principles  formerly  detailed,  f  Pruifia  and  Auf« 
tria  felt  their  exiftence  to  depend  on  a  union 
againft  the  republican  arms  in  Europe,  (and 
who  does  not  lament  that  their  coalition  wsfli 
not  more  firm  and  enlightened  ?)  a  clofer  alii* 
ance  is  imperioufly  recommended  to  France^ 
and  Britain,  and  Spain,  and  Holland,  againft  the 
common  enemy  of  civilized  fociety,  the  de«  ^ 
ftroyer  of  the  European  name  in  the  New 
World.  If,  according  to  the  obvious  confe** 
quences  of  the  fame  principles,  as  formerly  de« 
duced,  all  neighbouring  nations  are  juftified  Iq 
providing  for  their  fclf-prefervation,  by  interfer# 
iiig  in  the  internal  affairs  of  any  one  member 
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B  o  p  K  of  the  great  national  community  who  may  cfta* 
i  '  .  blifh  a  ftate  of  things  hoftile  to  their  dbmeftie 
peace  and  independence ;  by  the  fame  rule, 
would  the  neighbours  of  any  large  colonial  efta- 
blifhment,  where  the  negroes  ihould  be  fuddenly 
let  loofe  and  permitted  to  raife  an  independent 
ftate,  be  juftified  in  uniting  to  attack  both  maf- 
ters  and  emancipated  flaves,  until  the  intolerable 
nuifance  was  abated,  and  the  ancient  order  of 
things  reflored,  * 

In  the  adual  cafe,  however,  this  intet- 
ference  is  not  called  for.  The  French  go- 
vemment  of  the  prefent  day,  different  from 
that  of  1792,  is  neither  hoftile  to  the  domeftic 
tranquillity  of  the  neighbouring  ftates,  nor  to 
the  fecurity  of  their  colonies,  however  danger* 
ous  the  power  of  the  republic  may  be  in  Eu» 
rope.  In  the  firft  ftage  of  the  revolution,  it 
belonged  ^  to  their  peace  in  the  Weft  Indies  as 
well  as  in  Europe,  to  ftep  forward  and  take  part 
with  one  fadion  againft  another  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  domeftic  affairs  of  France — with 
the^  planters  againft  the  infane  councils  of  the 
republican  government  in  the  colonies,  as  with 
the  royalifts  againft  the  anarchical  principles  of 
the  Jacobins  in  the  mother  country."  At  prefent, 
the  powers  which  compofe  the  Weft  Indian 
fyftem,  are  only  required  to  aflift  the  ftrenuous 
efforts  of  the  French  government  in  the  revolt- 
ed iflands,  as  they  would  be  called  upon  in 
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Europe  to  aid  the  regular  government  of  France,  «  »  c  t. 
were  the  Jacobins  once  more  to  fpread  them-  >    "'     . 
felyes  over  the  country,  and  to  threaten  an  im« 
mediate  reftoration  of  the  reign  of  terror. 

Let  us  then  at  o^ce  adopt  that  fyftem  which 
aur  common  interefts  clearly  point  out.  Let  us 
not  ftartle  at  a  found,  and  flirink  back  from 
the  name  of  a  French  ^dlianee,  at  lead  in  the 
Weft  Indies.  Let  us  remember,  that  we  are  in 
thoie  parts  espofed  to  a  common  enemy,  whofe 
yoke  would  be  incomparably  more  fevere  than 
the  dominion  of  Jacobinifm  itfelf ;  whofe  ftrength 
is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  boafted  army 
of  England  or  the  Grand  Monarch  of  the  feven- 
teenth  century  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power. 
And  as  the  aggrandizement  of  Ruilia  would 
drive  us,  however  unwilling,  into  an  alliance 
with  France,  even  in  Europe :  fo,  let  us  make 
a  common  cauffs.with  her  where  ihe  cannot  en- 
danger our  fecurity,  where  we  are  threatened 
with  a  foe  more  terrible  than  Tartars  and  Cof- 
lacks.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  French  troops 
may  themfelves  fucceed  in  the  great  enterprize 
comnutted  to  their  charge,  becaufe,  in  that  cafe, 
their  conqueft  will  be  more  eaiily  retained.  But  ^ 
if  they  fliall  ftand  in  need  of  our  affiftance,  let 
lis  recoiled,  that  in  fubfidizing  the  colonial  trea* 
fury  of  France,  we  are  preferving  that  trade 
which  fupplies  our  fleets  with  feamen,  and  pours 
pillions  into  our  exchequer ;  that  the  troops 
jrhich  may  b^  fent  to  aifift  the  government  of 
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BOOK  St  Domingo  are  fightmg  the  battles  of  our  ovt 
colonies,  and  defending  from  the  lacflEdble  hor- 
rors of  negro  warfare,  one  of  the  faireft  portiou 
of  the  habitable  globe. 


PART    lU 

OF  THB  EXl^RNAL  RBLATIOMS  OF  THB  BV|tOVBAK 
POWERS  IN  niFFBREMT  qjIARTBaS  AS  VSCnAJBVCKD 
BT  THBIE  COLONIAt  INTBRESTS* 

When  a  ftate  poflefied  of  colonial  cftablifli*. 
ments  is  drawn  into  any  quarr^  with  its  neigh- 
bours, every  part  of  its  tenrit^ie^  911^  beoome 
the  theatre  of  warlike  operations,  and  all  die 
branches  of  the  empire  muft  necellarily  take 
part  in  the  conteft,  whatever  may  b^  the  origin 
of  the  difpHte.  We  have  already  feen  how 
much  more  frequently  the  colonies  are  expofed 
to  the  evik  cf  wzrhxt  than  the  mother  coiwtry, 
idthough  they  are  very  feldcnn  the  c^ijife  of  the 
rupture.  *  If,  however,  a  war  fliould  be  under* 
taken  on  account  «f  the  remote  provinces,  the 
contiguous  diftrii^s  muft  of  courfe  bear  their 
ihare  of  its  burdens,  and  the  iiiOfh«r  countries 
may  thus,  00  account  of  tbdr  colonwt  imerefts, 
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be  engaged  in  war  with  each  other^  ia  Europe  i  ^  c  7e 
and  in  the  colonies  at  the  feme  time.    Thi$  ia  ^    ^^    j 
ime  of  the  neceffiuy  confequences  of  exteniivc 
and  remote  pofleffions^  and  iormt  an  eflential 
part  of  the  rery  idea  of  a  poUtical  miioii. 

It  will  indeed  happen,  m  the  great  majority 
of  cafes,  that  the  interefts  of  the  colonies  are 
made  fitbiervient  to  thofe  of  the  other  pr ovinces^ 
which  are  generally  more  extenfiye^  and  always 
more  valuable.  Thus,  while  the  whole  emigre 
will  in^tably  be  plunged  into  an  obftinate  war 
£9r  die  advamajge  or  honour  of  the  metropolis, 
the  colonies  may  often  fujtaia  injuries,  or  receive 
infuhs^  of  which  a  ilight  explanation  or  ackiioW"» 
iedgement  will  be  admitted  as  a  fufficient  repara- 
tion. Accordingly^  I  have  already  *  ibown  bow 
very  fnudl  a  Aare  the  colonial  interefts  have 
had  in  producing  thofe  eontcfts  which  conftaivt-* 
ly  recur  to  divide  the  E^opean  powers^.  Kftear  » 
ihort  interral  of  peace  recruits  their  forces  aad 
traafiures.  It  does  indeed  almoft  always  hap^ 
pen,  aa  I  have  foimerly  obferved,  f  that  wheo 
any  nece|£^  for  rcfcuratibft  of  injuries,  or  any 
change  ia  the  balance  of  pow^r,  is  attend- 
ed with  a  transference  of  dominion  ia  (iwXew 
quence  of  a  ^^cifivo  war»  the  territories  given 
up  as  indemnities  obtained  by  right  of  co^ 
queft,  are  ta)Ml  froa  the  cdl<mial  eftablifliT 

*    ♦  Pook  J.  Stft,  L       '      ^  Book  II.  Sc*  II. 
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BOOK  ments  of  the  humbled  nation,  becaufe  every 
"''  ftate  naturally  wiihes  to  retain,  firft  of  all,  its 
contiguous  provinces,  and  to  make  both  the  ca- 
lamities and  the  effeds  of  war  fall  as  much  as 
poffible  on  thofe  remote  diftrids,  which,  from 
their  diftance,  are  too  much  undervalued.  It 
would,  however,  be  extremely  erroneous  to  con- 
clude from  thence,  that  the  acquifidon  of  thofe 
'dominions  was  the  objed  of  the  war  on  the 
one  fide,  or  their  defence  the  motive  of  refin- 
ance, on  the  other.  While  the  campaigns  of 
Germany  or  Egypt  may  have  led  to  no  other 
change  in  the  relative  pofition  of  the  bell^erent 
powers,  than  the  transference  of  fome  ifland  in 
America  or  fome  fadory  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  it 
neither  follows  that  the  maintenance  or  the 
change  of  the  colonial  balance  was  the  objed 
of  the  war,  nor  that  the  change  or  the  preferva- 
don  of  colonial  dominion  is  the  only  purpofe  to 
which  'the  fuccefs  of  the  hoftile  operations  has 
been  fubfervient.  If  the  party  wjiofe  diftant 
territory  has  been  defended,  had  not  infured  fuc- 
cefs by  carrying  on  the  war  ia  every  quarter,  new 
aggreffions  in  the  nearer  parts  of  the  empire 
would  have  been  the  confequence.  If  the  ftate 
whofe  vidories,  in  various  regicms,  have  procur- 
ed an  enlargement  of  colonial  dominion,  had 
failed  fr^m  confining  the  war  to  the  colonies  a* 
lope,  its  honour  ^ould  not  have  been  preferv- 
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ed  or  raifed }  its  name  and  influence  in  the  fy-  ^^^  '^^ 
ftem,  always  proportioned  to  the  total,  rather  ,  "'  j, 
than  to  the  partial  fuccefs  of  a  war,  would  not 
have  been  extended ;  it  would  not  hare,  thus 
£ir  diminiflied  the  power  of  a  natural  rival ; 
and,  on  the  next  rupture,  it  would  have  wanted 
all  thofe  means  of  intimidating  the  enemy,  which 
are  acquired  by  exhibiting  proofs  of  military 
greatnefs  in  whatever  quarter  of  the  world.     . 

But  although  the  colonial  interefts  of  a  ftate 
are  thus  fecondary  and  fubfervient,  it  will  fre«^ 
quently  happen,  diat  the  fituation  of  afiairs  in 
thofe  fyftems  where  the  diftant  territories'  are  fi« 
tuated,  may  call  for  a  facrifice  on  the  part  of 
the  mother  country,  and  a  temporary  fubmi£- 
fion  of  her  ovm  interefts  to  thofe  of  the  colo- 
nies. I  have  already  pointed  out  ^  thofe  general 
cafes  where  fuch  an  appeal  to  the  principles  of 
modem  policy  is  confiftent  with  ftrid  prudence, 
and  have  illuftrated  this  pofition  by  a  reference  | 
to  the  prefent  ftate  of  affairs  in  America.  The 
fafety  of  valuaUe  pofleffions,  as  well  as  the  ho- 
nour of  die  nation,  may  often  call  for  a£tive 
nieafinres  of  precaution,  or  of  vengeance  on  the 
fpot,  altogether  di&ated  by  colonial  views.  The. 
fame  views  may  fometimes  be  extended  lb  bx 
as  to  prefcribe  the  moft  vigorous  interference 

with 
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BOOK  with  the  eondud  of  foreign  ftates,  if  h  tends 
^^      mediately  to  operate  the  deAruffion  of  the  colo« 
Aial  balance,  and  afied  the  fecurity  of  our  own 
pofleffions  or  thofe  of  our  allies. 

Hiofe  nations  which  poflefs  no  colonies  of 
any  value  (Sweden  and  Denmark  for  exam- 
ple), can  nerer  be  called  upon  by  any  danger, 
eren  by  the  dired  violation  of  their  colonial 
property,  to  plunge  their  contiguous  provinces 
into  a  ftate  ol  war,  for  the  pnrpofe  of  preCerv* 
ing  the  benefits  derived  from  fuch  inconfider^ 
able  fettlements.  The  whole  vahie  of  the  ter« 
ritory  loft  by  any  fudden  aggreffion  of  a  ndgh< 
hour,  win  not  be  fufficient  to  compenfate  the 
expence  and  danger  of  recovering  the  po£Ee& 
fion,  and  revenging  the  infult.  Tet,  even  thofe 
colonial  dominions  can  never  be  given  up  to 
the  forcible  attack  of  an  enemy,  without  fndi 
an  injury  to  the  honour  and  name  of  the  mo» 
ther  country,  as  muft  diminifli  her  infioence 
at  home,  injure  the  fpirit  of  her  people  in 
all  future  negotiations,  and  weaken  her  fede- 
ral power  in  alt  future  European  wars.  That 
ceflion  then  of  a  tfelefs  territory  (admitting 
the  cofonies  to  be  in  zny  cafe  ufidefs),  which 
ought  not  to  be  deemed  any  evil  in  a  Mm* 
mercial  or  financial  point  of  view,  ftould  nm« 
formly  be  refufed  to  forcible  aggreffion ;  zU ' 
though^  after  the  hojiou^of  die  nation  is  fkved 
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by  retaliation,  and  after  feme  equivalent  is  pro»  s  s  c  T* 
cured,  it  will  never  be  wife  far  the  government 
to  adjuft  matters  very  fcrupuloufly,  by  nicely 
comparing  the  revenge  with  the  infult,  or  the 
indemnity  with  the  lofs  fuftained* 

Bm  the  name  and  honour  of  a  nation  can- 
not be  immediately  affeded  by  fuch  changes 
as  only  tend  indiredly  to  endanger  the  fafety 
of  its  dtftant  fettlements,  or  ultimately  to  (hake 
the  colonial  balance.  Thofe  ftates,  therefore, 
which  poflefa  colonies  of  inconfiderable  value, 
can  never  be  called  upon,  by  the  principles  of 
found  policy,  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  their 
European  neighbours,  for  the  purpofe  of  pre- 
venting die  adoption  of  airy  line  of  conduft 
only  remotely  dangerous  to  the  colonial  fyftem 
in  which  they  have  fo  trifling  an  intereft.  Thus, 
aHhoUgh  the  fupremacy  of  France  in  the  Weft 
Indies  would  be  highly  dangerous  to  every 
other  power  poffeifed  of  colonial  territory ;  and 
although  that  fupremacy  would  be  a  very  natu« 
ral  confequence  of  a  compa^  between  Britaxn 
and  France  transferring  to  the  latter  Jamaica 
and  Barbadoes  ;  what  could  be  more  ridiculous 
than  that  Sweden  and  Denmark  ihoukl  endea-r 
vour  to  unite  Ruffia  with  them  in  order  to  pre- 
vent or  annul  the  bargain  ?  It  would  clearly 
be  noAlng  more  than  common  prudence  in 
Sweden  md  Denmark  to  affift  France  (as  we 
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BOOK  tavc  already  feen)  in  quelling  the  infurre^on  of 
^  '"*  .  her  flaves,  becaufe  the  danger  arifing  from  fuc- 
cefsful  negro  rebellion  is  immediate  to  every 
white  colony.  It  would  be  equally  neceflary 
for  thofe  dates  to  arm  in  all  parts,  and  to 
avail  themfelves  of  the  refources  of  fisderal 
power,  if  unjuftly  attacked  in  the  colonies,  be- 
caufe their  honour  and  name  would  demand 
this,  and  becaufe  the  certainty  of  retaliation  in 
every  quarter  is  the  great  check  to  fuch  aggreC- 
fions  in  a  fyftem  which,  like  that  of  the  colonies, 
is  not  properly  balanced  of  itfelf.  But  if  no- 
thing fhort  of  war  could  prevent  the  projeded 
change,  it  would  never  leflen  the  name,  or  (lain 
the  honour  of  either  Denmark  or  Sweden,  to 
allow  France  peaceably  to  acquire  the  decided 
fuperiority  in  a  quarter  where  their  power  is  at 
any  rate  fo  trifling,  and  to  truft  for  their  defence 
in  the  lafl  tefort  to  their  fubfequent  exertions 
when  attacked,  and  tb  the  refources  of  foreign 
policy— even  although  in  the  end  thofe  druggies 
and  alliances  fhould  fail  to  fave  the  colonies,  or 
to  obtain  exad  reparations  and  indemnities. 
Still  lefs  reafonable  would  it  be  for  powers  thus 
circumftanced,  to  hamper  their  European  policy 
with  colonial  confiderations  in  matters  more  re- 
motely conneded  with  colonial  interefts,  fuch 
as  thofe  which  I  fliall  immediately  point  out ;  or 
to  fuflfer  the  circumilances  of  their  trifling  fettle- 
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ments,  however  nearly  afi(^ded,  to  (land  in  the 
way  of  any  amicable  arrangements  fubfervient 
to  the  profperous  management  of  their  foreign 
affairs  in  the  great  national  fyftem.     The  pecu- 
liar difference  between  a  remote  and  contiguous 
province  confifts  in  this — that  whereas  the  lat- 
ter,  however  trifling  in  idfelf^  mufl  at  all  e-* 
vents  be  retained  as  a  part  of  the  empire  •di^ 
reftly  neceffary  to  keep  the  whole   together, 
the  former  is  disjoined  from  the  reft,  and  al- 
though a  component  part  in  every  other  refped, 
yet  is  only  indirefUy  fubfervient  to  the  exiftence 
of  the  whole  body  ;  and  may  therefore  be  facri- 
ficed  in  fuch  emergencies  as  would  otherwife 
endanger  the  contiguous  members  of  the  fyf- 
tem.    The  cafe  of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  with 
refped  to  colonial  affairs,  is  one  in  which  the 
trifling  value  of  the  diftant  fettlements  will  al- 
ways render  the  probable  facrifice  preferable  to 
the  loffes  and  dangers  of  hoftilities  undertaken 
from  motives  of  extreme  precaution,  and  dic- 
tated by  the  view  of  preventing  changes  only 
ultimately  dangerous  to  the  colonial  balance. 

But  widely  different  is  the  fituation  of  thofe 
powers  which  poffefs  colonies  of  great  intrinfic 
value  as    important   parts  of    their  dominions 
and  rich  mines  of  commercial  wealth.     In  va- 
rious points  of  view,  their  conduft  muft  be  re- 
^  gulated  by  a  regard  to  their  diftant,  as  well  as 
*  to  their  contiguous  provinces.     An  invafion  of 
VOL.  11*  X  their 
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BOOK  their  colonial  territory  is,  next  to  an  xttrafion  rf 
^   ^    .  their  European  dominions,  the  event  moft  to 
be  dreaded,  eren  although  unfuccefsfnl,  and, 
if  poflible,  ta  be  averted  bj  all  the  refotirces 
of  federal  power.    The  attack,  when  made,  is 
^  to  be  repulfed  and  revenged,  not  merely  from 
a  regard  to  national  honour,  but  from  a  confi- 
deration  of  the  real  value  of  the  pofleffion  which 
is  at  ftake«    AH  the  means  which  the  cautious 
and  longfighted  views  of  modem  policy  can  fog- 
geft,  lAuft  be  put  in  practice  to  remove  every 
danger  that  may  arffe  in  any  quarter  to  the  co* 
lonial  balance;  becaufe  fuch  rides,  though  in^ 
diflFerent  to  the  name  and  honour  of  a  ftate, 
lead  to  a  catailrophe  fubftantia&y  hurtful,  per- 
haps ruinous-^the  lofs  of  an  important  branch 
of  the  national  territory,    the  difmembermem 
of  the  empire*    To  prevent  changes  only  ul- 
timately dangerous  to  the  colonial  fyftem,  or 
even  to  obviate  the  effcds  of  arrangements  that 
may  lead  to  fuch  changes,  the  whole  influence 
of  the  mother  country  flioutd  be  called  forth  ; 
that  influence  which  her  internal  refources  and 
her  colonial  po^eflions  have  confpured  in  be- 
llowing, and  which  will  no  longer  be  her^s,  even 
m  affairs  ftridly  European,  if  flie  fiiall  be  fo 
blind  to  her  beft  interefts  as  to  negled  all  the 
meafures  neceflary  for  keeping  her  fcattered  em- 
pire together,, 
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It  is  eafy  to  imagine  a  variety  of  cafes,  in  sect. 
which  changes  may  be  effe&ed,  of  the  nature  _  ^'  - 
which  I  have  juft  now  defcribed.  By  amicable 
contrad  between  two  powers  naturally  allied, 
a  transference  of  colonial  dominion  may  take 
place.  Such  was  the  compaft  by  which  France 
fold  to  Sweden  the  only  ifland  which  ihe  pof- 
fefles  in  the  Weft  Indies.  Had  this  ifland  been 
of  great  importance,  and  had  the  tranfa£iion 
been  reverfed,  fo  dangerous  an  increafe  of  colo- 
nial power  to  the  French  dominions  would  have 
called  for  the  determined  interference  of  the 
neighbouring  ftates,  as  much  as  if  a  fimilar 
compad  had  transferred  to  France  a  part  of  the 
European  continent. 

By  a  treaty  of  peace,  terminating  either  i 
general  or  a  partial  European  warfare,  a  fimi- 
lar transference  of  colonial  territory  may  be  ef* 
fe£ted.  In  the  one  cafe,  all  the  powers  poiTef- 
fing  colonies  will  be  confulted,  as  having  an 
immediate  intereft  both  in  the  pacification  and 
in  the  colonial  fyftem.  In  the  cafe  of  a  partial 
treaty,  fuch  as  that  which  confolidated  the 
whole  of  St  Domingo  under,  the  French  do- 
minion, it  becomes  the  other  powers  to  inter- 
fere, according  to  the  principles  of  modem  po- 
licy. *  If  the  matters!  at  ftake  in  Europe  be  not 
more  important  than  the  colonial  interefts,  it 
becomes  all  parties  to  join  againft  the  new  fti;^ 
X  2  pulation, 
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BOOK  pulation,  regardlefs  of  the  fides  which  they  had 
cfpoufed  in  the  previous  part  of  the  conteilL 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  as  was  the  cafe  at  the 
peace  of  Bafle,  the  fate  of  colonial  aflFairs  is  of  lefs 
moment  than  the  European  interefts  flaked  on 
the  conteft,  the  colonial  powers  are  called  upon, 
by  the  partial  treaty  which  has  taken  place,  to  de- 
fer their  oppofitibn  until  the  end  of  the  European 
difpute,  and  then  to  introduce  the  confideration  of 
the  change  that  has  happened,  into  the  difcuf« 
fion  of  the.  general  pacification ;  or  if  the  fortune 
of  war  has  unhappily  confined  their  influence,  as 
has  been  but  too  touch  the  cafe  in  the  inflance 
which  we  are  contemplating,  their  colonial  in- 
terefts require  that  they  fliould  defer  their  op- 
pofition  to  a  more  favourable  opportunity, 
when  their,  flrength  fhall  be  recruited^  and  the 
eyes  of  the  powers,  whofe  defertion  from  the 
common  caufe  has  produced  all  the  ^vil^  fhaU 
)>e  opencid  to  their  real  honour  and  advantage* 
Such  ought  to  be.  the  condud  of  the  powers 
pofiiefling  Weft  Indian  colonies,  in  the  i»:efent 
ftate  of  affairs.  The  great  increafe  df  territory 
which  France  has  acquired  in  the  iilands,  is  in* 
deed  rendered  lefs  dangerous  than  it  otherwife 
would  have  been  by  the  augmentation  of  the  Bri- 
tifh  dominions  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  the 
change  1^  attra£led  lefs  attention  than  it  ought 
to  have  done,  from  the  diftra£ted  ftate  of  the 
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whole  French  colonies  in  thofe  parts.  But  as  sect. 
it  is  for  the  evident  advantage  of  the  other  co- 
lonies, nay  effential  to  their  exiftence,  that  the 
French  fettlements  fliould  be  reduced  to  a  ftate 
of  order ;  and  as,  in  the  event  of  their  pacifica-^ 
tion,  the  vail  force  of  the  newly  acquired  do- 
minion will  far  more  than  counterbalance  the 
increafed  power  of  Great  Britain,  it  certainly 
becomes  the  other  powers  to  aid  her  in  attempt- 
mg  to  reftore  the  colonial  balance,,  before  the 
complete  fubjugation  of  St  Domingo  and  its 
augmented  cultivation  fhall  have  rendered  it  a 
formidable  neighbour.  I  have  already  ^  dated 
the  greater  probability  of  St  Domingo  becoming 
foon  independent  of  the  mother  country,'  in  its 
prefent  united  ftate,  than  in  its  former  ftate  of 
divifion.  This  circumftance,  and  ftill  more  the 
reftoration  of  Louifiana  to  France,  forms  an  ad- 
ditional reafon  for  an  interference,  in  which  the 
United  States  would  moft  probably  bear  an  im- 
portant  part.  And  it  furely  deferves  fome  con- 
fideration,  that  Spain,  engaged  only  as  a  fe- 
condary  party  in  the  great  European  contefft, 
(hould  not  only  have  paid  fo  great  a  fliare  at 
home,  but  fhould  have  entirely  fumifted  the 
equivalents  in  the  Weft  Indies.  The  fame  re- 
mark applies  to  Holland  in  the  Eaft  :  So  that, 
X  3  in 
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BOOK  in  tte  colonies,  as  well  as  in  Etirope,  the  fame 

Iff 
>       '    ,  melancholy  refleftion  muft  ftrike  every  one  who 

contemplates  the  events  of  the  late  memorable 
conteft.  The  great  powers  \?ho  began  the  war, 
and  who  were  the  principals  in  it  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  received  all  their  indemnities,  and 
equivalents,  and  dotueurs^  from  thofe  lefler 
power^  who  had  only  an  indired  concern  in  the 
origin  of  the  conteft,  and  were  dragged  into  it 
unwillingly.  The  defeats,  both  of  Auibria  and 
Pruflia,  were  paid  for  by  Venice  and  the  German 
princes.  The  vi&ories  of  France  were,  in  Eu- 
rope, recompenfed  by  the  fpoils  of  Germany  and 
Italy.  In  the  colonies,  Spain  and  Holland  alone 
were  ftripped  of  their  fineft  territories,  in  order 
to  reward  the  fucceifes  of  the  French  and  Bri- 
tiih  arms.  The  time  is  certainly  not  yet  ar- 
rived, in  which  the  balance  of  Europe  and  of 
the  colonies  can  be  readjufted,  and  the  viola-* 
tipn  of  public  equity  repaired.  Unfortunately, 
the  fpoil  has  been  fhared  by  almoft  all  the  great 
powers  of  Europe ;  and  thofe  who  have  re- 
ceived an  inadequate  portion,  will  not,  it  is  pro- 
bable, be  inclined  to  make  reftoration,  until  the 
facrifice  is  found  neceifary,  as  a  preliminary 
to  the  meafures  that  may  be  prefcribed  by  the 
wifti  to  ftrip  thofe  whofe  ihare  has  been  dan- 
geroufly  great. 

Nor 
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Nor  can  we  ezped  that  the  colonial  power  s  b  c  t. 
of  France  will  receive  no  farther  augmentation  ^^"'^ 
at  the  expence  of  her  Taflal  allies,  if  her  pre* 
ponderance  in  European  afifairs  fhaU  remain  as 
formidable  as  it  now  is.  If  die  other  powers  of 
Europe  (hall  continue  as  blind  to  their  intereils 
as  they  have  hitherto  beeo,  and  fhall  fuifer  the 
New  Republic,  recruited  during  the  prefent  inter- 
ruptioa  of  hoftilities,  to  domineer  over  fo  large 
a  portion  of  the  continent  under  the  name  of 
j»oteding  and  befriending  it;  what  fecurity 
is  th^e  to  thofe  ftates  which  retain  thdr  inde« 
pendence  and  podeis  valuable  colonies,  that 
new  gifts  and  c^ons  of  colonial  territory  fhall 
not  follow  thofe  which  we  have  been  coniider- 
ing,  and  pave  the  way  for  the  immediate  acqui- 
Ation  of  fupreme  power  i  In  Europe,  it  may  be 
enough  for  France  to  fway  the  continental  ba« 
lance,  by  the  afliftance  of  the  fubordinate  pow- 
ers whom  flie  lufes  as  tools,  while  ihe  allows 
them  to  retain  their  feparate  names  and  fiSd^ 
tious  independence,  without  running  the  rifk 
of  the  internal  difunion  and  the  oppofition  from 
without,  which  always  attend  the  eilablifhment 
of  unwieldy  empires.  She  gains  as  much  real 
power  as  (he  can  retain  over  the  deftinies  of  the 
world,  by  ruling  Holland,  andltaly,  and  Switzer-^ 
land,  and  Spain,  through  the  medium  of  their  own 
Mvemments.  But  in  order  to  turn  the  Dutch  and 
'S'  4  Spani/h 
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'  o  o  K  Spanifh  colonies  to  her  own  ufe,  the  adual  pof- 
■  '  J  feflion  of  them  muft  be  transferred.  This  is  the 
only  way  in  which  the  advantages,  whether  po- 
liticai  or  mercantile,  peculiar  to  colonial  efta-^ 
blifhmente,  can  foe  ufurped ;  and  we  can  fcarce- 
ly  doubt,  that  the  temptations  held  out  by  ter- 
ritories fo  rich  in  natural  and  acquired  refcJurces 
as  thofe  of  Holland  and  Spain  both  in  the  Eaft 
and  Weft,  will  be  a  fufficient  inducement  to  the 
ambition  and  the  national  avarice  of  France  to 
reftore  her  colonial  profperity  in  America ;  to 
extend  her  influence  in  the  Indian  -  ocean  ;  to 
recruit  her  exhaufted  treafury ;  and  to  revive 
her  commerce  and  her  navy—all  at  the  expence 
bf  an  ally  who  has  more  territory  thail  (he  can 
cultivate,  and  a  vaffal  who  dare  not  murmur, 
although  her  capital  were  to  be  lacked  by  the 
republican  troops. 

It  is  only  by  interfering  in  the  immediate 
concerns  of  France,  Holland  and  Spain,  that 
Britain  and  Portugal  can  prevent  a  «ataftrophe 
fo  ruinous  to  their  interefts  immediately  in  the 
colonies,  and  ultimately  alfo  in  Europe.  By 
fubfidizing  other  powers  lefs  direftly  concerned 
in  fuch  arrangements,  and  by  reviving  that  fa- 
lutary  jealoufy  of  the  French  power  in  general, 
which  has  for  fome  years  been  lulled  or  terrified 
into  a  ftate  of  reft,  a  check  may  be  given  to 
meafures  as  muft  in  the  mean  time  deftroy 
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the  whole  balance  of  the  colonial  fyftem,  and  in  ^  ^  c  t. 
the  end  complete  the  fupremacy  of  the  great  .    ^^^ 
republic  over  the  European  commonwealth* 

The  ftates  which  poflefs  territories  in  the 
Eaft  Indies;  are  certainly  ezpofed  to  fewer  dan- 
gers from  the  fide  of  Europe,  than  from  the  o« 
perations  of  the  native  powers.  Yet,  even  from 
Eurc^^  fome  danger  may  be  apprehended* 
The  eztenlion  of  Ruffia  towards  the  fouth  and 
eaft,  and  the  feeble  ftate  of  the  princes  to  the 
north  of  Indoftan,  feem  to  have  filled  the  am« 
bitious  mind  of  Katharine  11.  with  plans  for 
accompliihing  her  darling  obje£k,  the  extenfion 
of  the  Ruffian  commerce,  by  an  invafion  of  the 
rich  provinces  that  now  form  the  great  eaft- 
em  wing  of  the  Britiih  empire.  To  thofe  who 
refleft  upon  the  feeble  tenure  by  which,'at  the 
peace  of  Kainardgi,  the  Bricifh  dominions  in 
India  were  held,  the  bare  mention  of  fuch  a 
fcheme  as  that  attributed  to  Katharine,  will  not 
fuggeft  any  contemptuous  ideas.  Since  the  con* 
vention  with  Ruffia  put  an  end,  at  leaft;for  the 
prefent,  to  all  fears  from  that  quarter,  the 
fortunes  of  the  Britifh  arms  in  the  Eaft  hare 
no  doubt  placed  our  dominion  in  a  very 
different  fituation,  by  the  extinction  of  our 
great  natural  enemy  in  the  peninfula.  But 
fiill,  many  of  the  native  powers  poffefs  a  force, 
which,  if  united,  might  prove  dangerous  in 
the  extreme*    They  all  retain  their  jealoufy  of 
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BOOS  England }  9nd,  upon  half  enligbtaied  polid- 
"^  cians,  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  European 
^  councils  to  preyaiU  even  if  their  real  interefts 
were  not  (as  they  unqueftionably  are)  inimical 
to  the  ezidence  of  the  Briti&  name  in  the  Eaft 
From  France  and  her  allies,  they  have  no  prof- 
ped  of  afliftance,  at  leaft  according  to  the  pre- 
lent  diftribution  of  colonial  force*  From  the 
wealthy  and  populous  date  on  the  eaftem  fide 
of  the  Bay  of  Bengal^  they  may  expe£l  the 
mod'  cordial  co-operation.  The  lame  faluta- 
ry  jealoufy  of  Europeans,  which  has  fteadily 
prevented  them  from  intruding  into  the  Bur-r 
man  territories,  and  didated  to  the  patives 
.  a  line  of  policy  that  might  do  honour  to 
more  enlightened  ftatefmen,  would  certainly 
induce  that  prudent  people  to  co-operate 
in  checking  the  progrefs  of  a  nation^  from 
whofe  increafe  nothing  but  deftru6Uon  can  a* 
rife  to  all  the  Indian  ftates.  A  Ruffian  inva- 
fion,  then,  would  be  moft  probably  fecond- 
ed  by  the  Eaftern  powers,  to  whom  the  ruin 
of  the  Britifh  interefts,  though  effeaed  by 
the  introdudion  of  a  new  European  tribe, 
wodd  ftiU  be  highly  advantageous. 

Beiides,  it  ihould  be  remembered  that  Ruffia 
is  by  no  means  fo  ht  removed  from  diofe  fcenes, 
as  to  render  the  efforts  of  her  own  individual 
force  contemptible,  or  the  plan  of  conquering 
India  by  dire£t  and  ispsntt  inraiion,  chimeri-* 
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caL  From  Aftrtcan  tx>  the  northern  frontier 
of  Indoftm,  the  diftance  is  not  greater  than 
from  St  Peterfburg  to  thofe  pl^ns  where  Suwa* 
roflF  defeated  one  of  the  fined  armies  in  En^ 
rope ;  and  the  aflUrs  of  government  in  Siberia! 
and  Kamtchatka  are  managed  by  communis 
cation  with  the  metropolis,  although  the  dif* 
tance  is  nearly  twice  as  great  as  that  of  Cat 
cutta  from  the  Gulf  of  Finland^  and  the  route 
incomparably  more  difficult.  If  the  Britifli 
empire  in  the  Eaft  has  been  acquired  by  all 
manner  of  intrigues,  rather  than  by  force, 
and  fupported  partly  by  the  fame  means,  part* 
iy  by  armies  knt  from  an  immenfe  diftance  } 
will  it  be  impoffible  for  Ruffia  to  difpute  the 
prize,  partly  by  the  aid  of  thofe  ftates  whofe 
paffions  and  interefts  confpire  to  alienate  them 
frrom  the  firft  great  intruders,  and  whofe  jeal^ 
oufy  muft  now  be  increafed,  and  dieir  union 
cemented,  iince  the  defeat  of  their  chief  ally  ; 
partly  by  the  force  of  thofe  armies  who  may  in 
fo  fliort  a  tioMS  march  from  Aftracan,  a  ftation 
peculiarly  adapted  to  become  the  depdt  of  an 
armament,  from  its  maritime  fituation,  its  own 
importance,  and  its  eafy  communication  with 
the  heart  of  the  empire  i  U  it  then  a  chimeri- 
cal fear  that  makes  us  tremble  at  the  confe* 
quences  of  that  fyftematic  ambition,  which  may 
pour  into  the  peninfula  a  well  equipped^rmy 
pf  a  hundred  thouland  men,  fingubrly  ad- 
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BOOK   aptcd  to  Eaftiern  warfere,  and  (hake  the  Bri- 
111 

tifh  power  in  provinces  remote  from  the  feat  of 

empire,  peopled  by  a  difunited  mafs  of  inhabi- 
tants, retained  in  fubjedion,  as  they  were  con- 
quered, by  the  force  and  canning  of  a  handful 
of  men ;  furrounded  by  powerful  dates,  ready 
to  promote  any  change  that  may  weaken  the 
Europeans,  and  give  them  the  chance  of  free- 
ing the  great  Indian  commonwealth  from  thofe 
formidable  intruders  who  have  fo  long  revel- 
led in  its  fpoils  ?    An  invafion,  although  unfuc- 
cefsful  on  the  part  of  Ruflia,  might  have  the 
mod  fatal  confequences  to  the  Britifh  power  all 
over   Indoftan.      Such  an  attempt   muft   be 
viewed  as  a  calamity  which  it  becomes  Britain 
to  avert  by  every  exertion.    Her  naval  power ; 
her  influence  in  continental  affairs ;  the  force 
of  her  treafures  $  her  intereft  with  allies  ;  in 
'  ihort,  all  the  refources  of  modern  policy  muft 
be  exerted  in  Europe,   to  prevent  the  great 
northern  power  from  attempting  a  blow,  of 
which  the  ultimate  fuccefs  and.  failure  are  al« 
moft  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  our  Eaflern  em- 
pire, provided  it  is  levelled  with  a  force  at  all 
adequate  to  the  magnitude  of  the  occafion.  * 
In  the  mean  time,  an  equal  jealoufy  fhould  be 
entertained  of  any  encroachments  which  Ruffia 

.    *  ^  may 

* ■  ■  ■  ■       I  "■  '■"  ■■'  '■' 

♦  Note  N  ^• 
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may  attempt  on  the  fouth.    She  lately  added  sect. 


to.  her  dominion,  if  common  fame  may  be  ore-  , 
dited^  a  confiderable  province  of  the  .Perfiaa 
empire ;  and  her  encroachments  on  the  Turk** 
ifli  dominions  deferve  unremitting  atteAtion»  as 
well  on  accoujit  of  theh"  ultimate  confequence^ 
to  the  colonial  fyllem,  as  on  account  of  theif 
immediate  tSe&s  upon  the  adjuftment  of  the 
European  balance.  : 

I  fhail  now  take  an  example  of  a  remote 
caufe,  which  may,  by  a  lefs  obvious  and  appa- 
rent procefs,  operate  the  deflruQion  of  the 
colonial  fyflem  in  the  Weft,  and  aflfeA  more 
immediately,  though  not  fo  dangeroufly,  the 
colonial  dominions  fituatcd  in  the  £aft  Indies. 

During  the  laft  years  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, by  far  the  moft  eventful  period  in  the 
hiftory  of  the  hum^n  fpecies,  a  fcheme  was  put 
in  executidn,  by^  the  revolutionary  rulers,  of 
France,  which  appears  to  have  been  frequently 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  ancient  Govern- 
ment. When  the  colonial  power  of  the  republic 
in  America  had,  been  almoft  extinguifhed,  the 
foundation  of  a  new  and  invaluable  colony  was 
laid  by  the  fuddea  conqueft  of  £gypt.'  Tt}e 
unparalleled  achievements  of  the  Britiih  arms, , 
towards  the  end  of  the  warj  reconquered  to  it 
the  Turkifla  e^ipire*  But. if  is.almoft  needleik 
to  obferve,   that  for   many   years  before  the 
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BOOR  French  expedition^  the  Porte  had  ceafed  to  hatve 
^  "''  any  real  power  over  this  fine  province ;  *  that  the 
unexpected  victories  of  the  laft  campaign  have 
not  in  any  degree  reformed  its  domeftic  ad* 
miniftratioD ;  that  it  lies  as  much  ezpofed  as 
before  to  the  armaments  which  France  may  a* 
gain  fit  out  from  her  Mediterranean  coaft ;  and 
that  a  convention  between  the  Porte  and  the 
Republic,  dictated  by  alarm  or  obtained  by 
the  promife  of  affiftance  againft  two  powers 
the  natural  enemies  of  both,  may  peaceably 
transfer  a  poiTeiSon  almoft  totally  ufelefs  to  its 
prefent  mailers.  It  is  of  fome  importance  to 
confider  the  natural  confequences  of  an  event 
fo  extremely  probable,  to  the  interefts,  firft  of 
the  Afiatic,  and  then  of  the  American  colonial 
fyftems. 

I.  The  mod  obvious  danger,  but,  I  appre- 

hend,  by  far  the  leaft  formidable  that  can  arife 

from  the  eftablifhmentof  any  European  colony  in 

Egypt,  is  the  riik  of  invafion  to  which  the  Eaft 

Indian  fettlements  may  be  expofed.    As  France 

is  the  power  moit  likely  to  attempt  the  efta- 

blifhment  of  a  colony  in  Egypt,  and  as  Ihe  is 

undoubtedly  the  moft  able  to  derive  advantage 

from  this  acquifition,  we  fhall,  in  general,  take 

for  an  example  the  cafe  of  Egypt  becoming 

a  French  colony ;  a  cafe  already  for  nearly  three 

years  fully  realized; 

f. 

♦  Note  O  o. 
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1.  In  attacking  from  this  quarter  the  BritiA  sect. 
fettlements  on  the  Malabar  coaft,  France  will  ^ 
poifef$  many  very  obvious  advantages^  from  the 
near  neighbourhood  of  her  new  colony.  The 
communication  between  Alexandria  and  Mar- 
feilles  is  much  eaiier  and  fhorter  than  that  be- 
tween the  capital  and  the  frontier  provinces  of 
fome  European  ftates  ;  between  St  Peterlburg, 
for  inftatice^  and  the  Ruffian  provinces  on  the 
Black  Sea.  The  average  paflage  to.Alex- 
andria  is  fifteen  or  twenty  days }  and  from 
thence  to  Suez  is  only  a  journey  of  a  week.  It 
is  poffible,  with  favourable  winds,  to  defpatch 
a  courier  from  Paris,  who  fliaH  pafs  through 
Egypt ;  deliver  his  inftrudions  to  the  colonial 
government  ^ftablifhed  at  Cairo ;  carry  on  ad- 
vices to  the  expedition  fitting  out  at  Suez  or 
Cofleir  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  proceed  with 
defpatches  to  part  of  the  armament  arrived  dt 
Surat  on  the  Malabar  coaft,  in  fifty  days.  ^ 
But  admitting  the  average  to  be  ten  weeks,  how 
much  fhorter  is  this  than  the  time  taken  by  a 
quick-failing  vefiel  to  reach  Bombay  from  Bri« 
tain? 

It  muft,  however,  be  remarked,  that  the 
route,  though  fliort,  is  almoft  entirely  by  fea^ 

So 

•  MaiUct,  (Ed.  de  Mafcrier),  Part.  Ill-  p,  zoo.— 
•Rtcardf  HI.  43. — Nkbuhr,  Vopgesi  L  2059  228^  24^, 
'  &  356.  (French  edit,  in  410.) 
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^.OQK    So  long  as  Britain  retains  the  decided  nayal 
y_   ^'    '  fuperiority  in  Europe,  the  communication  be- 
tween France  and  her  new  colony  is  com- 
manded by  Britlih  cruifers.     The  fame  remark 
applies  ftiil  more  flrongly  to  the  communica- 
tion between  Egypt  and  India.     A  powerful 
fleet,  ftationed  on  the  Malabar  coaft,  may  al- 
ways cruife  off  the  Straights  of  Sabelmandel, 
or  in  the  Channel  itfelf,  or  in  the  Red  Sea, 
of  which  the  navigation  muft  be  ftill  more  dan* 
gerous  to  a  large  fleet  of  tranfports  than  to  a 
fquadron  of  the  line.    Befides,  the  veffels  ne« 
ceffary  for  the  expedition  mufl  be  conflruAed 
in  the  colony,    where  for   many  years   fhip- 
building  cannot  be  e;q)e£ted  to  flourifh ;  or  they 
muft  be  brought  round  by  the  Cape,  and  con- 
fequently  expofed  to  the  Britifh  fleets.     The 
navigation  of  the   Red  Sea,   too,    in   every 
part  extremely  bad,  is  impradicable  for  large 
veffels  within  eighty  leagues  from  Suez.  *    Ic 
muft  alfo  be  remembered  that  no  part  of  the 
world  is  more  fubjeft  to  regular  and  ftrong 
monfoons  than  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Red 
Sea ;  and,  what  cannot  fail  to  hamper  any  ex- 
pedition fitted  out  from  Egypt  with  very  great 
difliculties,  the  diredion  of  the  wind  varies  in 
different  parts  of  the  paffage  at  the  fame  time. 
Thus,  during  the  fix  months  of  northerly  mon? 

foon 

*  £con.  Polit.  ct  Diplom.  (Encjc.  Method.)  II.  ^54.*— 
Note  P  p. 
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foon  in  the  Red  Sea,  the  foutherly  monfoon  sect. 
prevails  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  ^ 

After  the  dangers  of  the  firft  coup  de  main, 
therefore,  are  over,  (and  in  modern  times  fuch 
fudden  fliocks  have  feldom  or  never  any  cSt&\ 
the  Bombay  government,  afQfted  by  the  fqua- 
dron  which  the  neighbourhood  of  Egypt  will 
fconftantly  render  neceflary  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
knay  be  expefted  to  provide  fufficiently  for  the 
defence  of  that  fettlement* 

2.  Thete  Can  be  nd  doUbt,  that,  from  itd 
aftonifliing  ferdUty,  and  advantageous  pbfition^ 
Egypt^  under  a  colonial  government,  will  fooa 
acquire  immenfe  wealth ;  and  that  the  exten* 
five  populatibti  which  it  a&ually  maintains^ 
Suid  the  ftill  larger  number  of  inhabitants 
which  it  ihay  eafily  fupport,  added  to  its  other 
tefources,  mud  render  it  a  formidable  neigh* 
hour  to  the  fettlement^  on  the  Malabar  coafl, 
the  moil  iticcnfiderable  of  all  the  Briti(h  co« 
lonies  in  the  Eaft.  But  the  dangers  to  be 
api>rehended  from  this  improvement  of  Egypt, 
taehr  from  being  immediate.  To  mention  on* 
ly  one  circumftance— The  population  of  the 
country,  though  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
Bombay:  ^ablidbment,  is  made  up  of  fo  many 

vbun.  Y  '  different 
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*  Capper  on  Wind&smd  M(Ni£boo8|  p.  68.  72. — Bruoei 
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BOOK   different  nations,  in  fuch  a  Ipw  ftate  of  civili* 

III  * 

zation,  fo  refractory  and  difunited,  chat  for  many 
years  the  colony  will  be  very  ill  adapted  to 
encounter  the  riiks  of  a  (late  of  war;  and,  at  any 
rate,  muft  truft  for  its  defence  and  goTernment 
entirely  to^the  troops  of  the  mother  comitry* 
It  can  only,  then,  ferve  as,  a  point  from  whence 
India  may  be  attacked,  by  ferving  as  a  depdt 
or  paffage  for  French  troops,  while  it  offers  every 
where  the  moft  vulnerable  points  to  altra&  an 
effectual  diverfion  from  the  enemy.  When,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  refources  of  the  cdony 
have  been  augmented  and  its  inhabitants  dtf- 
dplined  and  enlightened  by  the  progrefs  of 
civilization,  it  will  become,  as  an  ultimate  ob- 
ject, an  invaluable  poffeflion.  Its  firength  and 
profperity  being  derived  from  commerce,  its 
inhabitants  will  naturally  be  averfe  to  war,  and 
more  particularly  to  war  with  fome  of  their 
bed  cuftomers.  If  the  mother  country  fliould 
force  it  on  to  hoftilities,  (he  will  probably  meet 
with  refiftance ;  and  the  amicable  imercourle 
may  thus  be  continued  between  £g]l>t  and 
Indoftan,  to  their  mutual  advantage,  in  fpite 
of  the  mother  country's  ambition. 

3,  The  (hortnefs  of  the  paflage  between  the 
Malabar  eoafl  and  Suez,  has  often  induced 
^culative  politicians  to  imagine  that  the  an* 
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cient  communication  between  Europe  and  India   sect. 

might  be  revived  with  advantage,  not  only  for 

the  purpofe  of  conveying  intelligence,  but  alfo 

for  the  purpofes  of  commerce.     It  ha$  there* 

fore  been  imagined,  that  the  nation  pofleffed 

of  Egypt  may  deprive  Great  Britain  of  her 

Eaft  indfan  trade,  and  monopolize  the  wealth 

of  the  Eafty  by  joining  the  Mediterranean  with 

the  Red  Sea,  or  by  making  Egypt  an  entrepdt 

for  the  Afiatic  merchandize. 

Upon  this  point  it  may  be  remarked,  in 
diejff/?  place,  that  the  communication  between 
the  Indian  ocean  and  the  Mediterranean,  even 
admitting  the  pollibility  of  joining  the  Red  Sea 
with  the  Nile  or  the  Mediterranean  by  means  of 
a  canal,  would  be  extremely  tedious  and  incon- 
venient for  the  courfe  of  mercantile  tranfadlions* 
A  fwift  failing  veffel,  of  fmall  bulk,  fit  for  beating 
to  windward  and  for  avoiding  rocks  and  ihal- 
lows,  might  eafily  carry  defpatches  down  the 
Red  Sea,  at  times  when  no  fleet  of  merchant- 
men  could  encounter  the  monfoons.  The  mef- 
fenger  intruded  vtrith  them  could,  without  di& 
ficulty,  perform  his  journey  through  Egypt  ill 
a  week,  either  by  the  Nile  and  rhc  canal>  of 
by  land  carriage,  while  repeated  diificuhies 
would  necelTarily  occur  to  retard  the  progrefs 
of  laden  boats  and  caravans.  I  fpeak  not  of 
the  dangers  which  valuable  merchandize  muft 
Y  a  run, 
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BOOK  ran,  in  the  prefent  unfettlcd  ftate  of  the  country, 
from  the  various  tribes  of  banditti  that  infeft 
both  the  river  and  the  deferts  j  or  of  the  many 
difGculties  and  vexations  arifing  from  the  pofi- 
tive  inflitutions  fupported  by  the  Porte  and  the 
Beys,  for  the  purpofes  of  kgal  plunder.  *  Ad- 
mitting that  all  thefe  impediments  to  fhe  com[<* 
munication  fhall  be  abolifhed,  as  feme  of  them 
certainly  muft  ceafe  with  the  prefent  order  of 
things,  there  are  ilill  various  phyfical  obftacles 
ta  the  projected  communication,  which  muft 
for  ever  diminifli,  perhaps  deftroy,  the  fuperip- 
rity  of  this  route  in  point  of  fliortnefs.  The 
fame  veffels  which  navigate  the  Mediterranean 
cannot  afcend  the  Nile,  and  crols  the  defert  in 
the  canal.  The  goods  muft  therefore  be  all 
unloaded  at  Alexandria.  The  canal  and  river 
boats  can  never  encounter  the  tempeft^  and 
fwell  of  the  Red  Sea  and  Indian  Ocean.  Ano- 
ther loading  will  therefore  be  neceffary  at  Suez,, 
although  the  river  boats  (hould  be  able  to  na^ 
vigate  the  canal.  Henoe  the  lofs  and  expence 
of  two  additional  loadings  and  unloading^  muft 
be  deduced  from  the  profits  of  the  cargo ;  and 
the  delay  occafioned  thereby  muft  be  added  to 
the  total  length  of  the  paflage.    Moreover,  un- 
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iefs  a  jM-odigious  number  of  veffels  are  employed  sect. 
in  this  trade,  tlie  goods  muft  often  pay  for  tv^*^©  >  '  . 
veflels  inftead  of  one ;  fince  it  will  frequently 
happen,  that  the  empty  veffels  cannot  immedi- 
ately receive  a  new  freight.  The  profits,  too, 
of  the  eonfignecs  in  Egypt  muft  be  taken  into 
account ;  or,  if  the  goods  are  accompanied  by 
fupercargoes,  their  wages  come  to  diminifh  the 
total  gains.  Laftly,  however  fliort  the  voyage 
may  be,  it  cannot  be  undertaken  at  all  times,  on 
account  of  the  monfoons.  Niebuhr  fays  that  a 
ikilful  voyager  may  go  from  Suez  to  India  and 
back  again  in  a  year,  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  half-yearly  wind,  *  But  if  the  winds  blow 
half-yearly,  it  is  clear  that  two  voyages  may  be 
made  in  thirteen  months.  Still  it  will  not  be 
poffible,  after  making  every  allowance,  to  per- 
form the  voyage  from  Europe  to  India  oftelier 
than  twice  in  the  courfe  of  eighteen  months. 
This  will  clearly  appear  froqi  the  following 
ftatement. 

The  mod  advantageous  time  of  failing  from 
Marfeilles,  will  be  the  middle  of  June.  Sup- 
pofe  that  the  average  time  taken  in  tranfporting 
goods  from  thence  to  Suez  is  fix  weeks  (it  can- 
not poffibly  be  rated  lower,  when  we  confides 
Y  3  the 

III  '  '  «    '     I      '  '  "  '         '  '        >       mnm 
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BOOK  the  double  loading  send  unloading) :  The  mer- 
chandife  is  fhipped  at  Suez  in  the  beginning  of 
Auguft,  and  is  immediately  carried  down  the 
Red  Sea  by  the  northerly  monfoon.  lot  a 
month  it  arrives  at  the  Malabar  coaft,  and  is 
unftiipped  :  A  new  cargo,  we  fliall  fuppofe,  is 
taken  in,  and  ready  to  return. with  the  firft 
fouihcriy  taonibon ;  it  arrives  at  Suez  ia  the 
beginning  of  November,  and  at  Marfeilles  about 
the  miiidle  of  December*  Now,  in  however 
Ihort  a  time  a  new  cargo  may  be  fliipped,  k 
cannot  fail  fooner  than  the  middle  of  February, 
ptherwife  it  would  have  to  wait  at  Suez  for  the 
northerly  monfoon,  which  begins  in  Aprih  The 
veffel  will  arrive  at  Bombay  in  May,  and  muft 
wait  there  till  Oftober  for  the  foutherly  men* 
foon.  It  will  therefore  not  return  to  Marfeilles 
^  until  the  middle  of  December,  which  is  juft 
eighteen  months  from  the  failing  of  the  firft 
cargo. 

The  expence  of  thefe  two  voyages  will  un- 
doubtedly be  fomewhat  fmaller  than  that  of  the 
Cape  voyages,  which  might  be  performed  in 
the  fame  time.  But  the  expences  of  loading, 
the  canal  and  river  expences,  the  commiffion 
or  fupercargo's  wages^  the  extraordinary  tear 
and  wear  of  vefTels  in  the  Red  Sea  and  Straits 
of  Babelmandel,  together  with  die  inutility  of 
thofe  ihips  during  the  months  when  they  are 
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not  employed,  and  the  idlenefs  of  the  crews  sect. 
during  the  greater  part  of  that  time,  may  be 
confidered  as  almoft  fufficient  to  balance  fo 
trifling  an  advantage. 

But  it  is  not  by  any  means  probable  that 
the  communication  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  Red  Seas  will  be  fo  eafy  as  we  have  fup* 
pofed.  The  junftion  of  the  Nile  with  the 
Oulf  of  Suez  by  a  canal,  has  been  frequently 
projefled ;  and  we  are  even  told  that  in  an- 
cient times  it  was  effe£fced.  That  it  was  more 
than  once  attempted,  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
but  the  imprafticability  of  fuch  a  fcheme  is  now 
almoft  placed  beyond  a  doubt.  This  arifes, 
not  fo  much  from  the  old  opinion,  of  the  level 
being  higher  in  the  Red  Sea  than  in  the  Me- 
diterranean, as  from  the  nature  of  the  ground 
through  which  the  cut  muft  neceflarily  pafs. 
The  diftance  between  Cairo  and  Suez  is  above 
'one  hundred  and  five  Englifh  miles  by  the  ca^ 
ravan  track,  according  to  Niebuhr ;  *  according 
to  others,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  ;  f  it  is 
above  feventy  miles  in  a  flraight  line.  The  ca- 
nal  cut  muft  certainly  be  one  hundred  at  the 
▼ery  Icaft ;  and  the  whole  of  this  route  is  a  fandy 
defert,  where  the  foil  is  perpetually  fhifting  with 
Y  4  the 

T     •  I  ■  .  -  - 

♦  Voy^s,  torn.  I.  p.  175. 

f  EcQo.  Polit.  ct  Dip!.  (Encjrc.  Method.)  11.  25^. 
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BOOK  the  wind,  and  where  no  foundation  can  be  ob- 
tained for  conftruQing  works  of  any  kind.  J 
Befides,  although  the  natural  l.evel  of  the  Re4 
Sea  and  Mediterranean  may  be  th^  bme,  tb^ 
eflPeft  of  a  wind  of  uncoxnmon  viplepce,  that  is, 
the  half  yearns  monfoon,  or,  as  fome  h^ve  call- 
ed it,  the  nine  months  monfoon,  blowing  all 
the  waters  of  the  Indian  Ocean  through  the 
Straits  of  Babelmandel,  muft  bcf  to  raife  thejr 
level,  and  drive  an  irrefiftible  current  through 
the  Gulf  of  Suez.  This,  of  itfelf,  would  rei^- 
der  the  canal  impra£ticabla,  even  although  th^ 
experiment  fhould  be  tried,  as  it  once  was,  by 
cutting  from  Suez  due  north,  fo  as  to  join  the 
Red  Sea  with  a  fmall  river  tl)at  runs  into  the 
Nile  a  few  miles  below  Cairo,  or  by  cutting 
ftraigbt  through  the  Ifthmus.  The  manifold 
inconveniences,  too,  of  an  inland  navigation 
through  a  defert,  deferve  to  be  confidered,  ad- 
mitting the  poffibility  of  forming  the  cut.  A|l 
thefe  inconveniences  would  either  be  of  fuch  a 
nature  as  to  damage  the  goods  tranfported,  or 
to  increafe  the  expence  of  carriage,  by  the  re- 
pairs neceffary  for  the  canal,  and  the  diftance 
frorti  whence  it  would  be  neceffary  to  tranfport 
pvery  article  of  confumption  required  for  the 
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perfo2)s  ^nd  cattle  employed  on  its  banks,  or  in  ^  ^  p  t- 
tbe  boats.  We  may  therefore  conclude,  that 
the  communicatiozi  betjxreen  Eurppe  and  India 
through  Egypt,  cannot  be  facilitated  by  any 
internal  navigation  ;  and  that,  in  addition  to  all 
tbe  expence  an4  4^1ay  formerly  enumerated  as 
the  necefiary  attendants  of  fuch  a  fcheme,  there 
mud  be  reckoned  the  coil  an4  time  requi|-e4 
for  a  new  loading  and  unloading  4t  Cairo,  to- 
gether with  the  con^gnee's  profits,  and  the 
riiks  and  charges  of  a  journey  acrofs  the  defert* 
From  all  that  has  been  faid,  I  am  inclined  to 
infer  the  uqpoflibility  of  gaining  any  important 
advantage,  in  point  of  eafy  and  expeditious  mer^ 
cantile  communicatiozi  with  the  |laft,  by  the  pof« 
feffion  of  Egypt. 

It  may  farttier  be  obferyed,  that  the  ftate- 
ments  above  4etaile4  with  refped  to  the  winds, 
clearly  prove  the  abfurdity  of  fuppofing  that 
fuch  a  communication  would  be  fliorter  or 
eafier  to  Franpe  than  to  any  other  maritime 
country.  The  oply  difference  between  th?  na- 
vigation pf  the  lylarfeilloifp  and  the  Newcaftlc 
veflels  is,  that  the  former  would  be  a  few  week$ 
in  the  year  Ipng^  ^t  reft  than  the  latter.  They 
would ,  both  n^ike  the  fame  number  of  voyages 
in  the  year ;  and,  confequently,  if  a  free  trade 
were  allowed  to  India  through  Egypt,  the  dif- 
ti|nt  nation  ^oulcl  be  al^le  to  derive  as  much  adr 
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BOOK  vantage  from  k  as  the  nation  poffeffed  of  the 
colony,  and  fituated  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 

But,  in  the  fectmd  place,  admitting  the  cer- 
tainty of  all  the  advantages  which  have  been 
expected  from  the  communication  with  India 
by  the  Ifthmus  of  Suez;  and  admitting  that 
France,  in  poffeffion  of  Egypt,  fliall  monopolize 
the  carriage  of  Eaft  Indian  commodities;   it 
is  evident  that  this  change  muft  be  as  benefi- 
cial to  Great  Britain,  to  the  other  confmners 
of  Afiatic  produce,  and  to  the  colonies  them- 
felves,  as  to  France.     The  fuperior  cheapnefs 
and  fhortncfs  of  the  new  route  will  be  the  caufe 
of  the  preference  given  to  the  French  carriers ; 
and,  like  any  of  thofe  natural  or  acquired  ad- 
vantages which  confer  upon  particular  nations 
fuperior  flail  in  one  branch  of  trade  or  manu- 
fafture,  the  poffeffion  of  Egypt  will  be  a  bene- 
fit, not  only  to  the  French,  but  to  their  cuftom- 
ers.    The  advantages  derived  from  it  will  thus 
be  mutual,  like  the  advantages  which  once  ren- 
dered the  Dutch  the  carriers  and  brokers  of 
Europe,  and  thofe  which  render  the  Engltfli 
the  chief  manufefturers.    The  goods  of  Eaft 
Indian   growth  or  fabric  will  be  tranfported 
cheaper  and  better  to  England  and  Holland, 
though  not  in  Englifh  and  Dutch  veffels  ;  the 
agriculture  and  manufaftures  of  the  colonies 
will  therefore  be  promoted  j  and  the  capital 
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formerly  employed  in  carrying  the  colonial  mer» 
chandize  to  the  mother  country  vill  be  emp 
ployed  eithtr  in  fupplying  tbe  new  demands  of 
the  colonies^  octafioned  by  the  improved  com^ 
municaticmy  or  in  preparing  manufa&ureH  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  French  market,  ex- 
tended by  the  increafed  wtolth  of  the  country^ 
and  deprived  of  a  ready  fupply  by  the  quantity 
of  ftock  withdrawn  to  the  canying  trade. 

A  fimilar  oblervation  niay  be  applied  to  that 
view  of  the  fubjefi  which  would  lead  us  to  ap- 
prehend danger  from  our  natural  enemy  be- 
coming mafter  of  the  wealth  and  ilrength  of 
Egypt,  in  fo  far  as  its  refonrces  are  likely  to  be 
augmented  by  its  mercantile  connexion  with  the 
£aft«    There  cannot  indeed  be  any  doubt  that 
the  pofition  of  Egypt  is  extremely  favourable  to 
tU  the  branches  of  commerce,  as  its  foil  and  cli- 
mate are  admirably  adapted  to  the  raifing  (^  raw 
produce ;  that  it  will  foon  become  the  mod  valu- 
able cok>ny  in  the  world ;  and  that  one  of  thd 
branches  of  trade  which  will  contribute  eflen- 
tially  to  its  wealth,  is  the  tral^c  with  India*    Ifl 
itfelf,  therefore,  this  fplendid  acquifition  wilt 
be  of  incalculable  advantage  to  France ;  and^ 
from  its  fituation  in  the  immediate  neighbour** 
hood  of  Europe,  as  well  as  from  its  influence 
upon  the  relative  power  of  the  mother  country, 
|t  is  a  change  welt  calculated  to  roufe  the  jeaU 
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BOOK  cnfyofall  the  other  ftates.  But,  at  prefent, 
ve  are  only  contemplating  the  probable  effeds 
of  the  acquifitioit'  upon  the  colonial  fyftems ; 
and,  however  much  Egypt  immediately,  or 
France  confequentially,  may  gain  by  ihe  com- 
merce of  the  Eaft,  the  advantage  mud  necefla- 
fi\y  be  exactly  equal  to  the  Indian  ftates  or 
the  colonies  with  which  the  trade  may  be  car- 
ried on,  and  confequently  to  the  European  ftates 
poffeffing  thofe  Afiatic  colonies. 

Were  the  Eaft  Indian  commerce  of  Britain 
and  Holland  laid  open  to  the  whole  capital 
which  could  be  drawn  into  it,  the  neighbour- 
hood of  fuch  a  colony  as  Egypt  muft  foon  be- 
come, under  the  government  of  France,  would 
be,  of  all  changes  that  could  happen,  the  mofl 
beneficial,  both  to  the  Indian  colonies,  and  to 
the  mercantile  interefts  of  the  parent  ftates  as 
conneded  with  thofe  colonies. 

From  its  pofition,  Egypt  will  be  the  natural 
^ntrepdt  of  the  Indian  merchandize ;  from  its 
wealth,  it  will  offer.  In  itfeif,  a  moft  extenfive 
market  for  every  thing  which  is  raifed  or  ma- 
pufadur^d  in  Afia.  From  the  nature  of  Its 
produce  (as  w;  (hall  immediately  fee),  it  will 
interfere  fo  very  little  with  the  commodities 
raifed  in  the  Eaft,  that  no  great  or.fudden  fliift- 
)Dg  of  colonial  capital  or  induftry  will  be  the 
CPftfequencQ  pf  iEgypt  being  improved  to  the 
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tlttermoft ;  and  from  the  peculiar  fertility  of  thi»  »  ^  c  T. 
country  in  all  forts  of  grain,  it  will  afford  a 
fare  refource  to  the  natives  of  the  peninfula^ 
£3  often  liable  to  the  miferies  of  exteniive  ^ 
mine.     To  the  colonies,  then,  and  in  Hke  man«< 
ner,  to  the  confumers  of  colonial  produce,  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  great  entrepdt  for  £aft« 
em  merchandize,  will  be  as  advantageous  as 
the  corn«merchant  is  to  the  farmer  and  confum- 
er  of  grain,  or  the  retail  dealer  to  the  manu- 
fadurer  and  ufer  of  wrought  goods,  or  the 
merchant  importer  in  the  mother  country  to 
the  colonies  and  confumers  of  colonial  pcoduce; 
while  the  market  and  the  fupplies  which  fa 
rich  and  populous  a  country  will  aflbrd,  cannot 
fail  incalculably  to  promote  the  wealth  of  the 
colonies  in  the  firft  inftance,  and  ultimately  to 
augment  the  riches  of  the  mother  country  alfo« 
There  is  indeed  no  4oubt,  that  fome  of  the 
ftock  formerly  employed  in  carrying  £aft  In« 
dian  goods,  mud  now  be  fhifted  to  another  oc« 
cupation.    Part  of  that  ftock,  inftead  of  bring- 
ing them  round  the  Cape,  with  a  flow  return 
of  profits,  will  now  bring  them  from  India  to 
Egypt,   and  from  Egypt  to  Europe,  with  a 
much  quicker  return.     The  competition  of 
Egyptian  and  French  capital  will  unqueftion- 
ably  throw  out  another  part  of  the  capital  for* 
merly  vefted  la  the  Indian  trade.    But  this  is 
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B  oio  K  only  a  confequence  of  the  free  commerce  whicb 
we  are  fuppofing  to  be  eftabliflied,  and  which 
would  produce  the  yery  fame  effe£b  on  the 
traffic^  as  is  at  prefent  carried  on  by  the  Cape. 
It  is  unneceflary  to  prove  that  this  ihifting  of 
capital^  llowly  effeded,  can  produce  only  good 
confequences  to  the  mother  country^  and  con- 
fer upon  the  colonies  the  fame  benefits  as  if  a 
vaft  capital  were  gradually  poured  iAto  their 
agriculture,  manufadures,  and  commerce. 

If  it  be  fuppofed  that  the  prefent  fyftema  of 
monopoly  fhail  continue  in  the  Afiatic  colo- 
nies, the  colonies  and  the  parent  ftates  will 
have  to  lament  all  that  additional  lofs  to  which 
diey  will  now  be  fubjeded,  comparatively  fpeak- 
ing,  by  being  excluded  from  a  fliare  in  the  vaft 
additional  benefits  fo  likely  to  flow  from  a  free 
trade  with  their  new  neighbours.  But  this  neighs 
bourhood  mil  not  on  that  account  occafion  any 
leal  lofs,  either  to  the  colony  or  the  mother 
country.  Things  will  remain  adually  in  the 
fame  ftate  as  before  the  eftabliflunent  of  the  colo- 
ny in  Egypt.  If»  however,  the  abfurd  policy  of 
the  other  ftatesi  poffeffing  £aft  Indian  territories, 
ihall  drive  the  new  rulers  of  the  colony  to  feek 
for  fettlements  among  the  native  powers  on  the 
coafts  of  the  peninfula,  or  among  the  iflands  of 
the  Indian  ocean,  or  to  attempt,  by  treaty  with 
tfaofe  powers,  the  eytenfion  of  the  fettlcmeott 
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already  <^ai<ied,  or  to  extend  their  commer- 
cial relations  with  the  Afiatics,  whpfe  purfuitg 
may  in  no  fmall  degree  be  new-modelled  by 
the  intercourfe  of  the  merchants  belonging  to 
the  new  colony ;  then,  the  fupport  of  the  pre-^ 
lent  £aft  Indian  monopolies  will  be  a  matter  of 
much  greater  difficulty  than  it  hitherto  has 
been.  In  fpite  of  England  and  Holland,  the 
merchants  of  the  French  colony  will  obtain 
abundance  of  Eaft  Indian  goods,  and  will  be 
able  greatly  to  underfell  the  Eaft  India  Compa- 
nies in  every  market,  although  thofe  bodies 
ihould  reform  their  grofs  abufes,  trade  .as  eco- 
nomically as  individuals,  and  be  contented  to 
take  the  loweft,  inftead  of  the  monopoly  profits. 
Thus,  befides  the  great  difficulty  of  preventing  a 
contraband  trade,  mutually  lucrative,from  being 
carried  on  between  Egypt  and  their  fettlements 
in  India,  the  complanies  will  have  to  ftruggle 
againft  the  ftlll  greater  difficulty  of  preventing 
^  a  contraband  trade  equally  gainful  from  being 
carried  on  in  Europe.  In  order  to  fupport  the 
exclufive  privileges  of  thofe  corporations,  the 
!egiflatures  of  the  refpe£l;ive  countries  will  be 
obliged  to  new»model  all  their  reftridive  laws  $ 
aid  it  may  probably  be  found  that  a  new  code 
of  cuftom-houfe  law  will  be  inadequate  to  check 
fucK  a  fyftem  of  fmuggling  as  muft  be  engen- 
dered both  in  Afia  and  Europe,  by  the  tempta- 
tions 
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^  ?>»^  ^  *^^^^  ^^  aftonifhing  profits,  and  td  maintaiii  ^ 
exclufive  privileges  of  the  trading  corporations 
for  any  profitable  purpofe.  The  contraband 
trade  in  Swedifli  teas  carried  on  fbme  years  a- 
go,  notwithilanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  Eng- 
K(h  Eaft  India  Company  td  check  it,  muft  ht 
frefli  in  the  memory  of  every  one  ;  yet,  com* 
pared  with  the  new  contraband,  of  which  we 
are  now  fpeaking,  that  traffic  was  trifling  indeecb 
In  ihort,  it  is  fcarcely  poffible  to'  figure  the  con^^ 
tinuance  of  fuch  trading  coiflpanies,  after  the 
Egyptian  colony  fhall  have  been  firmly  eftai^ 
bliihed.  The  influence  of  thofe  bodies  will 
probably  prevail,  fo  far  as  to  obtain  th'e  fupport 
of  their  tefpeftive  governtiients,  until  the  evil 
becomes  too  great  for  any  legiflative  remedies. 
The  end  of  fuch  commercial  nuifahces  will 
then  be  allowed  to  approach^  when  no  efforts 
of  ft  ate  can  prevent  the  cataftrophe  ;  and^  ac« 
cording  to  a  feature  but  tod  common  in  the  cha« 
rader  of  human  councils,  the  nations  which 
have  been  fo  effentially  injured  by  thofe  de« 
ftrudive  fyftems  of  monopoly,  will  at  laft  b* 
forced  to  relieve  themfelves  from  the  evil,  is 
confequence  of  external  events  beyond  tpe 
fphere  of  their  controuL  It  is  not  eafy  to  ai«« 
void  wiflling  for  any  change,  even  a  chaagd 
favourable  to  the  power  of  France,  which  may 
gradually  but    effeftually  blot  out  from    the 
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tttJofaial  policy  of  Europe  all  remains  of  com*  ^  ^^  '^* 
perdai  monopoly  and  company  gorernment.  *  w  ^     » 

In  a  mercantile  point  of  view,  then,  the 
powers  poffeffing  Eaft  Indian  colonios  have  no* 
thing   to  iqpprehend^  but  much  to  hcfe  for 
their  diftant  fettlements,  from  the  improvonent 
of  Egypt  and  its  fubje&ion  to  a  regular  and 
efficient  government*     In  a  political  point  of 
view,  thofe  colonies  have  little  to  dread  from  fuch 
a  change.    A  little  more  vigilance  will  be  re« 
quired,  a  larger  fleet  and  a  higher  eftablifhment 
of  land  forces  will  be  neceflary  in  time  of 
war;  but  no  real  danger  can  ever  arife  frcMoi 
this  quarter^  to  the  prefent  fyftem  of  colonial 
power   in   the  peninfula  and  Afiatic  iilands. 
Still  lefs  need  any  apprehenfions  of  this  nature 
be  entertained  from   the  eftablifhment  of  an 
independent  and  primary  government  in  Egypt, 
fuppofing  fuch  an  event  to  be  at  all  poflible  in 
the  prefent  drcumftances  of  that  country.    The 
new  power  will  never  regard  India  as  a  fcene  of 
conqueft,  whUit  Arabia,  Syria,  and  the  Archi- 
pelago remain  unfubdued. '  It  is  only  the  rela« 
tions  which  fubfift   between   France  and  the 
parent  ftates  of  the  Indian  colonies,  that  could 
ever  render  the  projed  of  invading  the  penui- 
fiila  a  matter  of  ferious  confideration.     In  a 
commercial  pdnt  of  view,  it  will  not  make  any 
difference  whether  the  improvement  of  Egypt 
V>L.  II.  Z  is     . 

♦  Note  S  8. 
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9iO>o  K  ij  cffsi^cd  by  Ibrtigh  eonqucft^  or  by  the  cfibvtf 
of.  9a  independent  and  dvilized  goTernmeat 
fOlabUflied  upon  the  nsins  of  the  OtHoman  and 
M^m^uc  povrer*  In  either  ca&  the  confix 
quences  Aiitft  be  eqaatty  beneficial  to  the  ccdo* 
atal  juMerefts  of  ail  the  Eistopean  povers  pofi:£i 
fcd  of  Afiattc  dominions^ 

II«  I  come  now  to  confider  that  v'ysm  of  the 
iubje^  which  is  apparently  very  remote  and 
fenciful,  but  in  reafity  pcer<sntt  to  our  attendoe 
the  moft  important  and  feriaus  confidenaiond-««i 
(be  probtdde  eSkSta  of  the  fubje&ioft  and  im* 
provemeni:  of  Egypt  upon  the  Weft  bidiaii 
colonks  of  the  European  powers.  There  can 
xemain  no  doubt  whatever  in  the  mind  of  any 
perfoa  who  examines  the  natural  refouroes  cf 
Egypt,  that  the  cukivatibai  of  that  noble  pto^ 
yince,  by  an  induftrious  race  of  men,  will  be 
attended  with  the  immediate  defofation  of  die 
whole  Charaibean  iflands,  feom  Cnba  to  Tnni^ 
dad,  and  of  the  congenial  pofleffions  of  die 
{luropeans  along  the  Weft  Indian  coaft  of  Scnttk 
America. 

i«  Let  us  attend,  in  \htfiffi  place^  to  the  pro* 
digious  extent  of  fertile  land  which  has  alt  been 
at  different  times,  in  a  ftate  of  h%h  aad  eaf^ 
cultivation  in  Egypt,  and  let  us  oomfooe  tha 
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ivith'the  ivhole  cleared  and  cultivated  Weft 
Indian  territory. 

The  Deha  and  the  ferdle  parts  of  the  coun- 
try adjoining  it  on  the  Canopic  and  Tanitic 
branched  of  the  Nile,  form  a  vaft  plain,  of  k 
figure  fomcwhat  triangular,  or  rather  a  fedor 
of  a  circle,  whcft  arch  extends  from  Tana  to 
Alexandria,  and  whofe  radius  is  a  line  drawn 
from  Cairo  to  Cape  Berelos.  As  the  chord  |s 
dbout  one  hundred  and  forty  Englifli  iftiles^ 
and  the  radius  about  one  hundred  and  teii,  the 
whole  area  cannot  cofntain  fewer  than  eight  thou* 
fand  feven  hundred  fquare  miles.  The  lakes 
Abufiche  and  Menzale  are  indeed  included  in  this 
fpace,  as  well  as  a  fmall  portion  of  defert  to  th^ 
weft  of  the  canal  Bahre:  But  this  is  nearly 
bdanced  by  the  cultivated  land  belonging  to 
Lower  Egypt,  and  not  comprehended  in  th6 
portion  which  we  have  been  confidering.  How- 
ever,  we  fhall  fuppofe  that  all  thefe  dedudions, 
together  with  the  fpace  occupied  by  the  rrver, 
amoimt  to  about  a  twelfth  part  of  the  whofe, 
and  we  fliall  eftimate  the  fertile  part  of  Lbwet 
Egypt  at  eight  thoufand  fquare  nriles,  or  fiv6 
million  one  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  ^cres. 

Upper  Egypt,  or  the  Said,  contains,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  extent,  but  a  fmall  diftri^!  of  kr^ 
tile  foil.  It  is,  in  fad,  one  vaft  defert,  through 
wlmdi^lhe  Nile  rum  ip  a.windiAg^  valky  of  no 
great  breadth.  This  inikf  k  the  only  krfSlk 
Z  2  part 
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BOOK  p^rt  of  the  whole  territory ;  and  its  extent  caxw 
not  be  computed  with  any  tolerable  degree  of 
precifion.  We  may  however  obfenre,  that  the 
length  <^a  flraight  line  drawn  between  the  two 
esitremities  of  the  valley  Afluan,  and  Cairo,  h 
about  five  hundred  and  fifteen  Englilh  mile$> 
or,  allowing  for  windings,  fix  hundred  miles. 
The  greateft  breadth  is  about  twenty-five,  near 
Benifuef ;  and  it  grows  gradually  narrower  and 
narrower  to  its  fouthem  extremity  at  Afluan, 
where  it  is  only  feven  or  eight  miles  broad.  If 
we  call  the  average  breadth  feventeen  miles,  we 
ihall  certainly  keep  much  within  the  truth; 
and  this  hypothefis  gives  ten  thoufand  two  hun- 
dred fquare  miles  for  the  fuperficies.  But  to 
this  muft  be  added  the  rich  diftrid  of  Faiotun^ 
by  far  the  mofl  fruitful  part  of  the  whole  coun« 
try.  Befides  feveral  other  fertile  fpots  not  com- 
prehended in  the  valley,  Faioum  contains,  of 
itfelf,  between  five  and  fix  hundred  fquare 
miles.  So  that,  altogether,  the  cultivated  part 
of  the  Said  cannot  poflibly  be  rated  at  lefs  than 
eleven  thoufand  £[)uare  miles,  or  feven  millions 
forty  thoufand  acres }  and  the  whole  fertile  ter« 
xitory  of  Egypt  muft  of  confequence  be  above 
twelve  millions  of  acres,  at  the  very  ioweft 
computatiour  ^ 

Let 

*  Srmrff  torn.  I.  let.  i.*  torn.  XL  kc.  3^— Ricii^ 
UI.  433w-»D«itillc  k  Niebukr't  naps. 
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I-et  us  compare  this  with  the  extent  of  terri- 
cory  at  prefent  cultivated  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
m  order  to  fupply  the  dexnands  of  the  European 
market. 

The  number  of  acres  in  cultivation  in  the 
ifland  of  Jamaica,  in  1787,  was  one  million 
fifty-nine    thoufand  j    and   the    exports    from 
thence  were  valued  at  two  million  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-fix  thoufand  four  hundred  and 
iR>rty-two  pounds.    As  the  total  exports  from 
the  Britiih  Weft  IncUes  during  the  fame  year 
were  ftated  at  five  millions  two  hundred  and 
fixty-five  thoufand  one  hundred  and  two  pounds, 
and  as  many  of  the  iilands  contain  far  more 
fruitful  foil  than  Jamaica,  we  may  fafely  con- 
clude, that  not  above  two  millions  fix  hundred 
and  nine  thoufand   eight  hundred  and  forty- 
five  acres  were  in  cultivation.    The  reports  of 
the  French   Chambers  of  Commerce   to  M. 
Neckar,   give  the  exports  for  the  year  1788 
confiderably  lower,  viz.  four  millions  one  hun- 
dred   and    fifty-feven  thoufand    five  hundred 
pounds :  fo  that,  according  to  this  eftimate, 
the  cultivated  land  would  only  amount  to  about 
two  millions  of  acres }  b\it  w^  ihall  take  the 
Jiigheft  computation. 

Th^    number   of   cultivated   acres   in   the 

French  iilands  was  four  millions  twenty-four 

thoufand   fix    hundred   and  fixty,^  according 
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BOOK  to  the  average  of  Jamaica  produce,  which, 
.  '  .  for  almoil  all  thofe  fine  territories,  is  a  great 
deal  too  low.  In  the  Spanifli  iflands,  the  num- 
ber of  cultivated  acres  wa$  feven  hundred  and 
forty-five  tboufand  eight  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  i  and  in  the  Dutch  colonies  of  Guiana, 
about  eight  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand,  accord* 
ing  to  the  f^me  very  low  average  :  lb  that  wc 
may  compute  the  whole  cultivated  land  in  the 
Weft  Indies  at  eight  millions  two  hundred  and 
thirty  thoufand  three  hundred  and  eighteen ; 
or,  allowing  for  the  trifling  fettlements  of  Swe-^ 
den  and  Denmark  (the  laft  of  which  has  only 
feventy  thoufand  acres  meafured  out  for  culti- 
vating), we  may  call  the  total  eight  millions 
three  hundred  thoufand  acres^  fuppofing  all  the 
land  to  be  of  the  fai^e  indifferent  quality  with 
•     that  of  Jamaica.  * 

Thus  it  s^ppeavs  that  there  Is  in  Egypt 
|iearly  half  as  much  more  of  fertile  land  as 
there  is  in  all  the  parts  of  the  ^^dt  Indies 
^hich  the  demand  for  colonial  produce  has 
f  aufed  to  be  cleared,  even  if  we  fliould  fuppofe 

as 

♦  Edwtrda'  W«ft  Indiet,  vol.  I.  p.  185—130.  k 
II*  385* — Barre  de  St  Venant»  Coloniei  Modcrnes,  I. 
chap.  X — La  RicHefie  dc  la  HoJlandc,  torn.  I.  p.  334.— 
j^icard,  (11.  676. — Cattcao,  Tableau  det  ctau  Daoole. 
torn.  If.  p.  3io.-.See  alfo  Bool^  1.  St€(.  ^L  of  this 
iDquiry. 
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at tMch  nf  the  Weft  Ixidim  foil  to  have  been  sEcri 
o&d  for  raOtng  this  produce^  as  would  be  ne- 
i;efiary  were  the  whole  territory  of  an  inferior 
degree  of  ferdtity.    Let  us  now  fee  to  what 
nfes  die  Egyptian  Ibil  may  be  turned^ 

a.  The  wonderful  fertility  of  Egypt  in  alt 
forts  of  grain^  is  too  well  known  to  require 
any  defcription.  The  only  remark  which  it 
k  ncceflary  to  make,  is  a  corredion  of  the  vul- 
gar exaggerations  that' have  been  grafted  upon 
the  real  account  of  its  fruitfulnefs.  Indead  of 
one,  two,  and  three  hundred  fold,  the  comtnoit 
return  is  twenty-five  and  thirty,  and  fometimetr 
as  much  as  fifty  for  one.  But  thefe  crops  are 
the  produce  of  the  moft  carelefs  hufbandry  in 
the  world.  The  indolent  Copt  fcarcely  takes 
the  pains  to  fcratcb  the  rich  earth  on  which 
he  Uftlefsly  fpills  his  feed-corn }  and  in  four 
months  his  harveft  is  reaped.  Another  fuc* 
ceeds  in  the  fame  year ;  and  in  feme  favoured 
diftrids,  particularly  of  the  Delta,  where  a<^ 
bundance  of  water  can  be  procured,  the  foil 
yields  no  Icfs  than  three  crops  to  thofe  lazy 
and  unikilful  cultivators*  The  ancient  culti- 
vation of  Egypt,  indeed,  when  it  was  the  gra- 
nary of  the  Roman  empire,  or  the  country  iri 
which  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  amaffed  a  treafure 
of  one  hundred  and  ninety  millions,  or  the 
Z  4  conqueft 
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^ooK  conqwft  from  whidi  tfcc  Ar^  drew  a  wret 

t  ^'  .  nue  of.  three  hundred  millions  of  crowns,  ca&* 
not  now  be  perceived.  Thofe  innuiiienA>le:Ca^ 
paU  by  m^ans  of  which  the  precious  fupplies 
of  the  river  were  didributed^  tf4  thpfe  refer- 
voirs  which  aflifted  the  induftrious  natives  in 
ceconomizing  that  treafure,  hav^  for  the  moft 
part  b^en  negle^ed  fince  th^  decline  of  the 
ftate  under  the  Saracen  dominioo.  Buf^ 
though  choired  up  find  ruinous^  the  works 
may  withovit  much  difficulty  be  repaired* 
The  foil  ftill  prefentji  th^  G^ap  foft  fuhftancc; 
to  the  fps^de,  and  the  fame  mat^ials  for  the 
kiln,  that  formerly  enabled  the  Ptolemies  to 
excavate  the  entire  chapiiel  of  the  river,  and 
raife  the  ftupeqdous  mountains  of  architecture 
yrhich  alpne,  of  fill  human  works,  feem  capable 
of  refifting^  the  injuries  of  time.  The  ian4 
that  ip  many  peaces  lightly  covers  the  fur* 
face  of  the  country,  fca^cely  conceals  the  an^ 
dent  furrows  over  which  it  h^s  been  permitr 
ted  to  fprea^  ;  ^nd  all  Egypt  offers  to  the  cul- 
tivator thofe  .tempting  profpe£ls  pf  exceflive  rcr 
turns  which  have  allured  Europeans  to  clear 
the  thick  foreil^  of  the  New  World,  with  this 
itriking  difference,  that  it$  ^efl  foil  is  every  year 
renewed,  enjoyiqg  the  perpetual  advantages  of 
the  virgin  ftate  which  only  once  belong  to  the 
Amenpan  plains,  while  the  labour  of  the  cuK 
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Amtmwho  fifft  fowt  a  fidd^  is  no  greater  than  s&ct. 
that  of  his  fucceffors  who  r^eat  the  iame  ope-       ^ 
ntioib  ^  ..  ' 

The  quantity  of  grain  at  prefent  raifed  in 
Ais  favMied  territory  cannot  be  afcertained 
with  precifioQ.  But  it  is  enough  to  obfenret 
dut  bad  as  the  Egyptian  hufbandry  is,  the  very 
fmall  part  of  ibe  community,  who  may  be  ra*  ^ 
thte  laid  to  reap  the  fpontaneous  fruits  of  the 
mtr  and  foil  tluin  to  till  the  ground,  abundant* 
ly  fnpply  the  whole  population  of  nearly  four 
millions  of  perfonsj  feeding  chiefly  on  grain 
and  v^taUes,  belioes  exporting  a  gr^  part 
of  the  grain  required  by  the  iahahitanu  of  Con^ 
ftantinopk,  and  the  whole  of  what  is  confumed 
in  Andsfau  It  may  eafily  be  imagined,  then^ 
with  what  eafe  a  fmall  part  of  the  twelve  miU 
lions  of  acres  which  according  to  our  compu* 
ta^bn  form  the  fertile  territory  of  Egypt,  may 
be  appropriated  to  railing  the  fu^ly  of  grain 
required  for  tte  fubfiftence  of  the  community^ 

while 

J  I  I  III  ■    ^1— ^^— I   .1    ■  ■■     ■  ■    II  I  ^»^— — ^—      ., 

*  Saetoniot  in  Vefpafiano. — Plutarch,  to  Aotoaio«— - 
HiJElorj  of  Eaft  Indian  Trade,  apud  Harrit'a  Colkaion, 
Vol.  I.  p.  419.*-Mttllet,  (Edk.  Mafcrier)  Fvt.  L  p.  if. 
— Ricard,  ton.  III.  p.  433.  &  443.— -Soiintmy  Vojagca 
cp  'EgnUf  ckap.  XXVI.  Si  XLVIIL^Savary,  torn.  I, 
Ltt.  1. 1  ton*  IL  Lei.  3.  iS. ;  torn.  III.  Let.  3«— Vol* 
P^s  Egypt,  -ipoL  1.  p.  ss»  67.~£to&'9  Surrey  of  the 
Turkilh  Empire^  ch^  VII, 
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B  ao  K  while  the  part  now  emplo]^  in  jaififlg^:gtai& 
'"'       for  exportation^  and  the  ftiU  greater  portion 
laid  wade  by  abfolute  neglefl,  is  devoted  to  thff 
Taiiing  of  more  valuable  coBunoditiet;\' 

We  have  thus  found  our  provifioo  grounds 
and  pens,  to  ufe  the  language  of  the  Weft  In* 
dian  agriculture,  and  in  an  abundance  £b  great 
as  to  preclude  the  neceflky  of  in^>ortatioii,  un^ 
der  which  almbft  all  the  American  colonies  la*- 
bour.  Let  us  fee  if  we  cannot  difcover  alfo  die 
plantations* 

3*  From  the  narratives  of  various  authors, 
ancient  and  modern,  more  particularly  of  thoCe 
travellers  who  have  vifited  Egypt,  atid  given 
us  a  defcription  of  their  route,  with,  ao  oAcc 
view  than  to  gratify  their  own  or  their  reader's 
eunofity  about  the  antiquities  of  the  place,  we 
may  gather,  that  every  article  of  Weft  Indian 
produce,  except  coffee,  flouriihes  with  pepdiar 
felicity  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile« 

The  great  Weft  Indian  ftaple,  the  fugar 
cane,  appears  to  be  indigenous  in  Egypt.  If 
has  been  raiied  there  in  all  a^es,  ibmedmes  in 
very  confiderabie  quantities,. and  always  hem 
feed;  •  Its  culture  is  attended  with  no  diBkolty, 
and  trifiing  expence.  In  Faioum,  mor^  espe- 
cially, it  grows  in  abundance,  and  almdl!  fpon*i 
^heouily.     Although  the  natives  are  but  little 
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acqpamtcd'  with  the  culture  of  the  plaAt,  or  «»  ct-: 
the  fubfequent  preparation  of  the  commodity, 
they  manufacture  a  coafiderahle  quantity*  Alt 
the  fugar  ufed  in  (he  feraglto  at  Cooftantinopki 
i$  m^de  in  Egypt ;  and  the  pecdliar  woeUence 
of  its  quality  is  a  fqfBcient  proof  that  the  imU 
tivation  of  the  cane  might  be  there  carried  tor 
any  degret  of  perfe^cMi.  If  i$  in  h(k  to  al^ 
ai^^earance  natural  tp  the  fpot ;  wher^a  in  the 
Weft  Indies  there  is  every  reafon  to  hoUete 
that  it  is  exotic.  We  mull  remember,  too, 
that  the  fugar  lands  in  £gypt  would  produce 
exactly  twice  as  much  as  tbpfe  in  the  America]! 
iflands,  although  the  foil  w^e  in  itfelf  only 
equally  fertile :  for  in  the  Weft  Indjeg  the  cane 
pieces  muft  be  allowed  to  lye  fallow  every  aU 
terciate  year,  whereas  the  fpil  of  Egypt  is  annit* 
ally  renewed.  But,  for  this  very  reafon,  the 
ground  in  Egypt  muft  be  incalculably  more 
produ^vcs'and  muft  have,  for  fugar  cqlturei 
and  the  other  branches  of  planting)  as  well  a« 
common  hufbandry,  the  perpetual  advaatagea 
which  belong  to  a  virgin  foil. 

Flfuc  and  cotton  are  articles  of  Egyptian 
growth ;  and  only  require  a  little  <;are  and  (kill 
to  render  tkem  equal  to  what  chey  anciently 
Tiere,  wheutbe  linen  and  cotton  cloths  of  Egypt 
were  proverbially  noted  for  delicacy  and  dura* 
tjfity,     i'he  es^quifite  dyw.  which  are  brought 
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BOOK  to  fuch  perfe^on  by  European  induftry  and 
art  in  the  new  world,  need  fcarcely  be  looked 
fer  among  the  Copts  and  Turks.  So  much  of 
the  value  both  of  cochineal  and  indigo  is  ow- 
ing to  the  mode  of  preparation,  that  we  may 
eoafider  them  as  the  growth  rather  of  a  certain 
jbte  of  fociety  than  of  a  partictilar  foil.  Ne- 
▼erthelefs,  there  «an  be  no  doubt  that  both  the 
Infed  which  fumilhes  the  materials  of  the  one 
fitMc,  and  the  plant  which  produces  the  other 
by  the  interrention  of  one  of  the  moft  delicate 
and  uncertain  procefles  in  the  whole  circle  of 
the  arts,  are  to  be  found  in  their  natural  ftate 
in  Egypt  $  and  are  even  ufed  by  the  natives  as 
dyes,  after  a  rude  and  inefficacious  preparation. 

Several  of  the  moft  valuable  fpices  and  per- 
fumes,  not  to  be  found  in  the  Weft  Indies,  as 
caffia,  myrrh,  gums,  frankincenfe,  &c.  are  in- 
digenous in  Egypt;  the  pimento  and  others 
might  without  doubt  be  ealily  introduced; 
and  no  country  is  fo  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  the  filk-worm. 

Coffee,  we  are  told  by  fome  authors,  has  never 
been  cultivated  with  fuccefs  in  Egypt,  although 
repeatedly  tried.  Others,  however,  have  poiiT 
lively  denied  this ;  and  have  argued,  with  great 
appearance  of  probability,  that  a  plant  by  no 
means  delicate,  requiring  very  little  care,  and 
flouriflung  in  the  worft  of  tliofe  foils  which 
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produce  the  eiber  Weft  Indian  ftaples,  nlay  be  sect. 
expeSed  to  thrive  in  a  country  fo  very  favour-  uJ!X 
able  to  all  thofe  articles }  moreeffieciaUy  as^  in 
the.neiighbouriog  territory  of  Ara^a^  the  fincft 
€o£f$e  in  the  world  is  railed  in  prodigious  a» 
bundanee :  and  in  Syria,  which  do&ly  refe»i« 
bles  Egypt  in  its  phyfical  character,  c^eo  csoi 
be  raifed  to  a  dfgree  of  penfe£kion  that  rivals 
the  fapious  produce  of  Arabia.  A  country 
perfeAly  fiat,  is  not  indeed  favourable  to. the 
growth  of  this  valuable  fruit.  In  the  Delta^ 
therefore,  we.  can  fcarcely  €xpe&  Us  culture 
to  fuccecid ;  but  in  the  Said,  on  the  fides  of 
thofe  hills  between  which  the  valley  of  the 
Nile  lies,  we  can  hardly  doubt  the  poflibility 
of  brihging  this  branch  of  planting  to  as  great 
perfe£Uon  as  that  which  attends  the  fcanty  exer« 
licms  of  the  cultivators  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
Red  Sea.  It  has  in  general  been  remarked 
of  the  Egyptian  foil,  that  it  is  not  fiivourable 
to  exotics,  unlefs  their  culture  is  introduced 
gradually  and  carefully.  We  may  be  allowed 
to  fui^d,  then,  that  the  experiments,  upon 
the  failure  of  which  Maiilet  and  others  have 
aflerted  the  impoifibility  of  raifing  coffee  in 
Egypt,  were  not  fairly  tried. 

If,  however,  all  the  other  articles  of  value 
which  I  have  enumerated,  ihall  be  raifed  in 
fuch  abundance  t)y  the  colonifts  of  Egypt,  it 
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ji  o  o  K  iignifies  litcle  i;irhetlier  6r  hot  this  cmt  remainl 
an  excepdcMi*  Tht  ncrighbotirhood  of  Arabbt 
vill  amply  fupply  thd  deficiency ;  tlie  coffee 
plsnting  of  that  rich  territory  vill  be  promoted 
and  reduced  to  a  fyftem  by  the  dediaxidB  of 
the  new  colony;  and  if  the  European  traders 
f«&rt  to  Egypt  for  all  the  other  commodities 
which  they  formeriy  received  from  the  Weft 
indies^  they  will  alfo  ufe  the  colonlfts  as  mid* 
dleoMn  in  the  coffee  trade^  while  Egypt  will  be 
ai  much  beneficed  by  becoming  the  emporium 
of  this  produite,  as  by  raifmg  and  felling  het 
own  ftaples.  At  this  day,  the  Mocha  coffee, 
fo  much  priced  all  over  ihe  world,  bears  a 
innch  higher  price  than  it  ought,  in  confe- 
quenceof  tfie  various  taxes  raifed  upon  the 
traniport,  and  the  reftridtons  laid  on  the  ex^ 
portation,  by  the  governments  of  the  countfies 
where  it  is  produced  and  of  thofe  throi^ 
which  it  mnft  be  carried ;  fo  that  the  article 
wluch  at  Mocha  cofts  only  from  fonrpeace  to 
fixpence  per  pound,  cofts  at  Caijro  no  lefa  thatt 
from  one  fliilling  i^d  threepence  to  one  ftiHing 
and  tenpence,  or  even  two  fhilliAgs  and  a  peii* 
ny,  and  M  Marfeilles  about  half  a  crown.  * 


•  Brucc'$  Travels,  vol.  L  p.  8i.— Volncy's  Egypt  and 
Syna>  voL  I.  p.  220,  &  zig.i  wid  vtl.  II.  p.  3i8-— MaU- 
Ict  (edit*  Marcner),  Second  Part,  p.  15.— Savary,  torn.  I. 
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4»  Fbr  the  maiiti&ftttre  and  tranfport  of  all  ^  b  c  -f . 
thearticles  which  have  been  enumetated,  Egypt  -  /  > 
pofleffes  nattural  conreniences  by  no  meang  enjoy<« 
ed  by  tfaEiWieA  Indian  colonies.  Abundance  of 
cedar  and  palm  ttees  are  to  be  had,  oi  a  natura 
admirably  fitted  for  the  tod.  It  has  however 
been  found  fo  much  more  profitable  to  nfe  the 
foil  ftrodierpurpofes,  in  the  belt  times  of  this 
province^  lluit  timber  has  generally  beep^  im-^ 
ported*  As  the  cultivated  country  all  liesneaif 
the  rfarer,  «f  wbioh  the  navigation  is  eafy,  and 
as  varioM'ilreams  Interfed  the  valley  to  joiii  it^ 
the  «fe  of  machinery,  and  the  tranfport  of 
goods  by  water  carriage  to  the  pons  of  flup- 
ping,  where  the  bSl  jmns  the  fea,  mnft  of  courfe 
dford  imeftimaUe  conveniences  to  the  planter 
and  ttonu&Aaref.  Befides,  the  level  nature 
of' the  wfaofe  territory  and  the  aftomfliuig  fe^ 
eendity  o£att  the  domeftic  animals  are  circrnn^^ 
ftances  equally  favowaUe  at  dnce  to  the  eaiy 
eammsnicatioA  between  the  diflerent  diftrids, 
andto  the  er^drion  of  machinery  wrought  by  wind 
ordiaiight^  Here  are  produced,  too,  in  unrivaU 

led 

Let.  I.  &  5. ;  tcun.  11.  Let.  3. ;  and  tortu  IIL  Let.  4.—* 
Sonninf^  Voyages  en  Egypt e,  chap.  XXXL  Sc  XL VII I. 
«-4fGebfihr^  Voyages,  torn.  I.  p.  116.  11 7*  id. — Defc.  de 
ILAjA*  p.  127. — Commerce  (Encfc.  Method.)  torn.  III. 
p.  790.  Rtcardy  torn.  HI.  p.  43^.  £toa'«  Survey,  Ap- 
pendix, Art.  I. 
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BOOK  1^  abundance,  fome  ardclet  of  figiitl  fobof « 
dinate  ufe  in  various  bnnches  of  manofiidure. 


particularly  natron,  laltpetrc,  and  ial 
niac.  I  have  alrcadynoticcd  the  adaptation  of 
the  foil,  both  for  eaiy  excavation,  and  for  the 
nianu£i&ure  of  bricks  and  earthen  ware. 

5.  The  climate  of  Egypt  has  been  fiq^polbd  by 
many  to  be  as  unfavourable  to  aniniai  life,  is  it 
is  genial  to  the  produ&ions  of  the  foil ;  and 
one  author,  remarkable  for  a  general  and  an- 
meaning  fyftem  of  inve&ive,  has  declaimed  a» 
gainft  it  a&  the  worft  under  which  the  human 
fpedes  has  been  permitted  to  live.  *  There  is 
however,  every  reafon  to  believe  that  thefe  pre- 
judices are  wholly  unfounded,  and  that  we 
ihould  come  much  nearer  the  truth,  were  we 
to  beftow  upon  the  climate  of. this  country 
praifes  equal  to  thofe  which  all  "*anlr;^4  i^^ 
agreed  to  heap  upon  its  foil. 

The  extraordinary  fecundity  of  all  animab 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  has  been  rqieatedly 
defcribed,  both  by  ancient  and  modem  wziten* 
This  circumftance,  of  itfelf,  forms  a  ftrong  pre- 
fumption,  iPnot  a  fufficient  argument,  in  fiivour 
of  the  wholefomenefs  of  the  air.  The  prejudice 
againft  Egypt  on  account  of  the  frequent  dif^ 

eales 
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feafes  of  the  eyes  to  which  its  inhabitants  are  sect* 
iiibjed,  has  of  late  years  been  removed  by  the  ._  *  f 
iatisfadory  explanations  of  the  moft  intelligent 
travelters  ;  and  it  now  appears  that  this  malady, 
fo  long  a  reproach  to  the  climate,  owes  its  ori«» 
gki  in  fad  to  the  cuftoms  of  the  people,  their 
conftant  ufe  of  hot-baths,  the  weight  of  clothes 
which  they  wear  round  their  heads,  and  their 
fondnefs  for'the  pradice  of  fleeping  in  the  open 
air,  expofed  to  the  chilling  dews  of  night,  after 
the  heats  of  the  day  have  opened  all  their  pores# 
The  plague,  too,  has  been  fuppofed  by  ma-* 
ny  ^  to  be  indigenous  in  Egypt.  Yet  nothing 
can  be  more  certain^  than  that  in  ancient  times 
it  was  unknown  to  the  induflrious  cultivators 
and  merchants  of  this  province ;  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  it  has  often  b^en  confounded 
with  other  maladies.  The  true  caufe  of  thofe 
putrid  difeafes  which  fometimes  prevail  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  mufl  be  fought  for  in  the 
habitual  uncleanlinefs  of  the  inhabitants  refped- 
ing  every  thing  but  their  bodies ;  the  dirty  clothes 
which  they  always  wear,  even  after  fleeping 
themfelves  for  hours  in  boiling  water ;  the  un-* 
common  filthinefs  of  their  flreets  at  all  feafong 
of  the  year  ;  the  innumerable  pools  of  flagnant 
water  which  they  never  think  of  draining  or 
filling  up.  As  for  the  plague,  it  is  now  proved 
voz-  II.  A  a        .  beyond 

f  Etofi'*  Survey,  chap.  VI 1. 
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BOOR  beyond  a  doubt,  that  this  dtfeafe  is  always  of 
foreign  growth ;  and  has  never,  except  after  a  h- 
mine,  been  hatched  even  m  Cairo  itfelf,  where 
nine  hundred  thouTand  inhabitants  are  heaped 
together  in  a  dirty,  confined,  and  moulder* 
ing  city.  But,  notwithftandiag  its  conftant 
prevalence  in  forae  parts  of  the  Ottoman  em* 
pire,  and  generally  at  Conftantinople,  the  com- 
munication between  Alexandria  and  thofe  in« 
fedled  quarters  is  never  for  one  moment  ftopt.. 
No  regimen  or  fyftiem  of  faealdi  kws  is  adopted* 
Indeed,  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  Grand  Sig- 
nior^s  dominions,  there  never  was  a  fingle  ad 
of  quarantine  performed.  The  univer&l  belief 
of  the  Turks  in  predeftination,  and  their  utter 
ignorance  of  medicine,  both  prevent  any  means 
from  bang  purfued  to  check  the  progrefs  of  in- 
fe£Hon,  smd  preclude  alt  chance  of  a  cure  being 
efFeded,  or  the  difeafe  being  eradicated,  until 
the  natural  courfe  of  the  feafons  brings  relief. 
How  abfurd,  rfieU,  is  it  to  acctife  tfce  cCmate 
of  engendering  a  malady  which  feems  to  be 
courted  by  all  the  efforts  of  the  people,  with 
the  entire  concurrence  of  their  rHlers  ? 

No  fituation  in  h&  can  be  more  falubrious 
than  that  of  Egypt ;  a  level  plain  expofed  to  the 
fea  breeze,  with  no  forefts  or  hills  to  obflruS  the 
freeft  circulation  of  air ;  a  perpetual  vegetation 
of  the  plants  mod  adapted  to  purify  it  f  and  a 
conftant  flow  of  water  Uurough  all  parts  of  the 
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country  increafuig  the  mctiofi  and  coolnefs  of  sect. 
tl?e  atMofphere.  Accordingly,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  encomiums  beftowed.  on  the 
falubrity  of  the  Egyptian  climate  by  all  the  an- 
cient authors,  are  in  themfelves  juft,  and  per-r 
fe£tly  applicable  to  the  prefent  circumftances  of 
the  country.  In  no  part  of  the  world  do  we 
meet  with  fewer  preyailing  difeafes ;  in  no  Aate 
have  the  numbers  of  mankind  multiplied  more 
rapidly,  and  kept  pace  more  ezadly  with  their 
induftrious  exertions,  than  in  Egypt  during  the 
better  days  of  its  government  and  manners* 
The  natives  are  not  affe£ted  by  the  moft  violent 
heats  of  the  fun,  fcarcely  even  by  expofure  to 
the  effluvia  of  their  flagnant  pools,  or  to  the 
Khamfin  wind,  which  occafionally  blows  dur<^ 
ing  fix  or  feven  weeks  of  the  year,  and  is  the 
only  unfavourable  attendant  of  the  Egyptian 
climate.  The  moft  viplent  efforts  of  bodily  fa- 
tigue are  borne  with  eale  and  fafety.  Even  th^ 
culturi^  of  rice,  which  in  every  other  country  is 
the  moft  iviwholefome  of  all  occupations,  is  in 
Egypt  attended  with  90  m^fka^  of  inconv^* 
«ic^  pr  injury  to  the  health.  * 

A^i  It 

*  Votocy'j  flgyp^  ?nci  Syryi,  h  67.  202,  244.  k  2^5^ 
— Savary;  tom.  III.  I-.et.  i.-:— Maillet,  (c<}it.  Mafcricr) 
Part.  I.  p.  14. — Sopnini,  Voyage  en  Egyptc,  chap.  XXVI. 
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tf  o  0  It  It  IS  evident,  then,  that  the  climate  of^  the  neV 
.  ^^'  .  fettlement  will  be  found  as  far  fuperior  to  the  elf-' 
mate  of  the  Weft  Indian  colonies,  as  the  fertility  of 
the  foil  and  the  facility  of  cultivation.  But,  even 
if  the  difference  in  point  of  climate  were  wholly  in 
favour  of  the  old  colonies,  it  is  not  certain  that 
this  circumftance  would  occafion  any  obftruc- 
tion  to  the  improvement  of  the  leaft  whole- 
fome  territory.  On  the  contrary,  we  fee  con- 
ftant  examples  of  health  being  facrificed,  without 
hefitation,  to  the  profpefl:  of  wealth ;  and  the  moft 
deadly  climates  in  the  world  have  not  been  able 
ferioufly  to  retard  the  cultivation  of  thofe  re- 
gions which  prefent  to  the  adventurer  the  irrefift- 
ible  temptations  of  cheap  and  rich  land.  '  It  i^ 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  greateft  population 
and  wealth  which  can  be  found  in  any  Euro- 
pean ftate  of  equal  extent,  are  colleded  in  a 
diftrift  labouring  under  the  moft  unwholefome 
of  the  European  climates ;  and  that  the  colonies 
which  have  accumulated  the  moft  fplendid  trca- 
fures  in  proportion  to  then:  extent,  have  been 
thofe  of  the  Dutch  in  Java  and  Guiana,  fub- 
jed  to  the  moft  peftilential  atmofphere  that  is 
breathed  by  men  on  the  whole  furface  of  the 
earth :  So  feeble  an  influence  have  the  greateft 
of  all  danger^  on  the  minds  of  men,  if  placed 
at  a  little  diftance,  and  fet  in  oppofition  to  the 
ftroDg  paifions  of  avarice  or  ambition ! 
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We  have  feen  how  favourable  the  ordinary  s  e  c  t^ 
ftate  of  the  climate  in  Egypt  is  to  animal  as  j 

well  as  vegetable  life.  It  enjoys  another  very 
eflential  advantage,  in  being  free  from  thofe  de* 
ilru£tive  hurricanes  and  earthquakes  which  fp 
often  prove  deftruftive  both  to  the  wealth  and 
the  lives  of  the  Weft  Indian  plamters.  *  This 
circumftance  gives  the  new  fettlement  a  decid- 
ed fuperiority  over  the  old  colonies  in  point  of 
capacity  for  improvement ;  a  fuperiority  which 
cannot  be  compenfated,  like  the  common  ad- 
vantages of  a  wholefome  atmofphere,  by  the 
daring  fpirit  of  adventure  fo  conftantly  difplay- 
ed  in  thofe  remote  fcenes  of  induftry  and  for- 
titude. 

Indeed,  the  general  circumftances  of  climate 
affe£b  (though  much  lefs  confiderably)  the  rich- 
es as  well  as  the  comforts  of  any  fettlement,  by 
their  influence  upon  the  progrefs  of  population  j 
but  of  this  we  are  to  fpeak  iA  the  fequel, 

6.  The  fituation  of  Egypt  gives  it  as  decided 
a  fuperiority  over  the  American  colonies,  as  its 
great  fertility,  its  favourable  climate,  and  terra- 
queous diftribution.  It  is  placed  almoft  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  market  which 
its  various  and  plentiful  produce  is  adapted  to  - 
A  a  3  '  fupply. 

■■I  HI        !■  ■    ■  I  I  ■■■■■■■■    ■  I      y         IIH 

♦  Vpteey,  Ij  ?6a, 
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BO  o  i  fupply.  The  diftance  between  Alexandria  and 
\  ^-  .  Marfeilles,  is  not  greater  than  that  between  the 
Baltic  and  the  northern  port5  of  France.  Jtaly 
^s  not  fo  far  from  the  Egyptian  coaft,  as  the 
fouth  of  England  from  Bourdeaux.  The  Turk- 
ifh  empire  is  fcattered  round  this  fine  province  ; 
Conftantinople  itfelf  not  being  more  than  five 
days  fail  from  Alexandria.  The  navigation  of 
the  Mediterranean  is  in  general  eafy  and  fafe, 
^xcept  at  the  equinoxes,  when  (lormy  wither 
prevails  in  the  weft^rn  parts  of  the  fea.  The 
run  is  almoft  clear  from  Italy,  France  and 
Spain  ;  it  may  be  made  at  any  feafon.  • 

The  harbours  on  the  coaft  of  Lower  Eg)T>t 
are  not  now  very  good  ;  but  they  were  once  the 
fineft  in  the  world.  The  port  of  Alexandria, 
for  example,  is  almoft  choked  up  by  the  mud 
which  the  river  brings  down,  and  by  the  ballaft 
which  all  veffels  have  for  many  ages  been  allow- 
ed  to  difcharge  into  the  water.  As  this  change, 
however,  is  entirely  owing  to  the  indolence  of 
the  government  and  inattention  of  the  police, 
the  adtivity  and  Ikill  of  Europeans  will  eafily 
reftore  things  to  their  former  ftate,  and  open 
pnce  more  the  great  harbour  of  Egypt  to  the 
commerce  of  the  world.    The  other  ports  on 

the 

*  Capper  on  Winds  and  Monfoont,  p.  78.— Ricard, 
III-  43^.  ' 
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tfae  Goaft  are  by  no  means  in  fuch*  a  ftate  of  dif* 
rq)air ;  and  fome  of  them  are  excellent,  f 

It  is  evident,  then,  how  much  more  advan- 
tageoufly  than  tfae  Weft  Indies,  Egypt  h  ii- 
Uiated  IB  point  of  diftancc  for  the  tranfport  of 
its  produce.  Inflead  of  a  fix  or  eight  weeks 
voyage,  the  Egyptian  commodities  will  only 
have  to  pay  for  a  voyage  of  two  or  three ;  t 
royage  not  liable  to  the  dangers  iof  the  irq>ical 
luurrieastts,  the  delays  of  regular  winds,  nd 
tfae  niamerous  rilks  of  Cbul  channels  and  nar^ 
row  ftraigbts.  This  advantage  alone,  even  if 
the  price  of  the  goods  at  the  ports  of  fliipping 
were  the  fiime,  would  be  fu£cient  to  drive  oul: 
of  die  European  market  every  article  of  Weft 
Indian  growth  whkh  could  be  raifed  in  Egypt. 
It  defervce  alio  to  be  noticed,  that  the  trade 
may  be  carried  on  at  almoft  any  time  of  the 
year  to  and  from  Egypt,  both  from  the  ftate 
of  the  populatioii  and  the  diftrlbution  of  pro- 
feilions,  as  we  (hall  immediately  fee,  and  from 
the  variety  of  feafons  in  different  quarters  at  one 
time*  The  harvefts  being  retarded  or  accele* 
rated  according  to  the  fituation  of  the  land  with 
refped  to  the  water,  which  is  the  univerfal 
fpring  of  fertility,  a  fucceffion  of  crops  may  be 
procured  by  the  difpofition  of  the  canals  and 
fluices*— a  fucceffion  which  is  indeed  in  fome 
T€%eds  natural  to  the  country,  without  any 
A  a  4  ^  contrivance, 

f  Ricsrdi  IIL  436.— -Volnej,  I.  j. 
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BOOK  co&trivaiK^e)  from  the  various  ppiition  of  the 


^  grounds* 


7.  The  laft,  but  in  every  refpeft  by  far  the 
mod  important  advantage,  which  the  new  fet^ 
tlement  will  poflefs  over  the  j&merican  colo- 
nies, yet  remains  to  be  confidered— -the  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  fociety. 

The  population  of  Egypt  has  indeed  been 
gradually  decreafing  fince  the  Saracen  con* 
queil.  With  the  reign  of  Omar  began  that 
dynafty,  which,  during  a  courfe  of  ages,  was 
employed  in  defolating  the  conquered  terrir 
tory,  and  in  fpreading  the  fame  devaitation 
over  the  provinces  that  yet  remained  free. 
The  Ottoman  power,  which  fucceeded  the  Car 
liphat,  carried  ftill  farther  every  principle  of 
intolerance  and  barbarity  in  government  and 
in  religion,  adding,  in  all  its  operations,,  to 
thofe  bad  qualities  that  marked  the  Saracen 
rulers,  the  feature  of  extreme  and  infe£Uoys 
ignorance.  Under  the  complicated  miferies 
which  Egypt  has  for  centuries  been  dpomed  to 
fuffer  from  conqueft,  infurreflion  and  civil 
war,  almofl:  naturalized  in  thofe  fruitful  re* 
gions,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  traces  of  her 
ancient  glory  Ihould  be  almoft  worn  away,  and 
the  numbers  of  her  inhabitants  greatly  redijced* 
|t  is  no  fmall  proof  of  her  various  capacity  an4 

natura) 
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natural  refdurces,  that  Ihe  (till  can  reckon  To  s  s  c  t, 
many  as  four  millions  of  fouls.  *  '^ 

This  larg$  population  is  indeed  of  a  mixed 
and  impure  conftitution.  The  mod  numerous 
clafs  ate  the  Arabs ;  men  not  remarkable  for 
their  induftrious  habits ;  but,  in  general,  de- 
fcribed  as  bearing  a  moft  refpeftable  charac* 
ter  f .  I  fpeak  not  of  the  Bedouins, .  who  be^ 
long  properly  to  the  defert,  nor  of  the  Fellas 
or  Arabs  of  the  villages  on  the  river.  Both  of 
thofe  clafles  are  inconfiderable,  compared  with 
the  Arabs  who  are  employed  in  an  imperfe^ 
fort  of  agriculture.  The  Bedouins,  engaged 
rather  in  the  occupations  of  Ihepberds,  are,  like 
all  tribes  devoted  to  the  paftor^l  (late,  not  the 
innocent  Arcadians  fung  by  poets  and  canted  o- 
▼er  by  philanthropifts,  but  robbers  and  butchers. 
The  Fellahs  are  for  the  moft  part  pirates  or 
thieves.  The  agricultural  Arabs,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  generally  a  people  of  fimple  lives, 
remarkable  for  bonefty  apd  goqd  faith,  for  o^ 
bedience  to  their  patriarchal  chief,  and  valour 
in  defence  of  his  caufe.  It  ipuil  be  admitted, 
that  thefe  qualities  are  at  lead  the  rudiments 
of  a  good  national  chara&er ;  and  if  the  diflen- 
fions  which  have  fo  .long  torn  the  country  tp 
pieces,  with  the  total  want  of  all  but  military 

lawv 

J  lloie  T  t.  t  Sawy,  ttm.  HI.  let.  a. 
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BOOK  law,  have  divided  thofe  tribes  naturally  peace- 
y  '  .  ful,  armed  them  againft  each  other,  and 
cramped  their  habite  of  indoftry,  it  is  furely 
no  great  conceffion  to  allow  that  die  pacifica- 
tion of  the  country,  the  eftablilhmenc  of  a  re- 
gular and  vigorous  government,  the  accurate 
allotment  of  land,  and  the  introduction  of  thofe 
new  wants  which  are  natural  to  polifliei  fociety, 
will  revive  the  more  quiet  and  natural  induftry  of 
the  Arabs,  reclaim  them  from  habits  of  military 
exertion,  and  afford  to  the  ftate  the  full  benefit 
of  their  charaderiftic  good  qualities.  I  do  aot 
maintain  that  fuch  an  improvement  wiM  take 
place  as  fuddenly  as  the  new  government  may 
iffue  ordinances,  or  even  as  rapidly  as  the  eibu 
blifliments  fo  decreed  can  be  inftituted :  Bm  I 
contend,  that  the  improvement  of  the  Arabs  may 
be  expeded  to  proceed' with  no  common  d^ee 
of  celerity ;  that  men  in  their  fituation  wiii  be 
eafily  reftored  to  orderly  habits  ;  and  that  the 
firft  fruits  of  the  political  change  will  be  an 
increafed  induftry  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
They  are  not,  they  never  have  been  .Saves, 
never  even  in  a  political  reladon  to  the  go- 
vernment, much  lefs  in  4omeftic  bondage  n 
the  authority  of  a  mafter. 

They  have  not,  then»  thofe  piwcipks  mti 
habits  to  acquire  which  are  wanting  in  men  bom 
to  Havery,  and  broken  dovm  or  eradicated  in 
men  piade  flaves  by  capture.  They  are  in  a  very 

-  diffcTWt 
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differenl  filuation  from  the  negrots^  of  whofe  «  k  c  T. 
charafter  and  powers  we  have  elfewhere  treats  .  ^  "' 
edi  Their  labour  ib  indeed  defultory,  or  t^ 
their  languid  i  but  it  is  voluutary-^t  is  ki- 
duftry^  The  political  changes  which  a  new 
cH-der  of  things  muft  introduce^  will  be  fuffi^ 
ciently  powerful  to  operate  a  fpeedy  eictenfion 
atid  confii-mation  of  thofe  habits  already  ao- 
quired)  and  to  develops  more  fully  principles 
whofe  exiftence  is  iin<)ueO:ioned« 

After  the  Arabs,  who  form  two  thfrds  of 
the  whole  population,  the  Copts  deferve  to  be 
coiifidered.  They  are  the  proper  Egyptians  j 
defendants  of  the  fubjeds  over  whom  th« 
Ptolemies  and  Cleopatra  once  reigned.  Th^ 
charafter  6f  thefe  tnen,  too,  is  reprefented  as 
TefpeOaWe  j  and  one  circumftance  of  no  fmall 
importance  diftinguiihefi  them  from  the  Arabs, 
to  whom,  in  fome  othet  refped^,  tbey  tire  Ith 
jferior-^^hey  are  ^11  Ghriftians.  The  defeat 
\o  which  their  poMticat  circumftanceft  batt 
rendered  them  liable^  flowing  from  the  feme 
taufe^,  lare  fimilar  to  thofe  which  (  liarre  no- 
ticed in  the  habits  of  the  Arabs,  with  this  4if. 
ference,  that  the  Copts  l^vt  not  the  martfol 
qualitieis  fo  chardderiftic  of  the  ether  people. 
They  are  more  accuftomed  to  peace,  and  more 
fubje^ed  to  the  controul  of  ^oppreffiye  fttd  btM-- 
l^arous  rulci^    Theiy  art  probably  more  in-r 

4^ftrio\is 
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BOOK  duftrious  than  the  Arabs  ;  and  they  are  faid  to 
have  at  bottom  a  great  natural  fire  of  charac* 
ter.  ♦  Such  arc  the  materials  of  which  the 
new  community  is  fundamentally  to  be  con- 
ilrufbed.  The  handful  of  Turks  and  Mame* 
lucs  deferve  no  ^attention :  they  will  probai- 
bly  be  exterminated  in  the  ftruggle  which  may 
precede  a  conqueft  of  the  country ;  if  not^ 
they  muft  be  funk  in  the  common  mafs. 

From  thefe  particulars  it  may  be  inferredi 
that  the  general  qualities  or  capacities  of  the 
materials  of  civil  fociety,  juft  now  defcribedt 
are  favourablcto  the  plan  of  government  which 
a  European  dynafty  will  certainly  adopt ;  and 
that  a  fuiEcient  number  of  cultivators,  that 
is,  of  day-labourers,  will  not  be  wanting  to 
perform  the  fimple  and  eafy  operations  of  £- 
gyptian  agriculture,  in  the  new  form  which  it 
muft  immediately  aflume ;  while  the  ftewards, 
overfeers,  upper  fervants,  teachers,  clerks,  and 
moft  of  the  mechanics,  will  \k  brought  over 
from  the  mother  country* 

It  is  not^  then,  by  flaves  brought  from  a 
diftant  country,  and  fcarcely  refembling  their 
mafters  in  any  one  particular,  that  the  new 
colony  will  be  cultivated.    A  numerous  body 

of 

•  Yoiucj,  h  ao2«---Sava]7^  torn.  IIL  let.  a. 
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b(  hardy  and  aAive  peafantry  will  foon  be  s  e  c  T^ 
formed,  enjoying  the  freedom  granted  by  the  j 

mild  forms  of  European  government,  working 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  families,  and  re- 
warded by  the  enjoyment  of  pleafures,  com<« 
forts,  and  political  privileges.  The  African 
Have  trade,  it  is  mod  fervently  to  be  hoped^ 
will  never  find  admittance  into  this  promifing 
fyftem,  from  the  temptations  which  very  low 
prices  and  abundant  fupply  of  negroes  hold 
out.  The  government  which  we  are  fuppofing 
to  obtain  the  rich  poffeffion,  will  furely  remem* 
ber  the  fates  of  the  French  flave-mafters  in  A-  . 
merica,  abolifli  at  once  the  trifling  commerce  in 
men,  which  at  prefent  fubfifts  in  Egypt  ^,  a^d 
prefer  a  ftruggle  with  fome  fmall  additional 
inconvenience  or  delay,  to  the  contemptible 
and  tranfient  advantages  that  may  be  obtain* 
ed  at  the  rifk  of  ultimate  ruin. 

We  may  conclude,  then,  that  the  ftrufture  of 
the  new  colony  will  be  firm  and  pure ;  as  well 
adapted  to  fuftain  all  the  ihocks  to  which  it 
may  be  expofed,  as  any  colonial  eftablifliment 
can  poifibly  be ;  clofely  united  to  the  mother 
country,  both  by  commercial  or  cafual  inter- 
courfe  of  inhabitants,  interchange  of  population, 
and  refpedable  public  character ;  and  more  e« 
fpecially  conneded  with  it  by  the  proximity  of  its 

iituation. 

f  SooBinii  chap.  XXXVL 
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*  ®..?  ^  fituarion.  In  all  thefc  effential  particulars,  it  will 
have  a  manifeft  Advantage  over  every  Ameri- 
can colony  ;  and  iliey  are  circumftances  affed- 
ing  tile  wealth,  as  well  as  tiie  political  import- 
ance and  relatipns  of  a  remote  province.  But, 
above  all,  Egypt  will  be  cultivated  by  a  nqmer* 
qua  body  of  free  and  hardy  men  ;  labour  will 
bear  its  ordinary  price ;  the  produce  will  be 
railed  at  an  expence  trifling  indeed  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  Weft  Indian  negroes  * ; 
and  it  will  be  manufa&ured  into  its  moft  re* 
fined  forms,  with  the  fame  facility  as  in  Europe, 
(ince  labour  will  be  nearly  as  cheap.  This  free 
peaiantry  will  cultivate  the  moft  fertile  regioi^ 
on  the  bucc  of  the  earth,  with  every  conve«' 
nience  for  manu£i£luring  their  raw  produce 
and  tranfporting  their  wrought  goods  j  with  4 
confiant  facility  of  felling  their  commodities  at 

home, 

*  We  may  remark  the  important  confcqueoces  of  em- 
ploying hired  labour,  in  the  prices  of  Afiatic  fugars,  which 
are  raifed  entirely  by  free  hands.  In  CochiO)  the  gpreat  fugar 
market  of  the  fouth  of  Afia,  the  fineftfugar  is  fold  for  left 
than  a  penny  the  pound,  (De  Poivre,  Voyage  d'ao  Phtlo- 
ibphe,  p.  89.)  Although  the  truth  of  this  £|ft  i«  no  mMnr 
ner  of  argument  in  favour  of  the  emancipation  of  the  ne- 
groes, or  the  culture  of  the  Weft  Indian  cofenies  by  free 
bands ;  a  purpofe  to  which  fome  zealous  and  worthy  men 
have  attempted  to  apply  it,  (Clarkfon'a  Eflay,  part  H. 
chap.  I.  §  3* — De  Poivre,  p.  90.)  ;  yet  it  proves  dearly- 
how  much  cheaper  Egyptian  produce  will  be  raffed  hj  free 
meni  under  a  favourable  dimatei  and  in  au  excellent  foil* 
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homeland  vith  a  conflant  demaad  for  them  from  sect. 
Europe  and  Afia*  The  goods  thus  raifed  in  the  .  ^  ^ 
mod  frugal  manner  and  in  the  moft  luxuriant 
abundance,  will  be  coUedied  into  depdts  by  the 
wholefale  merchant  and  manufadurer  ;  a  clafa 
of  men  who  will  not  be  wanting  in  the  new 
colony,  as  they  are  in  the  defeftire  fodety 
of  the  Weft  Indies.  They  will  be  tranfport- 
able  at  all  feafons,  fubjeft  only  to  the  addi* 
tional  expence  of  a  fhort,  iafe,  and  eafy  Toy* 
age  to  the  conrumer.--*And  thofe  are  the  com- 
modities with  which  the  Weft  Indian  plant* 
ers  have  to  fupport  a  competition!  Is  it 
&nciful  to  alfert,  that  every  cane«piece  which 
is  holed  in  Egypt,  muft  necefiarUy.lay  wafte 
two  in  the  Antilles?  and  that  the  tropical 
colonies  ^f  the  New  World  muft  be  defo- 
fau»d,  by  the  rapid  operation  of  irrefiftible 
powers,  exaftly  in  proportion  to  the  revival  of 
induftry  and  ikiU  in  4ie  inoft  ancient  theatre  of 
human  exertion  i  The  cultivation,  that  is,  the 
coaqoeft  of  Egypt  by  a  European  ftate,  or  its 
improvement  by  an  ealighcened  and  indqiendent 
government,  muft  be  as  inevitably  fatal  to  the 
cxifl^ence  of  the  European  nane  in  the  Charai- 
bein  Sea,  as  the  eftabliihment  of  a  negro  oom« 
monwcakh;  with  this  difierence,  that  the  latter 
cataftrophe  will,  ox  all  kumin  probability^  wx>rk 
its  effects  by  fovce  and  ikmghter,  while  the 
&nner  event  will  defolate  the  Weft  Indies  by 
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B  o  o  K  a  peaceful  though  fudden  operation.  The  oHi 
_"''  ,  is  the  violent^  the  other  the  natural  death— the 
true  evtbanqfia  of  the  old  colonial  fyftem. 

Such  appear  to  be  the  confequences,  firft 
to  the  Afiatic,  and  next  to  the  American  ca> 
lonies  of  the  European  powers,  which  muft  no* 
ceflarily  flow  from  the  improYement  and  cul- 
tivation of  Egypt,  in  whatevet  manner  that 
event  fhall  be  brought  about.  It  remains  to 
take  a  curfory  view  of  the  policy  di&ated  by 
the  colonial  interefts  of  the  different  dates, 
with  refped  to  the  combinations  which  may  ac« 
celerate  fuch  confequences  as  thofe  that  have 
juft  now  been  paffed  under  review. 

We  have  feen,  that  to  the  Afiatic  colonies 
nothing  but  good  can  arife  from  the  improve^ 
ment  of  Egypt,  ivhether  under  an  independent 
government,  or  under  the  colonial  dominioa 
of  any  one  European  power*  But  the  Afiatic 
colonies  are  of  much  lefs  importance  to  the 
parent  ftates  than  their  American  fectlemcnts. 
The  abfurdity,  then,  of  facrificing  the  eziftence 
of  the  latter,  to  the  partial  improvement  of  the 
former,  is  abundantly  obvious :  and  we  have 
feen,  that  nothing  lefs  than  the  annihilation  of 
of  the  Weft  Indian  colonies,  by  far  the  moft 
important  part  of  the  American  fyftem,  can 
refult  from  the  improvement  of  Egypt,  whether 
it  i$  effected  by  an  independent  or  by  a  cok> 
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liial  regimen.  It  appears  manifell,  then,  and 
It  firfl:  fight  altogether  unqueftionable,  that  the 
improvement  of  Egypt  is  an  event  to  be  depre- 
cated, and  if  poffible  prevented  by  all  the  £u« 
mpean  ftates  which  poflefs  colonies  in  the 
Weft  Indies;  But  a  little  farther  attention  to 
die  fiibje£k,  may  perhaps  lead  us  to  modify  this 
conclufion  in  feveral  important  particubrs. 

A  great  diftinftion  miift  bt  made  between 
the  improvement  of  Egypt  as  a  colohy  of  fome 
European  powef ,  and  its  improvement  as  an 
independent  ftate.  Let  us,  in  the  ^rjl  place, 
confider  the  general  confequences  of  the  defo- 
lation  of  the  Weft  Indies,  whether  caufed  by 
the  eftablifliment  of  an  independent  government 
in  Egypt^  or  by  the  efforts  of  fome  power  un- 
connected with  the  European  community,  or 
by  the  vidories  of  fome  European  power. 

The  improvement  of  Egypt  can  only  de- 
ftroy  the  Weft  Indian  fyftem,  by  enabling  a 
new  fet  of  planters  and  merchants  greatly  to 
underfell  thofe  of  the  Weft  jindies.  All  the 
confumers  of  Weft  Indian  produce,  therefore, 
muft  be  great  gainers  by  the  change.  Thofe 
only  can  lofe  who  are  immediately  concerned 
in  the  plantation  irade^  who  have  removed  to 
the  Weft  Indies  for  the  purpofe  of  felling  their 
labour  dear,  who  have  invefted  their  ftock  in 
the  purchafe  of  land^  or  who  have  lent  their 
capital  to  perfons  engaged  in  the  Weft  Indian 
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agriculture.  All  thefe  clafles  of  men  will  be 
ruined  by  the  change ;  the  bboureis  will  be 
forced  to  remove  elfewhere,  the  propiieton 
will  loie  all  their  ftock,  aad  the  creditors  all 
that  part  of  their  capital  which  they  bad  kot 
to  the  proprietors.  But  the  mevcli;uits-iai- 
porters  of  colonial  produce  will  gain  by  the 
new  arrangement.  They  wiU  trade  to  Egypt 
inftead  of  the  Weft  Indies.  The  returns  of 
their  capital  will  be  quicker,  though  their  pro- 
fit»  will  be  a  little  left  ;  the  rift:  wiU  be  con- 
fiderably  diminlfted  i  and  the  cheapacA  of  Che 
Egyptian  produce  will  increafe  the  demand  far 
k.  The  oianufafturer  of  goods  formerly  tded 
in  the  colonies,  will  aUb  gain  by  the  change, 
imafmuch  as  the  new  market  wiU  be  mvck 
more  extenfive  than  the  old. 

The  general  interefts  of  mannjaftnre  and 
trade  will  gain  in  like  manner  ;  for  a  ponfion 
of  the  capital  formerly  empkyed  m  the  a»te 
expenfive  traffic  will  now  he  idt  free  by  the 
diminution  of  the  prices ;  and  die  cheaper  the 
e(^fumer  purchafes  that  produce,  die  more  mo« 
ney  will  he  hare  left  to  purcfaafe  otber  articles* 
The  general  interefts,  then,  both  of  the  mer- 
cantile and  confumkig  part  of  the  ^soBimanity, 
will  reap  great  and  foUd  advantage  fwm  tliis 
new  diftribution  of  colonial  property,  wkedier 
that  ihallbe  effeOedby  France,  Spain,  <»r  Bol- 
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landy  or  l?y  fome  ipdepeodent  goyernmetit  c-  •  *  C- 
{(abiiftcd  m  Egypt^  or  by  fiome  pow^  uocon- 
aefied  wilh  Europe.. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  interefts  of  the 
Weft  Indian  coloniAs^  and  of  thofe  concern- 
ed in  the  agriadtore  of  the  iUands,  will  be 
mined ;  the  mother  countries  will  lofe  all  the 
advantages,  political  and  commercial,  which 
they  formerly  derived  from  parAiing  the  fyftem 
/ot  coioQial  policy,  and  which  I  endeavour- 
ed to  point  out  in  the  Pirft  Book  of  this  In- 
quiry. All  the  capital  embarked  in  colonial 
ijpeculations  and  loans  will  of  courfe  be  funk  ; 
but  the  new  capital  conftantly  accumulated, 
which  would  naturally  have  fought  for  em** 
ployment  in  the  Weft  Indies,  will  now  be  em- 
ployed either  in  the  remaining  colonies,  or  in 
iioMS  new  conunuaity.  DiflFerent  nations  will 
evidently  fuSer  in  very  different  degrees  by  the 
change.  Holland,  whofe  colonial  policy  is  of 
moft  ioiporunce  to  her,  and  whofe  Weft  In- 
.dian  ookanes  be^r  a  greater  proportion  to  her 
wlhtrfe  colonial  dominions  than  thofe  of  any 
other  fower^  will  be  moft  of  ail  injured.  France 
wiU  probably  fuffer  nekt,  admitting  xlkat  (he  {s 
not  mifttiefs  of  Egypt;  aftpr  her  Britain;  ^ukI 
Sben  Spain,  whole  iaterefts  will  be  very  little 
a^SiAed  :  while  Portugal  can  icarcely  fttffer  at 
jdll  b^^  the  change.  It  happens,  however,  that 
att  «he  ipeweys  wbkdi  ficiiefs  Weft  Indian  titK* 
B  b  2  ritorles 
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other  colonies  both  m  Afia  and  America,  except 
Holland,  whofe  remaining  colonies  lye  in  Afia 
and  Africa.  The  fcehe  of  their  colonial  pro- 
fperity  will  therefore  be  changed  by  (he  new 
arrangement)  and  inftead  of  culii mating  the 
Weft  Indian  iflands,  they  will  improve  North 
and  South  America,  Africa  and  Afia,  after  ad- 
opting thofe  reforms,  and  introducing  that  li- 
beral fyftem  of  provincial  policy ,.  which  die 
lofs  of  their  fineft  fettlements  muft  ftroBgly  re- 
commend.   . 

It  is  not  eafy  to  form  any  comparative  efti- 
mate  of  the  advantages  and  diladvanta^es  like- 
ly to  arife  from  any  event,  fo  as  to  balance  the 
one  againft  the  other,  when  the  benefits  are 
altogether  of  a  commercial,  and  the  injuries 
are  both  of  a  commercial  and  political  nature. 
All  the  benefits  which  can  refult  to  the  ftates 
of  Europe  from  the  improvement  of  Egypt, 
are  of  a  nature  ftriftly  commercial  or  oscom- 
mical }  they  end  in  the  faving  or  the  increaie 
of  the  national  capital.  The  lofles  to  which 
this  event  will  unqneftionably  fubjed  the  ftates 
poflefling  Weft  Indian  colonies,  are  partly 
commercial;  and  partly  political.  It  may  be 
poflible  to  compare  the  commercial  lofles  wi& 
the  gains  likely  to  refult  from  the  change } 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  we  fliall  be 
lAcIiAcd  to  ftrike  ^  balaBCC  feyourable  to  the 
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pbange  in  this  refpeft,  if  we  take  into  the  account  s  e  c  t.  • 
the  vail  extent  of  the  confumption  of  colonial  u..^*  .^ 
produce,  now  reckoned  amongft  the  prime  ne- 
ceflaries  of  civilized  life  %  the  fmall  amount  of 
the  capital  employed  in  raifing  that  produce, 
compared  with  the  capital  employed  in  circulat- 
ing and  in  purchafiog  it  for  Qonfumption  ;  and 
the  vent  which  remaining  colonies  will  ftill  af- 
ford  to  the  future  accumulations  of  flock.  On 
the  other  hand,  adn^itting  that  an  overplus  re- 
mains in  favour  of  the  new  arrangement  con*- 
lidered  as  a  mercantile  benefit,  this  balance, 
confining  entirely  of  commercial  profit,  cannot 
be  compared  with  the  remaining  lofs  attendant 
upon  the  event,  and  compofed  entirely  of  po- 
Utical  inconvenieace  or  injury*  The  wealth  of 
France  and  Britain,  for  example,  may,  upon 
the  whole)  be  increafed  by  the  change  which 
(hall  deprive  thgm  of  their  W^ft  Indian  colo- 
nies. But  thofe  colonies,  confidered  as  an  int> 
tegral  p^rt  of  the  French  and  Britifh  dominions, 
are  productive  of  various  advantages  to  the  o* 
ther  parts,  befides  contributing  to  augment 
the  national  capital.  Thefe  have  been  enume- 
rated in  a  former  part  of  this  Inquiry,  *  and  they 
cannot  properly  be  compeared  with  any  pecuni^^ 
^ry  confiderations.  They  therefore  remain  to 
induce  an  oppofition  on  the  part  of  Britain  and 
France  to  any  plan  which  may  improve  Egypt  at 
B  b  3  the 
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BOOK  the  cipcnce  of  the  Weft  Ifldk^.  Perh^pf^ 
,  too,  the  total  clear  gain  in  point  of  weahh 
vhich  18  to  be  eitpeded  from  the  imf]^t>Te- 
ment  of  Egypt,  mary  rcddvc  a  gr^at  dimi- 
nution from  the  fuddennefii  of  the  change. 
The  Ihock  \)^hich  the  credit  of  the  mother 
country  is  likely  to  experieince  ftom  fodi 
an  event  at  the  rapid  rfeftruiftion  of  the 
Weft  Indian  colonies,  and  the  itij^ry  ti^kich 
•  the  whole  fyftem  mtlft  recede  hom  ft  luddte 
phange  in  the  employment  of  part  of  the  trad- 
ing ftock,  are  evils  of  a  ferious  hature  in  all 
communities  of  modern  ftrufture.  Joined  to 
the  political  inconveniences  and  injuria  bc^ 
fore  mentioned,  thefe  circumRances  will  pro- 
bably be  deemed,  by  all  the  European  powers, 
to  aflPord  fufficjent  reafons  for  deprecating^  and 
if  poiTible  preventing  the  improvement  of  Egypt, 
in  whatever  way  that  event  may  be  brought 
abo^t• 

But  let  us  confider,  in  ihefecondphccj  the  re- 
lative  cpnfequences  which  may  be  apprehended 
from  the  lof?  of  the  Weft  Indian  colonies,  if  it  is 
accompanied  with  the  eftablifhment  of  a  European 
ipower  in  Egypt.  There  is,  in  thii  cafe,  no  dif- 
ficulty whatever.  A  fingle  glance  muft  con- 
vince us,  that  thi§  mode  of  improving  Egypt  is 
in  the  higheft  degree  hoftile  to  the  interefts,  po- 
litical  as  well  as  commercial,  of  every  other  Eu- 
ropean power  befides  the  one  to  wholfe  lot  Egypt 
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fiuf  ha.  It  b  evideitfly  hdtile  to  the  com*  ^  B  c  r. 
iiurGtal  interefts  of  Europe^  inafznuch  as  the 
yofieffioA  of  the  colony  pats  the  whole  produce 
tiader  the  power  of  one  trading  nation.  Admit- 
dag  that,  for  the  parpofe  of  more  rapid  improve- 
muMy  a  free  trade  ihall  be  allowed  at  firft,  then 
the  Weil  bidian  iflands  are  lafd  wafte,  and  a  mo- 
nopoly continues  in  the  hands  of  the  power  pof- 
fdfiag  Egypt ;  the  cc^onial  produce  will  there- 
fore be  iiibjeded  to  imports,  taxes,  duties,  and 
all  the  regimen  of  the  fifcal  fyfiem,  excited  by 
the  jeadottfy  c^  rival  traders  and  hoftik  govem- 
inent».  But  the  pofieffion  of  the  new  fettlement 
i»  ftiU  more  dangerous  to  the  neighbours  of  the 
mother  country,  from  the  immenfe  additicxi  which 
it  muft  fuddenly  beftow  on  her  refources.  Whiift 
all  her  neighbours  have  loft  their  Weft  Indian 
colonies,  fhe  alone  has  acquired  one  of  import- 
.  aiice  equal  to  the  whole  colonial  fyftem,  placed 
almoft  in  the  vicinity  of  her  contiguous  pro- 
vinces, and  immenfely  valuable,  not  only  as  a 
fubftitute  for  ail  the  Weft  Indian  fettlements, 
but  as  an  emporium  of  £aft  Indian  and  of  Eu- 
ropean trade. 

This  noble  province  will  unite  all  the  advan- 
tages of  a  colony,  in  a  higher  degree  than  they 
have  ever  cxifted  clfewhere,  with  moft  of  the  be- 
nefits arifing  from  a  great  extenfion  of  the  proper 
bowdaries  of  the  parent  ftate.  The  poffeflion  of 
B  b  4  Egypt 
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BOOK  Egypt  muft  of  neceifity  derange  the  European 
balance.  After  deflroying  the  colonial  fyfteo) 
of  the  Weft,  the  key$  of  the  Nile  will  probably 
beftow  the  decided  fuperiority  in  the  arbitratiaii 
of  European  affairs  iipon  the  nation  which  fhall 
be  permitted  tp.  keep  them»  as  they  anciently 
threw  the  fupreme  powier  over  the  deftinies  of 
the  Roman  empire  into  the  hands  of  the  firft  pre? 
tender  who  was  happy  enough  to  feize  them. 

It  is  unneceflary  to  point  put  more  explicitly 
the  condud  which  thefe  coniiderations  di£btte  to 
every  European  fta^Cy  but  more  efpecially  to 
thofe  pofleiling  American  cqlonies.  In  a  merely 
colonial  view,  it  appears  that  the  poffeffion  of 
Egypt  by  any  enlightened  ppvcr,  however  bener 
ficial  to  the  Afiatic  colonies,  i$  ruiiiou^  to  thofi; 
of  the  Weft  Indies,  an4  that  the  cojonial  in^ 
terefts  of  all  the  other  powers  ;ire  oppofed  tq 
fuch  a  revolution.  In  a  mqre  general  point  of 
view,  fuch  a  revolution  is  to  be  dpprecat^d  as  fatal 
to  the  European  fyftem ;  and  the  drpad  pf  it 
will  be  efteemed  at  all  times  a  fuflicient  reafon 
for  vigorous  coalition  c^gainft  the  ftate  whpfe  view) 
may  be  direfted  towards  this  quarter,  fo  long  a^ 
the  diflferent  members  of  the  great  commonwealth 
retain  that  fpirit,  equally  prudent  and  honour- 
able, which  has  fp  often  faved  the  whole  fyftem 
from  deftruftion. 
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Let  U8  apphjT  thefe  remarks  more  particu- 
larly to  the  event  vfldch  was  in  fyOi  accomplifh- 
^  during  the  lafe  war— rthe  cpnquef^  of  Egypt; 
by  France. 

The  difficulty  and  expence  in  which  the 
Wteach  Weft  Indian  adminiftration  has  for  fpme 
years  been  involved,  appear  to  fome  more  thai^ 
a  match  fpr  the  whole  benc£t^  of  the  colonial 
pplicy.  It  is  even  thought  that  fuch  compli* 
cated  difadvantages ,  cannot  long  be  borne, 
jmd  that  the  negroes  muft  fopn  obtain  the 
fppreme  power  in  the  French  iflands.  I  have 
^deavoured  to  fliow  ^  that  this  conclufiop  is 
not  warranted  by  thecircumftanc^s  of  thofe  &t^ 
tlements ;  but  it  Im  siU  V^ng  been  admitte4 
that  the  ftruggle  by  which  thp  colonial  e;fdltr 
eoce  qf  the  republic  muft  b^  maintai|ied  is  on^ 
of  no  common  difficulty  and  hs^^drd,  If,  then, 
the  pofleffion  of  f^pt  fhall  transfer  a|l  the  bet 
nefits  of  the  Weft  Indian  fyftem  to  a  M^ter-* 
ranean  colony,  with  varipys  additional  advan* 
tages  which  the  old  fettlements  never  poflefTed, 
it  is  fair  to  conclude,  that  th?  Weft  Indies  will 
be  abaiidpned  by  France  at  the  very  moment  of 
her  obtaining  a  quiet  footing  in  the  new  pror 
vince.  Long  before  an  independent  govem- 
foent  coiild  fp  far  improve  the  Egypdan  terri^ 
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i^ook  tory  as  to imdeifeU  aad  lay  wiAe  die  WcA  Iii« 
.  '1^'^  .  dian  colonies,  the  dfhbliflimenc  of  negro  fiipe* 
riorirf  m  the  Fre&ch  iflands  w9l  defokte  tbe 
whole  fettlements  in  the  Archipelago.  The  ca- 
tttofhc^  then,  whkh  we  have  beear  contem- 
plating f,  w31  be  moft  fuddenly  accon^lifted  by 
the  eftaMShment  of  the  French  yoke  ui  Egypt 
This  is,  in  etery  refped,  the  mode  of  impiov* 
faig  that  country  moft  hoftile  to  the  colonial  in- 
lerefts  of  the  European  powers. 

In  like  manner  we  may,  from  this  point  of 
Txew,  eafily  perceive  new  inducements  to  affift 
France  in  her  ftruggle  againft  the  Weft  Isdiu 
flares.  If  her  afiairs  in  that  quarter  grow  des- 
perate, (he  has  only  one  way  of  rctrievmg  her 
colonial  exiftence  ;*-flie  muft  ftake  her  com* 
mercial  profperity  on  the  aequifition  of  Egypt, 
and  prepare  for  makmg  a  ftrong  eft»rt  m  that 
quarter  with  the  remains  of  her  colonial  inDops 
and  treafure,  and  the  flower  of  herEurc^ean 
•  forces ;  flie  will  of  courfe  abandon  her  Weft  In* 
dian  pofleffions  at  the  outfet  of  the  ftrug^e,  both 
in  order  to  feve.  the  continued  e^q^ence  of  the 
war  and  gotremment,  and  alfo  in  order  to  make 
a  diyerfion  by  means  of  the  revolted  negroes, 
who  will  now  be  fighting  her  ^ttles  as  ef- 
fedually  as  diey  before  fupported  thdr  owi| 
caufe. 
h 
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►in  trtfy  point  of  view,  therefore,  twd  iiifef-  »  »  c  rl 
*»ccs  tiwiy  be  tfrtwii  from  aH  thtt  has  been  ^  "'  j. 
ftffd#  We  tmy  v^kb  eertanity  conclude^  that 
fhe  edoiifal  imereftd  of  the  Earopean  powen 
dlftflte  fhe  neceitty  of  akHng  France  in  the 
W^  Itidies,  attd  vlgorouffj  keeping  her  out 
of  EgyfC )  Md  that  the  Earopean  ititerefta  of 
diofo  ftarei  diaate  the  neeeffity  of  purfoitig  the 
fiiiM  condoft  in  the  Weft  Ittdies,  as  well  as  in 
E^pt.  The  acqtiifldoil  of  Egypt  h  dinsaiy 
hoftlle  to  the  Europeftn  fyfteA^  and  indiredly 
deftrttaWe  of  the  eolonial  fyftenK  The  eoitti- 
xiMi&ce  of  (he  Fr ench  power  ifi  the  Weft  Iit^ 
dlei^  is  direaiy  eS&mhl  to  the  cdontaF  fyftem, 
and  iiidiredly  fatourabk  to  the  baknce  of  Eo.. 
tope^  fihOM  its  tendeaqr  to  prevent  the  fttong 
•flbrts  which  otherwife  mud  be  made  againft 
Egypt* 

•  The  fuccd^S  of  the  French  7ttm$  during  the 
!lite  war,  and  the  Mindneis  of  fome  European 
powers  to  their  beft  interefts,  render  it  not  ini'* 
poffible  that  France  may  fucceed  in  the  at« 
tempt  which  we  are  now  conceiving  her  to 
tnake.  May  not  fome  meafures  be  pnrfued 
with  the  view  of  continuing  a  kind  of  balance 
faited  to  the  new  order  of  colonial  polity  which 
moft  in  the  fuppofed  event  be  introduced) 
May  not  Britain^  for  example,  obtain  a  fimilar 
^re  of  the  Turkifh  empire  ?    The  rich  and 
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I  o  o  K  evtenfive  proviniie  of  Syria,  in  little  more  than 
"'*  in  name  a  part  o  the  Turkifli  empire,  is  ia 
many  refpe£ks  a  more  valuable  acquifition  than 
Egypt  itfelf.  The  pofition  is  not  altogether  fo 
convenient,  nor  the  territory  fo  well  diftribut* 
ed,  nor  the  foil  fo  inexhauftible  in  confequence 
of  perpetual  renovation :  But  the  fertile  tern* 
tory  is  twice  as  extenfive }  the  harbours  are 
mor^  convenient  and  numerous ;  the  climat« 
n  ftill  more  variegated  and  falubriou^}  th« 
growth  of  animals  wild  and  domeftic  more  a<» 
bundant }  and  the  fertility  of  the^  hnd  in  veget<r 
Stble  productions  if  poflible  more  rich  and  vari« 
ous.  9efides  affording  every  fpedes  of  ufeful 
grain  in  prodigious  plenty,  the  climate  and  foil 
of  Syria  are  admirably  fitted  for  the  culture  of  the 
fpgar  can?,  the  cotton  and  tobacco  plants,  the 
indigo  and  coffee  trees,  the  vine  and  the  olive, 
not  to  mention  the  cochineal  infe^  and  lilk« 
worm,  which  thrive  in  great  perfedion  and  a^- 
l)undance.  Even  under  the  worft  ccmceivabl^ 
fyftem  of  adminiftration,  almoft  all  of  thofe  var 
)uable  articles  are  ^t  prefent  rajfed  in  great 
quantities,  without  any  thing  more  than  th? 
moft  contemptible  exertions  of  induftry  and 
Ikill.  In  its  ruined  and  defolated  ftate,  Syria 
produces  a  revenue  of  ^  nearly  one  million  three 
|i\mdr94  thoufagad  pounds  Sterling  j  and  its  por 
*  pulaUPBi 
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pulation,  rapidly  diminiflied  by  a  long  fuccef-   sect. 
fion  of  execrable  meafures  in  every  department  .       '.^ 
of  goyemment  and  police,  is  (till  reckoned  at 
two  millions  three  hundred  and  five  thoufand 
by  Volney,  wfaofe  eftimates  are  in  otherj 
greatly  under  the  truth,  f 

If  this  rich  and  delightful  region  I 
to  the  Britifh  empire,  the  acquifitioi 
by  France  would  be  in  every  refpe& 
and  in  many  points  of  view  advantageous*  The 
Afiatic  colonies  would  be  faved  from  eveiy 
chance  *of  annoyance,  whilft  all  the  advantages 
formerly  pointed  out  as  likely  to  refult  from  the 
improvement  of  Egypt,  would  now  in  a  mani- 
fold proportion  attend  the  joint  cultivation  of 
Egypt  and  Syria.  The  general  interefts  of  the 
European  powers,  and  of  Britain  as  well  as 
France,  would  be  promoted  by  the  abundant 
produ£don  of  colonial  produce  in  its  cheapeft 
fomu  The  Weft  Indian  fyftem  would  indeed 
be  overturned  ;  but  on  its  ruins  there  would  be 
raifed  a  more  folid  and  valuable  colonial  ftruc- 
ture,  a  new  fjftem,  in  which  France  and  Eng- 
land 

■   •         -  -  it     ■■■  I  II 

f  Voloey't  Egypt  Sc  Sjtutf  voL  II.  p*  518.  3^^  363. 
&  364. — Ricard,  III.  42 1. — Geographic  (Encjc  Methodv) 
til.  318.— EcoD.  Polit.  &  Diplom.  (ibid.)  IV.  297.— 
Commerce  (ibid.)  III.  784.^ — Eton's  Survey^  p.  292.— >• 
Harris's  CoUcAion^  II.   841.  etfiqq. 
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BOOK   lY. 


OF  THE  DOliBSTIC  POLICY  OV  THB  EUROPEAN  POWERS 
IN  THEIR  COLONUL  ESTABLISHMENTS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


In  the  Firft  Book  of  this  Inquiry,  I  explained  book 
the  relations  between  colonies  and  their  mother  ^' 
countries ;  that  is,  the  internal  ftrudure  of  the 
fyftem  compofed  of  colonies  and  a  parent  ftate. 
In  the  Second  Book,  I  proceeded  to  defcribe 
the  relations  between  di£Ferent  colonies  ;  that  is^ 
the  ftrudure  of  the  fyftem  compofed  of  various 
colonial  eftabliihments  fituated  in  the  lame  part 
of  the  world.  In  the  Third  Book,  I  confider« 
ed  the  relation  between  different  powers  as  in« 
fluenced  by  their  colonial  interefts ;  that  is,  the 
effeds  produced  by  colonial  relations  upon  the 
ftrufture  of  the  great  national  fyftem  which  we 
denominate  the  European  Commonwealtlu  I 
now  proceed  to  the  laft  objed  of  Inquiry,  the 
VQL,  II.  C  c  Domeftic 
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Domeftic  or  Internal  Colonial  Policy  of  the  Ea-* 
ropean  powers ;  that  is»  the  arrangements  of  co» 
lonial  adminiftration  contrived  with  a  view  to 
promote  the  happinefs  of  the  fettlements,  and 
to  preferve  their  dependence  upon  the  mother 
country. 

As  the  great  objeds  of  all  domMc  pofi*^ 
cy  are  the  prefervaticm  of  domeftic  tranquilli- 
ty, the  repuUion  of  foreign  invafion,  and  the 
promotion  of  national  utrealth  (which  is  in  ma* 
ny  refpeds  alfo  the  foundation  of  the  two  for- 
mer objeds) :  fo,  the  great  ends  of  the  internal 
adminiftration  of  colonial  a£Eair»  are  the  increafe 
'  of  wealth,  and  the  fecurity  both  of  the  colonial 
govemmefit  and  Ae  power  of  tbQ  mother  couni- 
try  fronii  all  the  e^^cMtta  of  external  and  in- 
temal  violence.  TUa  branch  of  the:  In^uicy* 
therefore,  divides  itfelf  iftto  two  general  l^^eads, 
the  commercial  9ad  the  poKtical  adminiftniipoa 
of  the  colonies^  Under  the  former  hesul,  are 
comprehended  aQ  law#.  rebtii^  to  tirade,  ag^ 
culture  and  nianu£i£bipes^  in  fo  far  as  thole 
may  be  modified  by  the  fubordinate  predicament 
in  which  iht  fettkments  are  placed*  U^d^ 
the  latter  head,  are  comprehended  all  lawa  re^ 
lating  to  the  fecondary  government  efts^lii^ed 
in.  the  cdoniea,  their  military  as  well  as  civil  af- 
fidra,  and  dick  dependence  upon  the  parent 
ftate. 

This 
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Thhis  the  general  claifific&tioii  which  is 
faggefted  by  the  ctrcumfbuices  comraon  to  all 
colonies  whatever  ;  boC  the  peculiar  ftru&ure 
of  ibciety  in  the  American  fettllKieots  is  of 
fuch  a  natore,  as  to  prefent  a  feparate  and  pre- 
liomiary  ob/eft  of  fpeculation.  The  flave  fy« 
ftem  has  now  become  fo  radically  incorporated 
with  the  colonial  fyftem^  as  to  form  an  eflea* 
ti^  part  of  it,  aod  to  afied:  immediacely  and 
poiterfttlly  every  branch  of  internal  admintftra* 
tion,  whether  commercial  or  political.  Before 
we  can  proceed  to  difcufs  a  fingle  meafure  con- 
ne&ed  eithef  with  the  wealth,  the  government^ 
or  the  defetice  of  the  American  colonies,  it  is 
abfolntely  nece^ary  to  examine  the  grand  fea^ 
tufe  which  dSftinguifiies  thofe  fettlemems  from 
every  other,  and  extends  its  influence  fo  widely 
over  the  whole  fyftem,  thac  no  ar^ngemenc  oi 
policy  can  be  adopted  without  a  conftant  refer- 
ence to  ther  peculiar  conftitution  of  the  colonial 
fociety.  This  fubjeft,  then,  48  in  itrelf  CompletCt 
and  is  by  far  the  moft  important  that  can  oc- 
cupy our  attention  in  confidering  the  great 
weftern  branch  of  the  modem  colonial  fyftem. 

The  domeftic  policf  of  the  Afiatic  provinces 
being  adapted  entirely  to  the  ftate  of  conquer'- 
ed  countries,  does  not  properly  fall  within  the 
plan  of  thit^  work.  The  detail  of  the  internal 
adminiftration  of  .the  American  colonies  pre- 
fents  fo  wide  a  field  of  difcuflion^  that  I  do  not 
C  c  a  intend 
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intend  at  prefent  to  enter  into  it,  &rther  than 
is  necef&ry  for  the  difcuffion  of  the  preliminary 
fubjed.  The  domeftic  policy  of  colonial  efta- 
blifliments  it  indeed  the  part  of  our  general 
fttbjed  which  is  the  leaft  intricate  and  the 
moft  completely  underftood.  The  principles 
ef  national  policy  upon  \^ich  fuch  inquiries 
reft»  are  fuiEciently  comprehended  by  all  in« 
quirers  in  modem  times*  The  only  difficulty 
which  incumbers  the  difcuffion,  ari&s  from,  the 
ftriiflare  of  the  colonial  fociety  in  Americai 
and  from  feveral  particulars  hitherto  mifunder- 
ftood  in  the  general  fyftem  of  colonial  policy. 
Thofe  errors  I  have  attempted  to  remove  in 
the  Firft  Book  of  this  Inquiry ;  amd,  ,after  I 
fliall  have  finiihed  the  confiden^ion  of  the  Ne- 
gro Slavery,  which  forms  the  fubjed  of  this 
Book,  the  remaining  part  of  the  Inquiry, 
which  I  propofe  to  omit,  can  prefent  no  mate- 
rial difficulty.  It  will  confift  of  a  few  eafy 
corollaries  from  the  principles  laid  down  in 
the  three  firft  Books,  and  from  thofe  which  I 
am  now  about  to  explain. 

This  complicated  iniquities  and  the  mani- 
fold difadvanuges  of  the  flave  fyftem,  have  for 
feveral  years  called  the  attention  of  European 
ftatefmen  to  the  corredion  of  abufes  fo  fla- 
grant, and  the  remedy  of  evils  fo  pregnant 
with  danger  to  the  fum  of  colonial  affiurs. 
Various  expedients  have  been  propofed  during 
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tlie  wide  difcuffion  which  thofe  momentous  book 
queftions  have  excited*  Some  zealots  have 
contended,  with  an  inexcufeable  thoughtlefl^ 
nefs,  that  the  crimes  of  thofe  whofe  avarice  has 
transferred  the  population  of  Africa  to  the 
Weft  Indies  can  only  be  expiated  by  immediate 
emancipation  of  the  flaves.  The  councils  of 
fttcfa  fanatics  have  unhappily  been  adopted  and 
carried  into  effe£k  by  one  of  the  moft  enlight*- 
ened  nations  in  the  world ;  and  we  have  fre* 
quently  had  occafion  to  view  the  confequences 
of  thofe  infane  mealures  in  the  courfe  of  this 
Inquiry. 

Others  have  propofed  an  abolition  of  the  traf- 
fic which  has  been  the  original  caufe  of  the  evil* 
But  they  have  differed  among  themfelves  as  to 
the  time  and  mode  of  effecting  this  objed. 

Hie  abolition  of  the  Have  trade,  however,  does 
not  feem,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  to  be  a  fufficient 
remedy  for  the  dangers  of  our  colonial  fyftem  at 
the  preient  day.  Several  fchemes  have  therefore 
been  brought  forwaxti  with  a  view  to  provide  fuch 
remedies  as  the  urgency  of  the  occafion  appears 
to  call  for.  Of  the  plans  iketched  out  with  this 
view,  the  moft  important  are  thofe  which  re- 
commend an  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
the  negroes,  and  a  gradual  change  in  their  hard 
tot.  It  has  been  fuggefted  by  many,  that  fettle- 
ments  not  yet  cultivated  may  be  peopled  by  free 
negroes;  and  the  moft  fanguine  hopes  have 
been  entertained  of  the  falutary  confequences 
Cc3  of 
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l^<iOK.  offuchafaheme.  The  pofleffion  of  a  great  ex^ 
IMT&op.  t^^^  ^^  'WdRjs  lands,  highly  fitted  fer  the  purpofe^ 
'■■■  y  .■■■■■■^  of  Weft  Indiaa  agricukmre,  ftr<MigIy  recom- 
mends  to  every  trading  naticm  any  profoSt 
which  may  facilitate  the  clearing  and  peoj^ing 
of  the  defert,  without  the  danger  and  exp^ice 
attendant  upon  the  old  fyftem*  Any  plan»  too, 
which  comprehends  the  idea  of  free  negroes, 
c^  includes  the  word,  is  pecuKarly  adapted  to 
sK:cord  with  the  feelings  of  thofe  worthy  perfom 
|ifbo  are  fo  keenly  alive  to  the  fufferings  of  the 
iUiricans  in  a  .fiate  of  bondage.  It  is  natural, 
therefore,  that  the  fchemes  to  which  I  allude 
ihould  be  well  received,  and  even  eagerly  em- 
braced, before  a  fufScient  interval  is  allowed  for 
fqber  examination.  The  topic  has  been  lately 
renewed  by  fome  ingenious  and  wtuous  men  of 
this  country.  It  is  faid  to  have  found  a  favour- 
able reception  amongft  a  certain  clafs  of  pracr 
tical  politicians,  and,  if  common  fame  may  bci 
trufted,  it  has  for  fome  time  occupied  the  atten- 
0on  of  men  high  in  the5>ublic  confidence.  It 
ha»  at  various  times,  too,  been  canvafied,  both 
by  the  fpeculatiye  inquirers,  and  by  the  ftatef- 
men  of  other  nations.  It  appears  to  have 
been  a  favourite  idea  qf  the  virtuous  and  phi- 
lofophical  Turgot,  as  well  as  of  others  con- 
neded  with  him  in  affairs ;  and  a  projeft  was 
completely  prepared  about  the  time  of  his  me- 
morable adminiftration,  for  conducting  the  culr 
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The  pitj efis  to  which  I  am  here  dltiding,  are 
dangerous  in  the  extreme.  They  have  all  the  dan^ 
gersaad  defied  of  pony  half-meafures;  they  of- 
fer no  remedy  to  the  great  eril ;  they  lulNthe 
attention  of  men  during  thde  critical  moments 
«fhen  a  real  cure  might  be^ffeded  by  bolder  ftepe^ 
They  give  the  interefted  advocates  of  the  prdeot 
order  of  diings  a  plaufibk  pretence  for  a&ding 
to  concede  on  theit  part^  and  claiming  recipi-o^ 
cal  conceffions  from  the  other  party.  They  af« 
ford  the  falfe  friends  c^  the  abolition  an  oppo^.^ 
tuaity  of  delerting  a  ftrong  hold  which  they  do 
not  wifb  to  fee  defended,  and. of  occupying  a 
middle  ground  iafe  only  to  themfelves.  In.  po* 
litics,  the  bold  and  decifive  meafure  is  geherally 
the  fafeft  in  the  end  i  though  it  requires  ftrong.^ 
er  nerves  to  attempt  it,  and  a  more  capacious 
mind  to  perceive  its  fuperior  wiidom.  In  the 
prefient  great  queftion,  the  bold  and  decifive 
line  of  conduct  is  either  immediate  abolition^ 
or  a  fteady  perfeverance  in  the  fyftem  now  efta*' 
bliihed.  Paltry  and  timid  minds  would  fliudder 
at  the  thought  of  mere  inadivity,  as  cowardly 
troops  would  tremble  at  the  idea  of  calmly  wait« 
ing  for  the  enemy's  approach.  Both  the  one 
and  the  othef  haftc^  their  fate  by  reftleflhefs 
and  fooliih  movements,  inftead  of  boldly  ad- 
C  c  4  vandng 
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vancing  to  the  charge,  or  firmly  awaidng  the 
onfet. 

I  purpofe,  therefore,  m  i^tfirfi  place,  to  ex« 
amine  this  very  intereiUng  queftion ;  to  prove, 
from  the  moft  fimple  and  obvious  confiderations, 
the  inefficacy  and  impoffibility  of  the  plans  pro- 
pofed ;  and  to  Ihew,  that  the  dangers  of  the 
new  order  of  things  intended  to  be  eftabliflied 
by  fuch  fchemes  would  be  fo  great,  as  to  ren- 
der their  utter  imprafticabtlity  a  real  bleffing. 
This  will  form  the  fiibjea  of  the  Firft  Sedion. 
In  the  Second  Se£kion,  I  ikall  proceed  to  confi- 
der  the  means  of  ameliorating  the  ftrudure  of 
fociety  in  the  flave  colonies,  and  of  averting  the 
dangers  which. impend  over  the  xx^ole  fabric, 
from  the  preponderance  of  the  inferior  claflei, 
their  low  degree  of  civilization,  and  the  fuc- 
cefies  that  have,  in  fome  of  the  colonies,  at- 
tended their  effotts  to  revenge  themfelves  upon 
their  fuperiors. 

The  difcuffion  of  thefe  topics  will  complete 
the  general  and  preliminary  view  of  Weft  Indian 
policy,  which  alone  I  purpofe,  at  prefent,  to 
embtace  in  this  Book,  and  will  comprehend 
the  examination  of  all  thofe  queftions  conneded 
with  the  flave  fyftem,  which  have  not  been  con* 
lidered  in  the  foregoing  Books.  An  inveftiga- 
tion  of  the  remaining  fubjeds  that  fall  under 
the  title  of  Domeftic  Colonial  Policy  muft  be 
^eferr^d  to  a  future  opportunity. 

SEC- 
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OF  THE  FREE  NEGRO  STSTEli,  OR  THE  POUCT  OF 
CULTIVATING  THE  COLONIES  BY  MEANS  OF  FREE 
NEGROES. 

It  has  been  remarked  a  choufand  times,  that  sect. 
the  defires  and  wants  of  man  in  a  rude  ftate  .  ^ 
are  few  and  eafily  gratified.  The  chief  exer- 
tion  to  which  neceflity  impels  him,  is  the  pro- 
curing of  food ;  and  his  hunger  is  no  fooner 
(atisfied  than  he  finks  into  the  luxury  of  re- 
pofe.  When  the  natural  fertility  of  the  foil 
afford^  him  fpontaneoufly  a  regular,  though 
fimple  and  perhaps  fcanty  fupply,  and  the  un- 
varied ferenity  of  the  climate  precludes  the  ne* 
ceflity  of  covering  pr  Ihelter;  the  powers  of 
his  mind  become  languid  and  feeble ;  his  cor- 
poreal ftrengtb  decays ;  and  he  regards  as  the 
greateft  of  all  evils  any  occupation  that  calls 
for  mental  exertion,  or  is  attended  with  bodily 
fatigue ;  while  this  Indolence  in  its  turn  eo^ 
ables  him  to  fubfift  on  a  much  fmaller  portion 
of  food,  than  is  required  to  fupport  a  life  of  ac<» 
tivity  and  labour. 

Thus,    the  original  inhabitants  of  Ame<p 
ficil  v^re  ailQniihed  at  th$  voracity  of  the 

Spaniards^ 
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BOOK  Spaniards,  who,  probably  from  the  fame  can- 
fesy  are   the  moft  temperate  people  in  Eu- 
rope :   and  while  the  neceflaries  of  life  were 
fo  eafily  procured,  the  conquerors  found  it  ut- 
terly impoffible  to  overcome  the  conftitutional 
repugnance  to  labour  of  every  kind,   which 
they  perceived  in  their  new  fubjeds.     33efbre 
they  had  recourfe  to  an  expedient  which  they 
knew  muft  in  the  end  prove  ruinous,  the  fyf- 
tem  of  reparttmientosy  every  trial  was  made  to 
call  forth  voluntary  induftry :  But  they  fooa 
difcovered  that  men,  who  had  no  defires  to 
gratify,  would  not  fubmit  to  work ;  and  diat 
no  fear  of  diftant  evil,  nothing  but  the  lalh  of 
a  matter,  could  conquer  the  rooted  averdoa 
with  which  habit  had  taught  the  Indian  to 
view  every  purfuit  that  required  a^ve  exer* 
tlon.    Even  after  the  plan,  fo  &tal  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  New  Worlds  had  been  adopted, 
the  humane  sseal  of  Las  Cafas  brought  its  im- 
policy and  injufljce  repeatedly  under  the  re- 
view both  of  Ferdinand  and  Charles.  The  fub- 
jed  was  inveftigated  by  Ximenee,  with  bis  u& 
ual  boldnefs  and  ability :  the  minifter  was  over- 
come by  the  arguments  of  the  *  Friend  of  the 
*  Indians :  *    commifficMiers  of  the  moft  un- 
doubted integrity  and  talents  were  appointed 
to  inveftigate  on  the  fpot,  the  whole  merits  of 
this  great  queftion,  with  powers  fultaUe  to  the 
importance  of  their  office  \  but  the  refult  of 
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»U  ihetr  inquiriei  led  to  the  fame  cancIurion»  sect. 
that  the  emancipAtioa  of  the  natives  mull  be  ,  ^ 
the  figaal  for  an  univerfal  ceflation  of  induftry } 
gnd  the  Spanilh  gDvenune&t  had  not  fuiBcacni 
virtue  to  embrace  this  alteraatire.  Towards 
the  latter  part  of  Charles's  reign,  the  confe- 
quences  of  the  fyftem  were  fatally  experienced 
in  the  rapid  extermination  of  the  Indians.  An* 
sous  if  poffible  to  preferve  fo  large  a  portion 
of  his  American  fubjeSs,  the  Emperor,  with 
that  qnicknefs  of  dedfion  which  too  often 
marked  his  comicils,  proclaimed  their  imme* 
diate  and  uncondition^  emancipation.  Still  it 
was  found  that  their  induftry  and  freedom  were 
incompatible.  The  alarm  was  inftantly  fpread 
over  the  whole  Spanifli  colonies :  Peru,  for 
a  while  loft  to  the  monarchy,  was  only  reftor* 
cd  by  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  law :  the 
quiet  of  New  Spain  was  preferved,  by  a  com- 
bination of  the  Gorernor  and  the  fubjefts  to 
fufpend  its  execution :  and  alt  that  the  power 
of  the  Spanifh  gorernment  has  hitherto  been 
able  to  effe£b,  confidently  with  the  profitable 
cultivation  of  its  American  pofleffions,  is  the 
eftabli&ment  of  certain  humane  regulations, 
tending  to  mitigate  the  necefiary  fervitude  of 
the  Indians. 

The  negroes,  though  in  a  lefs  degree,  are 
nearly  in  the  fame  circumftances  with  that 
Ijnbappy  raccj  to  ^rhofe  bondage  and  toils 
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BOOK  tbey  have  been  doomed  to  fucceed.  Bora  in 
^'  a  lefs  genial  climate,  and  compelled  to  pro- 
cure their  fuftenance  by  fomewhat  greater  ex* 
ertions,  they  are  not  content  unth  fo  fmall  a 
portion  of  food,  and  view  with  lefs  horror  the 
labour  of  providing  it.  But  beyond  this  their 
induftry  does  not  extend.  Like  all  iavages, 
they  are  incited  to  exertion  only  by  immediate 
neceflity*  If  you  talk  to  them  of  conveniences, 
and  comforts,  and  the  delights  of  a&ivity, 
you  fpeak  a  language  which  they  have  not  yet 
learnt  to  comprehend  ;  and  the  idea  of  a  plea^ 
fure,  which  muft  be  purchafed  by  toil,  prdents 
to  their  minds  a  contradidion  in  terms.  Were 
they,  indeed,  allowed  to  remain  in  their  own 
country,  the  influence  of  thofe  defires  wluch 
fpring  from  local  attachment,  the  ties  of  kind^ 
red,  and  the  intercourfeof  more  civilized  men, 
might  by  flow  degrees  awaken  thofe  appetites, 
and  create  thofe  artificial  wants,  which  alone 
can  excite  regular  and  effedive  induftry.  But 
if  fuddenly  removed  to  a  milder  climate  and 
a  more  plentiful  foil,  with  their  original  repug*- 
pance  to  exert  more  labour  than  neceffity  pre- 
fcribes,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  any  thing 
except  the  power  of  a  mafter  can  prevent 
them  from  finking  into  the  ftate  of  liftlels  inr 
^£Uvity,  which  feepxed  to  be  the  natural  con- 
ditioA  pf  the  Indians*.  * 

Accordingly, 

*  Park's  Travels  io  the   Interior  of  Africa,  Cbi|ii 
XXlV,«,^Wimpffen's  Letters,  '^q.  XV, 
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Accordingly,  the  negroes  who  have  been  sect, 
tranfported  to  America,  are  uniformly  found   .^  '^ 
to   be    totally    deficient    in    a£Hye    induftry. 
That  thofe  who  continue  in  a  ftate  of  Have- 
ry  ihould  exhibit  the  appearance  of  an  in« 
dolence    which  nothing    but   the  immediate 
terror  of  the  laih  can  overcome,   is  perhaps 
more  the  confequoice  of  their  degraded  con- 
dition, than  of  their  uncivilized  ftate.    But  the 
want  of  adivity  is  not  confined  to  the  flaves. 
The  free  negroes  in  the  Weft  Indies  are,  with 
a  very  few  exceptions,  chiefly  in  the  Spanifli  and 
Portuguefe  fetclements,  equally  averfe  to  all 
forts  of  labour  which  do  not  contribute  to  the 
fupply  of  their  immediate  and  moft  urgent 
wants.    Improvident  and  carelefs  of  the  future, 
they  are  not  a&uated  by  that  principle  which 
inclines  more  civilized  men  to  equalize  their 
exertions  at  all  times,  and  to  work  after  the 
neceflaries  of  the  day  have  been  procured,  in 
order  to  make  up  the  poflible  deficiencies  of 
the  morrow:  nor  has  their  intercourfe  with, 
the  whites  taught  them  to  confider  any  grati- 
fication as  worth  obtaining,  which  cannot  be 
procured  by  a  flight  exertion  of  a  defultory  and 
capricious  induftry. 

The  flaves,  indeed,  who  are  forced  to  la- 
bour during  the  whole  week  for  their  mafters, 
fliew  fome  fymptoms  of  application  in  cul- 
tivating their  own  provifion-grounds  on  the 
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BOOK  holidays  allowed  them.  JBot  the  moft  indolent 
^'  of  men,  if  pofted  into  atftiTity  for  the  advaa* 
tage  of  othen,  will  naturally  continue  their  ex- 
ertions, at  leaft  for  a  fliort  time,  when  they 
are  themfelves  to  reap  the  fruits  of  the  addi- 
tional toil  i  and  the  volunury  labour  for  their 
own  profit,  during  the  Isnle  interval  of  liberty^ 
may  become  tolerable,  by  fanning  a  contraft  to 
ti^  unrepaid  and  compoUbry  fatigues,  in  whi^ 
by  iar  the  greater  part  of  their  days  are  fpent* 
In  hdy  even  under  thefe  favourable  circnm- 
fiances,  the  flaves  in  our  Weft  Indian  iflands- 
allot  bur  a  very  fmall  proportion  of  their  free 
time  to  the  work  for  which  they  are  with  cer« 
tainty  to  be  recompenfed,  by  gains  that  no 
mafter  ever  interferes  with»  Out  of  the  fix 
days  per  month  (befides  acddeotal  holidays) 
which  are  allowed  them  in  Jamaica,  fi^  the 
cultivation  of  their  grounds,  the  more  mdu& 
tvious  do  not  allot  above  fizteen  hours  to  tUs 
employment.  * 

But  from  the  accounts  which  have  been 
received  of  the  free  negroes,  it  appears  that 
their  induftry  is  ftiil  more  fparing.  Of  their 
invincible  repugnance  to  all  ibrts  of  labour, 
the  moft  ample  evidence  is  produced  in  die 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council 
in  iy^9^  ThewitneflTes  examined  upon  C^ue^ 
rie&  37*  &  38.  from  all  the  Britiih  iflands,  con* 

cur 

*  Edwards'  Weft  Indict,  Book  IV.  chap.  5.   [note] 
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car  ki  this  (tatemMt.  It  will  be  fnficieiit  to  "^^  ''^ 
refer  more  particatarly  to  the  evidence  from 
Jamaica  and  Barbadoes.  In  the  former  fettle* 
mmtg,  Meflfrs  FoHer  Long  &  Cbifholme  ftate, 
that  free  negroes  \v«re  sever  knoivn  to  work 
for  hire }  and  that  they  have  all  the  vices  of 
the  flaves.  The  Committee  of  Council  of  the 
^andvbefides  corroborating  this  afiertioa,  add, 
that  the  ftee  negroes  are  averfe  to  vrork  fo» 
themfelves,  except  whmi  compelled  by  imme* 
diate  necdfity.  Mr  Bratbwaite^  the  agent  fov 
Barbadoes,  afBrms,  that  if  the  ilaves  in  that 
ffland  were  oflEered  tbdf  freedom  on  condition 
0$  working  for  themfelves,  not  one  tenth  of 
tbem  would  accept  of  it*  Governor  Fatry 
ftates^  that  the  free  negroes  are  utteriy  d«ftitute 
of  induftryi  and  the  Council  of  the  ifland  adds, 
diat  from  their  confirmed  habits-  of  idlenefe 
they  are  the  pefts  of  fodety*  ^ 

The  accounts  whicb  foreigners  have  givoa 
US  of  the  fame  cbfs  of  men  in  almcrft  all  the 
other  cc^niee,  agree  mod  accurately  with  tha 
ftatements  collected  by  the  Committee  of  Privy 
Gouncit  M.  Malouet,  wh#  bore  a  Ipecial  com- 
million  from  the  French  government  to  ex^ 
amine  the  character  and  habits  of  the  Maroona 
in  Dutch  Guiana,  and  to  determine  whether 
or  not  they  were  adiq»ted  to  become  hired  la< 
bourers^  informs  us,  that  they  will  only  work 

one 
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BOOK  one  day  in  the  week,  which  they  find  abandantly 
fuffident,  in  the  fertile  foil  and  genial  climate  of 
the  New  World,  to  fupply  all  the  wants  that  they 
have  yet  learnt  to  feel*  The  reft  of  their  time  is 
fpent  in  abfolute  indolence  and  floth.  ^  Le  ref^^ 
(fays  he)  *  Voiftvetefmt  devenus  dans  leur  etaifh 
•  cial  leur  unique  pqffion. '  *  He  gives  the  very 
fame  defcription  of  the  free  negroes  in  the 
French  colonies,  f  Although  many  of  them 
poiTefs  land  and  (laves,  the  fpedacle,  he  tells 
us,  was  never  yet  exhibited  of  a  free  negro 
fupporting  his  family  by  the  culture  of  his 
little  property.  \  All  other  authors  agree  in 
giving  the  fame  defcription  of  free  negroes  ia 
the  Britifh,  French,  and  Dutch  colonies,  by 
whatever  denomination  they  may  be  di(Ungui(h- 
ed,  whether  Maroons,  Charaibes,  Free  blacks, 
or  Fugitive  flaves.  The  Abb6  Raynal  himfelf, 
with  all  his  ridiculous  fondnefs  for  favs^es, 
cannot,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  fo  far  twift  the 
£a&s  according  to  his  fancies  and  feelings,  at 
to  give  a  favourable  portrait  of  this  degraded 
race. 

Such  are  the  men  by  whofe  voluntary  labour 
it  is  propofed  to  clear  the  thick  forefts  of  the 
New  World,  and  to  cover  its'  boundlefs  favan- 
nahs  with  plantations  and  pens.  Nor  does  it 
feem  to  be  of  much  confequence,  in  this  view 

*  Mem.  fttilet  Coloniet,  V.  i2t. 
t  Ibid  IV.  J4I.  X  Ibid  V.  i»7. 
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of  the  matter,  whether  the  new  (lock  of  negroes  sect. 
is  imported  at  once  from  Africa,  or  purchafed  ^ 

in  a  ftate  of  flavery  from  our  old  fettlements. 
Thofe  who  had  been  flaves,  either  in  the  Eu- 
ropean plantations,  or  the  kingdop(is  of  Africa 
(efpecially  the  former),   would  from  habit  be 
more  prepared  for  labour,  and  more  fkilful  in 
performing  work,  than  free  men  in  a  rude  ftate, 
who  had  never  experienced  the  hardlhips  of  fa- 
tigue.     The  Whydah  negroes,  in  their  own 
country,  are  for  the  moft  part  in  a  ftate  of  bonr. 
dage,  and  their  lands  are  in  much  better  cul- 
tivation than  thofe  of  the  other  tribes.     Accord- 
ingly, in  the  Weft  Indies,  they  are  imiformly . 
preferred  to  all  others  for  docility,  quietnefs, 
and  fubmiffion  to  the  mafter.  *     The  Koro- 
mantees  u(ute  to  greater  bodily  ftrength  a  more 
fierce  and  untameable  difpofition  :  but  fuch  of 
them  as  have  been  flaves  in  Africa,  are  obferved 
to  apply  with  greater  alacrity  and  effed;  to  field 
labour,  |  and  are  on  this  account  preferred  by 
the  Dutch    planters  to    all   others.  J  ^  Thefe 
habits  of  induftry,  however,  hj^ve  been  form- 
ed by   the  conftant  dread  of  punifliment ;  no 
principle,  lefs   powerful    can    maintain    them ; 
and   they  muft  ceafe  with    the   matter's   au- 
thority to  which    they  owed   their  exiftence. 
VOL.  II.  D  d  This 

*  Edwards,  b.  IV.  c.  3.  f  Edwards,  ibid, 

t  Book.  1,   Sea,  III.   Part  I. 
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BOOK  This  has  been  clearly  eftablifhed  by  the  view 
which  has  already  been  taken  of  the  free 
negroes  in  our  old  fugar  colonies.  But  ftill 
more  chimerical  would  be  the.  ezpe&alion  of 
any  voluntary  exertion  of  induftry  in  Africans 
newly  imported  from  a  ftate  of  freedom  in  their 
own  country.  Is  it  to  be  fuppofed  that  thofe 
men,  carried  direftly  from  their  native  fands 
and  deferts  to  the  New  World,  will  at  once  £eel 
wants  and  acquire  habits  to  which  they  were 
formerly  ilrangors  ?  In  our  old  colonies,  it  i& 
found  neceflary  to  teach  the  newly  imported 
ilave  the  difficult  leffon  of  induftry  by  flow  de- 
grees, by  the  example  of  others  to  whofe  car& 
he  is  committed  for  inftrufUon,  and  by  the  con^ 
ftant  application  of  the  driver's  lafli.  In  the 
Portuguefe  fettlements,  this  courfe  of  difcipline 
is  ftill  more  fedulouPy  attended  to ;  and,  that  it 
may  begin  fooner,  the  fiave  fliips  are  partly 
manned  with  Brazil  negroes.  But,  in  the  Weft 
Indies,  the  fame  uncivilized  men  are  fuddenly 
to  become  diligent  and  quiet  labourers,  eager 
for  employment  and  ready  to  be  taught,  a- 
ble  to  fhake  off  with  their  fliip  irons  all  theu: 
ancient  habits  of  liftlefs  indolence,  and  anxious 
to  divert  their  thoughts  from  brooding  over 
their  misfortunes,  by  fubmitting  to  a  Hfe  of  ac« 
tive  exertion,  with  that  cheerful  refignation 
which  is  the  moft  valuable  growth  of  a  refined 
and  philofophic  age.     I  greatly  fear  that  thefe 

projectors- 
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projeftors  truft  a  little  too  much  to  the  effects  of  sect. 
the  middk  pafTage  upon  thofe  unfortunate  men.  .      '     ^ 
I  mufl  be  allowed  to  fufped,  that,  in  order  to 
peof^  Trinidad  and  the  other  unfettled  colo- 
nies with  negroes  who  will  work  for  hire,  they 
muft  difcover  a  new  race  of  Africans  induftri'- 
ous  in  thdr  own  country,  or  invent  fome  me*- 
thod  of  operating  inftantaneoufly  upon  the  tribes 
already  known,  an  enlargement  of  defires  and 
a  change  of  habits,  which,  in  the  natural  pro- 
grefs  of  human  fociety,  is  the  flow  produce  of 
many  fucceeding  ages. 

Voluntjiry  labour  for  hire,  that  exertion 
which  we  denominate  indufby,  however  fimpie 
it  may  appear  to  us  who  are  accuftomed  to  it^ 
is  neverthelefs  a  refinement  wholly  unknown 
among  the  favage  tribes  of  Africa.  All  tra« 
velUrs  agree  in  this  ftatement  of  the  hdt.  The 
numbers  who  are  either  born  or  made  flaves  in 
that  continent,  are  faid  to  exceed  thofe  of  the 
free  inhabitants  in  a  threefold  proportion.  There^ 
as  in  the  Weft  Indies,  the  bondfmen  form  the 
labouring  part  of  every  community.  In  Africsu 
as  in  our  colonies,  that  unnatural  ftate  of  fociet^ 
cxifts  in  full  perfeftion,  which  feparates  the  toil 
from  the  enjoyment  of  its  fruits.  No  fuch  thing 
as  a  man  working  for  anothtr,  from  the  induce^ 
mcnt  of  hire  or  reward,  or  from  any  voluntary 
bargain,  was  ever  heard  of  in  that  continent* 
Nothing,  then,  but  compulfion  can  there  effeft 
D  d  a  that 
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0  o  o  K  that  divifion  of  labour  and  reward  which  is  h 
.  '  '  .  repugnant  to  natural  juftice.  Thofe  who  have 
no  flaves,  work  juft  long  enough  to  fupply  their 
neceffary  wants,  or  hire  the  flaves  of  others  if 
they  can  afford  it :  thofe  who  have  flaves  of 
their  own,  never  think  of  labouring  themfelvcs.* 
It  would  appear  then,  that,  witbrefped  to 
the  habits  and  qualities  of  the  negroes,  the  moft 
hopelefs  of  the  two  fchemes  for  extending  the 
Weil.  Indian  cultivation,  is  that  which  confiib 
in  dire£t  importation.  But  befides  the  obje£tions 
already  urged  againfl;  the  more  circuitous  mc* 
thod  of  procuring  negroes,  there  are  others  fo 
infuperable  as  of  themfelves  to  render  its  adop* 
tion  impoffible. 

After  a  refidence  in  our  iflands  fufiicient  to 
train  and  feafon  the  negroes,  th^y  muft  have 
formed  local  attachments  ftrong  enough  to 
make  tranfportation  in  a  high  degree  painful. 
Accordingly,  in  the  penal  code  of  the  flave 
laws,  baniihment  occupies  the  next  place  to 
death.  Still .  more  cruel  would  fuch  an  ex- 
change be  to  the  Creole  negroes,  for  whom,  as 
moft  valuable,  the  demand  would  be  greateft. 
And  as  the  place  of  all  who  are  exported  muft 
be  fupplied  by  frefli  importatioi^s  from  Africa, 
a  double  cruelty  and  injuftice  would  thus  be 

committed. 

*  Park's  Travels'ia  the  Interior  of  Africa,  chap.  XXL 
k  XXIL 
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committed.     Befides,  the  fecurity  of  the  old  sect. 
colonies  would,  be  manifeftly  injured  by  fuch 
conflant  drains  of  their  feafoned  hands,  and  fo 
great  an  influx  of  new  and  unbroken  flaves ; 
while  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  fettlements 
would  have  their  profits,  already  much  lefs  than 
thofe  of  flave  proprietors,  ftiU  more  diminiflied 
by  being  forced  to  buy  their  negroes,  not  at  the 
African  price,  nor  yet  at  that  which  new  flaves 
fetch  in  the  Weft  Indian  market,  but  at  the 
ftill  higher  rate  which  the  old  planters  muft  de-  . 
mand  for  flaves  already  trained  to  work.     This 
additional  expence,  firft,  from  the  double  paf- 
fage,  next,  from  the. difference  between  the  la- 
bour of  the  negroes  feafoned  in  the  iflands,  and 
the  labour  of  thofe  firft  feafoned  and  then  tranf- 
ported,  and,  laftly,  from  the  extra  profits  of 
the  Weft  Indian  planter,  would  operate  at  the 
very  period  of  cultivation,  already  fufiiciently  ne- 
cumbered  with  coft  and  difficulty,  and  would  ef- 
fedually  difabl^  the  planter,  who  fhould  adopt  the 
new  fyftem,  from  entering  into  competition  with 
his  brethren  in  the  ojd  colonies  :   not  to  men- 
tion the  ianpoffibility  of  preventing  a  contraband 
trade  with  the  coaft  of  Africa,  where  the  temp- 
tation  would  be  fo  ftrong,  and  the  means  of 
concealment  fo  eafy ;  in  extenfive  countries  a- 
bounding  in  harbours,  and  thinly  peopled  with 
jnen  more  or  lefs  engaged  in  planting,  and  in- 
D  d  ^  terefte4 
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B  o  o  K  terefted  in  conniring  at  abufeB  of  this  fort*'  Sop^ 
pofe  it  were  required  to  people  Trimdad  in  this 
way,  the  foreign  fettlements  in  the  Weft  Indiea 
and  America  would  be  at  leaft  as  unfit  to  fup» 
ply  the  demand  a9  our  own,  except  perhapi 
Brazil,  which  is  favourably  iituated,  and  h  tn* 
abled,  by  the  extent  of  th^  Portuguefe  poflef* 
fions  in  Africa  and  the  fius^rtnefs  of  the  itiiddle 
paflage,  to  import  flaves  at  a  much  cheaper  rate 
than  any  other  colony ;  but,  then,  the  Portu- 
guefe laws  ftriaiy  prohibit  re-exportaion,  dOubt- 
lefs,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  proportion  of  Creole 
negroes  i  and  as,  in  various  inftances,  they 
watch  over  the  rights  of  flaves,  it  is  evident 
that  goods  of  this  defcription  would  be  of  al| 
Others  the  moil  difficult  ^d  expenfive  to  Iinugr 
gle. 

We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  only 
prafticable  method  of  tranfporting  a  population 
of  negroes  to  Trinidad,  or  the  other  unculti* 
vated  colonies,  is  the  dired  importation  from 
Africa,  while,  unfortunately,  the  people  thus 
procured,  are  leaft  of  any  adapted  to  the  fitua- 
tion  of  free  labourers,  which  they  are  required 
to  fill. 

But,  admitting  for  a  moment  that  capitalifts 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  bufinefs  could 
be  induced  to  fpeculate  in  the  way  recommend- 
ed, |et  us  confider  the  probable  confequences  of 
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fhe  plan  fucceeding,  and  fee  whether  the  very  sect. 
fame  dangers  might  not  refult  from  filling  the 
fettlements  iirith  emsmcipated  eidles,  that  are  fo 
juftly  to  be  apprehended,  from  the  more  practi- 
cable and  fcarcely  lefs  humane  fcheme  of  al- 
lowing the  flave  trade  to  be  introduced  in  it$ 
full  extent. 

In  the  firjl  place,  as  it  is  granted  on  all 
bands  that  the  cultivation  by  free  negroes  will, 
for  ibme  years  at  leaft,  be  more  expeniive  than 
the  old  method,  both  from  the  price  of  their 
labour  in  addition  to  their  purchafe^money,  and 
from  the  infaior  efficacy  of  their  voluntary  in- 
duftry ;  fome  compenfation  for  this  difference 
muft  be  given,  and  a  ftrong  temptation  held  out 
to  induce  planters  to  employ  thdr  capital  in  a 
fpeculation  agadnfl  which  fo  many  violent  pre- 
judices may  be  expefted  at  firft  to  prevail.  If 
any  allurements  can  be  found  fufficient  to  coun- 
terad:  thefe  ;  if,  for  example,  as  has  been  pro- 
pofed,  *  government  fliall  freely  grant  the  crown 
lands  to  cultivators  ;  and  if  the  inducement  of 
feving  the  original  purchafe-money  fliall  be 
ftrong  enough  to  outweigh  the  confiderations  of 
fubfequent  expence  and  rifk  ;  it  is  moft  proba^* 
ble  that  the  balance  will*  only  need  to  be  tum^ 
ed,  in  order  to  prepoi^derate  as  much  the  other 
D  d  4  way. 
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BOOK  way.  The  fpirit  of  adventure  delights,  in  fud- 
den  movements,  and  when  once. excited,  gene- 
rally runs  into  extremes.  In  the  New  World, 
at  leaft,  it  has  always  been  of  an  infedioiis  na- 
ture ;  and  a  fpeculator  who  is  led  aftray  by  its 
flattering  influence,  feldom  wants  companions 
either  to  partake  of  his  fuccefs  or  to  fhare  his 
ruin.  If  the  general  effSeds  of  large  capital,  and 
the  charafter  of  Britifli  traders,  left  us  any  room 
to  doubt  that  they  are  as  fufceptible  of  thefe 
impulfes  as  the  firfl:  invaders  of  America  ;  the 
whole  hiftory  of  our  fugar  iflands,  but  fl:ill  more 
the  eagemefs  with  which  Britiih  capital  was 
poured  into  the  Dutch  colonies  during  the  late 
war,  might  convince  iis  of  what  we  hav€  to  ex- 
ped,  fliould  any  means  be  adopted  for  opening 
a  paflage  to  the  rich  and  virgin  foil  of  Trini- 
dad. The  infl^mt  that  the  obfl:ructions  to  the 
new  fcheme  are  removed,  we  may  reft  aiTur- 
ed,  that  no  bounds  will  be  fet  to  the  enter- 
prifmg  fpirit  of  monied  men.  If  the  engine  is 
once  put  in  motion,  its  velocity  will  be  prodi- 
gious. The  arguments  which  convince,  or  the 
profpedls  which  allure  one  planter,  will  ibread 
their  influence  to  many ;  and  in  a  veryUhort 
time  the  few  white. infiabitants  of  the  ifland 
will  be  furrounded.  with  multitudes  of  free  ne-r 
groes,  far  more  fuddenly  colledted,  and  proba- 
bly in  greater  numbers,  than  the  flaves  who  ciU- 
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tivate  the  moft  populous  of  our  ancient  poiTef-  sect. 
fions,  K^  \'  ...^ 

Now  thefe  fwarms  of  barbarians,  thus  ra« 
pidly  introduced,  are  indeed  to  be  all  free. 

Before  examining  what,  in  their  fituatioh, 
muft  be  the  meaning  of  this  word  (whofe  foimd 
feems  to  hare  ftrangely  miiled  fo  many  writers 
and  orators  on  the  colonial  queftion),  let  us 
conlider  under  what  circumftances  the  importa- 
tion is  made.  So  great  and  fudden  an  increafe 
in  the  demand  for  negroes,  muft  produce  extra- 
ordinary exertions  on  the  part  of  the  African 
flave  merchant  and  his  providers.  The  ftock  of 
thofe  who  poffefs  flaves  will  foon  be  exhaufted  ; 
the  number  of  thofe  condemned  for  crimes  will 
remain  nearly  the  fame  as  before ;  the  defi^ri 
ciency  muft  be  fupported  by  an  increafe  of  the 
only  other  means  of  procuring  negroes,  war  and 
|>illage.  *  It  is  eafy  to  perceive,  that  the  traS 
of  country  whofe  inhabitants  are  moft  fierce  and 
contentious,  will  be  necefTarily  reforted  to.  The 
peaceful  natives  of  Whydah  will  fumiih  but  a 
fmall  part  of  the  additional  fupply.  The  fero* 
cious  inhabitants  of  the  Gold  Coaft,  eafily  roufed 

to 

•  In  the  language  of  moft  of  the  African  nations,  what 
we  call  war  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  *  Great  P'tl^ 
*  ^g^ ;  *  a  metaphor  ((hall  wc  call  it  ?)  peculiarly  defcrip- 
tivc  of  thehoftiltties  of  thofe  people,  and  not  altogether  in* 
ezpreffive  of  the  contentions  carried  on  in  fome  other  part« 
9f  the  worldf 
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BO  OX  to  faoililities  coi^enial  to  thar  difpofitioas,  ^ 
recruit  the  holds  of  our  flave  fliips,  and  form  t 
large  pioportion  of  the  qaickiy  inoreafing  popu* 
lation  of  Ait  new  fettlements^  Can  it  be  ima^ 
gined,  diat  tribes  of  favages  thus  tom  frotia  their 
native  country^  iuddenly  deprived  of  tfiat  unre* 
flrained  freedom  which  was  di^  pride  ^f  their 
roaming  Kyes,  loaded  with  chains^  and  crowded 
into  a  naufeous  dungeon,  tranfported  to  a  diftant 
region  by  a  ftrange  race  of  men,  known  to  them 
only  by  thehr  cruel  rapacity — On  it  be  ima^ 
gined,  that  immediately  on  the  words  of  eman* 
dpatkm  being  pronounced,  they  will  become 
peaceful  fubjefb  of  their  opprefibrs,  and  vblun*- 
tarily  fubmit  to  an  authority  unfupported  by 
force  ? 

We  know,  that  in  all  colonies  where  the 
ftri£t  fubordinadon  of  flavery  exifts,  the  new* 
ly  imported  negroes  are  carefully  diflributed  a* 
inong  thofe  whom  time  has  habituated  to  the 
yoke ;  and  any  rapid  increafe  of  numbers  it 
dreaded  as  the  forerunner  of  rebeUiob.  In  aU 
mod  all  negro  infurreftions,  the  new  flavel 
have  been  the  chief  inftigators*;  and  thofe 
from  the  Gold  Coaft  have  generally  been  found 
{he  moft  difficult  to  tame,  and  mofl  prone  to 
rebellion,  f    Yet  our  iflands  have  beenflowly 

pdopled; 

*  Long's  Hift;.  of  Jamaica,  voL  II.  p«  444, 
•j-  Edwards*  Weft  Indies,  b,  lY-  ?•  5,  * 
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peopled  ;  ami  time  has  always  been  given  for  b  £  c  T. 
imidag  the  unbroken  negroes  .with  the  general  .^' 
mafs.  In  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century,  the 
average  imports  from  the  Britiih  Weft  Indies  a»- 
mounted  to  feven  hundred  thoufand  pounds^  ht 
the  middle  of  that  century,  this  average  had  on^ 
ly  increafed  to  a  million  and  a  half;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  century,  it  was  under  five  millions^ 
inchiding  the  produce  of  Trinidad  and  the 
ifiands  ceded  by  the  peace  of  Paris,  and  not* 
witfaftanding  the  diminiffaed  fupply  occafioned 
by  the  date  of  the  French  Wefl  Indies,  and  the 
diverfion  of  capital  from  North  America  in 
ccHifequence  of  the  wan  The  increafe  of  the 
whites,  too,  bore  fome  proportion  to  the  imp<»t^ 
adon  of  flaves.  In  1734,  the  negroes  of  Ja>- 
maica  amounted  to  upwards  of  eighty-fix  thou- 
fand *y  the  whites  to  feven  thoufand  fix  hundred 
only.  In  1768,  the  former  had  increafed  to  a- 
bout  a  hundred  and  fixty-feven  thoufand  ;  the 
latter  to  feventeen  thoufand:  And  in  1791, 
the  negroes  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thoufand,  while  the  whites  had  increafed  to 
thirty  thoufand,  of  whom  eight  thoufand  eight 
hundred  were  feamen,  s^id  fix  thoufand  thret 
hundred  bore  arms  in  the  militia.  The  vail 
importations  into  St  Domingo  during  the  ten 
years  previous  to  the  contentions  between  the 
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3  o  o  K  whites  and  the  people  of  colour,  ^facilitated  in 
all  probability  the  defigns  of  thofe  who  excited 
the  negroes  to  infurredion.  While  the  numbers 
of  the  whites  had  rather  decreafed,  •  the  ftock 
of  negroes  had  rifen  from  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thoufand  to  four  hundred  and  eighty  thoufand, 
including  thofe  employed  in  domeftic  fervicc 
and  town  occupations,  who  were  of  courfe  as 
numerous  in  1779  as  in  1789,  that  is,  about 
forty-fix  thoufand.  The  field  negroes,  then, 
were  confiderably  more  than  doubled,  f  Yet 
-  even  in  St  Domingo,  there  was  a  large  popula- 
tion of  flaves  bom  in  the  ifland,  with  whom 
thofe  newly  arrived  might  incorporate.  In  Tri- 
nidad and  the  other  new  fettlements,  there  is 
not  even  this  foundation  to  build  upon.  Every 
thing  mult  be  begun  anew.  Swarms  of  ne- 
groes muft  be  poured  in,  with  only  the  few 
proprietors  of  plantations  to  keep  them  in  fub- 
jedion,  and  to  (land  between  them  and  plunder. 
But  the,  freedom  of  thefe  unfortunate  men  is, 
according  to  the  principles  upon  which  the  pro- 
jeft  appears  to  have  been  formed,  fufficient  to  dif- 
arm  them  of  all  defigns  hoftile  to  the  fecurity  of 
the  whites.  Let  us  for  a  moment  confider  the 
Situation  in  which  this  freedom  will  place  them. 

It 

— _  — 1 

*  pecker,  Adminift.  dcs  Finances,  torn.  I.   chap.  I3« 
^  Rapport  a  PAiTembl^e  Legiflatifc  1792^ 
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It  is  propofed  that  the  planter  fhall  have  a  prefier-  sect. 
able  right  to  purchafe  the  labour  of  the  negroes 
in^hom  he  implhs,  and  this  right  of  preemption 
is  defcribed  as  an  additional  encouragement  to 
fpeculation.  But  it  is  manifefl:  that  this  is  not 
merely  a  gratuitous  encouragement ;  it  is  a  ne« 
ceflary  part  of  the  plan.  No  man  could  ever 
be  found  foolifh  enough  to  buy  or  import  ne- 
groes, if,  upon  their  landing,  another  might  reap 
the  profit  of  the  fpeculation,  by  hiring  them  for 
his  own  ufe.  It  is  therefore  not  an  arbitrary 
regulation  added  for  the  farther  encouragement 
of  cultivation,  but  an  effential  ingredient  of  the 
fyftem,  that  the  importer  or  purchafer  of  a  ne* 
gro  ihall  have  the  fole  right  to  his  labour  for  a 
term  of  years^  at  a  rate  of  wages  fixed  by  law. 
This  is  called  by  the  proje&ors,  particularly  by 
the  author  of  the  Crifisy  *  the  known  relation  of 
indented  fervant;'  and  the  fancied  analogy 
feems  at  firft  to  give  the  fcheme  a  more  feafible 
afped.  But  it  fliould  be  remembered,  that  in- 
dented fervants  in  the  North  American  colonies 
were  always  men  accuftomed  at  home  to  labour 
for  hire  ;  driven  from  their  country  by  want  of 
employment,  or  the  profpefl:  of  greater  wealth, 
and  eager  to  find  work  in  the  new  world.  They 
were,  therefore,  exadly  in  the  fituation  from 
which  the  greatell  exertions  of  induftry  might 
be  expefted,  whether  for  profit  or  for  hire; 

and 
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BOOK  2ULd  there  was  no  occafion  for  coercion  to  pre* 
y_  /  '  v^nt  them  from  being  idle.  The  free  negroes, 
on  the  other  hand,  muft  be  fdfted  to  work ; 
and  accordingly,  it  is  farther  admitted,  that  maf« 
ters  ihould  have  the  power  of  infli&ing  moderate 
chaitifement.  It  is  very  clear,  that  the  two 
modes  of  exciting  induftry,  puniihment  and 
hire,  are  utterly  incompatible.  They  appeal  to 
diflFerent  principles,  and  give  rife  to  q>pofite  ha- 
bits. Befides,  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  a  fyftem 
of  regulations  which  ihall  prevent  this  power, 
neceflarily  entrufted  to  the  planter  over  his  fer« 
Tint,  from  degenerating  into  the  tyranny  of  the 
mafter  over  his  flave. 

But,  at  any  rate,  admitting  the  poffibility 
of  drawing  a  line  between  the  two  relations, 
it  is  evident  that  two  orders  of  men  will  be 
formed  in  the  fettlements :  the  Whites,  pof* 
felfing  all  the  land,  entrufted  with  the  whole 
civil  power,  clothed  with  domeftic  authority: 
and  the  Blacks,  whofe  lives  are  fpent  in  pov^ty 
and  fubje£tion ;  toiling  for  mafters  whom  they 
confider  as  a  difierent  race  of  beings,  and  in 
whom  they  recognize  the  enemies  that  tore 
fhem  from  their  country.  Between  thefe  two 
orders  there  can  ezift  no  bond  of  union  but 
that  of  force ;  they  are  the  oppreflbrs  and  the 
oppreffed.  Similarity  of  complexion  and  fitu« 
tton  will  conftantly  unite  the  one  againft  the 
other ;  and  there  will  be  no  intermediate  clafs, 

at 
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at  leaft  for  a  feries  of  7ears>  to  foften  the  trait-   &  \^  t; 
fition,  to  hold  the  bakmce,  or  to  CQme&  the 
two  clafleg  to  together.   The  White  will  always 
view  the  Black  a$  a  being  of  an  mfetior  orda-^ 
bought  with  his  money^  depending  on  him  for 
fuf^rt,  and  born-  for  his  ufe.    In  all  the  co- 
lonies of  the  Europeans  in  the  New  WoxU, 
the  colour  is  laade  the  ftandard  of  diftin£lion ; 
aAd  by  its  diffinrent  fliades  the  approaches  to  a 
Hate  of  equality  with  the  whites  are  regulated*  ^ 
N(Mr  is  it  of  much  confequence,  whether  we 
coniider  the  difadrantages  attached  to  negro 
bloody  as  having  originally  been  the  caufe,  or 
tha  refult  of  the  contempt  which  the  difference 
of  colour  excites.    The  prefent  race  of  plant* 
ersy  who  are  to  found  the  free  negro  fyftem, 
labotir  under  the  prejudice,  from  whatever 
caufe  k  may  have  arifen ;  and  he  who  fkalt 
fuperintend  the  eftablifhment,  may  poffibly  find 
it  Ibmewhat  difikuk  to  chaise  the  nature  of 
thefe  men*    Nay,  fhould  he  fucceed  in  finding, 
or  creating  a  new  generation  of  white  proprie- 
tors, half  the  work  would  ftill  remain.    The 
Africans,  too,  muft  undergo  a  radical  changer 
they  muft  be  enlightened  with  the  ideas  of  ab' 
flradt  philanthropy,  and  infpired  with  the  fenfe 
of  general  expediency,  and  the  love  of  order.  In 
fuch  circumftances,  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  laws  and 
regulations.    Men  muil  firfl  be  found  ready  to 

obey, 

*  Wimpffim'a  Letters,  p.  65. 
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B  oj)  K  obey,  and  to  conform*  Manners  and  circum- 
fiances  are  independent  of  pofitive  inftitutions. 
They  prefcribe  bounds  to  the  decrees  of  def- 
potifm,  and  give  laws  to  the  legiflator  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  power.  It  will  be  vaia  to 
think  of  fecuiing  the  privileges  of  the  negro 
vaflal,  fo  long  as  the  hand  of  nature  has  dif- 
tinguiihed  him  from  his  lord,  and  the  circum- 
fiances  of  his  fituation  have  given  his  brethren 
the  fuperiority  in  numbers  as  well  as  ftrength. 
The  magiftrate,  however  appointed,  will  ge- 
nerally be  inclined  towards  the  caufe  of  his  fel- 
low Chriftian  ;  and  ihould  he  even  be  impartial, 
how  is  the  negro  to  adduce  his  evidence  ?  The 
mere  circumftance  of  flavery,  is  not  the  only 
reafon  for  reje Aing  the  teftimony  of  the  Blacks 
againfl;  the  Europeans,  in  the  American  colo« 
nies.  The  diflin£tion  of  race  ;  the  radical  dif- 
ference of  manners  and  charader  ;  the'perpe« 
tual  oppofition  of  interefts,  as  well  as  prejudi« 
ces ;  the  inef&cacy  of  oaths  in  the  mind  tempt- 
ed by  pailion,  uninfluenced  by  religious  im- 
preiTion,  and  a  ftranger  to  the  di&ates.  of  ho- 
nour,— thefe  are  the  circumftances  which  ren- 
der a  negro's  teftimony  utterly  inadmiffible  a- 
gainft:  a  white  man  ;  and  they  would  mark  the 
fituation  of  the  vafial  as  decifively  as  they  now 
do  that  of  the  flave.  We  muft  therefore  ex- 
pedt  that  abufes,  beyond  the  knowledge  of  any 
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conftituted  authority^  woujd  foon alfimilate the  ^^^ '^^ 
villenage  of  Trinidad,  &c.  to  the  flavery  of  our  y^^ 
old  poffeflions ;  and  that  there  would  refult  from 
the  new  fyftiem,  a  ftate  of  fociety  tainted  by 
radical  evils,  beyond  the  reach  even  of  parlia- 
mentary kgiflation*  The  modifications  of  fla- 
very eftabliflied  by  law  in  favour  of  the  negroes, 
wDuldy  without  rendering  their  fituation  much 
more  tolerable,  give  them  far  greater  opportu^ 
nities  to  difturb  the  peace  of  the  colony.  Ac- 
tuated by  the  fame  ejfrii  de  c^rpSj  which  even 
under  the  whip  of  the  driver  has  fo  often  broken 
out  into  revolt,  and  given  rife  to  plans  concerted 
with  wonderful  prudence  and  unanimity,  in 
fpite  of  all  the  regulations  by  which,  in  the 
organization  of  the  old  colonies,  they  are  fe- 
parated  from  each  other  ;  the  vaflfal  of  Trini- 
dad would  be  free  from  many  of  thofe  ob* 
ftacles  which  the  flave  fyftem  throws  in  the 
way  of  infurrefiion.  The  laws,  for  inftance, 
which  prevent  flaves  from  poffeffing  horfes, 
fire-arms,  and  ammunition ;  thofe  which  re- 
ftrid  their  powers  of  locomotion,  and  thofe 
which  prohibit  them  from  meeting  for  -the  pur» 
pofes  of  recreation,  are  utterly  inapplicable  to 
the  condition  in  which  it  has  been  propofed  to 
place  the  negroes  of  the  new  fettlements,  if  it 
is  intended  that  there  (hould  be  more  than  a 
nominal  difference  between  the  projeded  fyf- 
tem and  the  one  at  prefent  eftablifhed. 
VQj-  Hf  E  e  It 
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It  IS  eafy,  then,  to  fee  the  refult  of  all  this- 
The  planters,  knowing  that  \)y  law  their  vaflals 
haye  certain  rights,  will  ufe  their  power  over 
them  with  far  lefs  moderation  than  if  they  lay 
wholly  at  their  mercy.  The  negroes,  on  their 
part,  finding  how  nugatory  their  conftitutional 
privileges  become,  in  the  particulars  mod  ef- 
fential  to  their  happinefs,  and  united  by  every 
tie  which  can  induqe  men  to  make  a  common 
caufe,  will  avail  themfelves  of  the  few  advant- 
ages of  which  their  fuperiors  cannot  deprive 
fhem,  and  will  at  once  revenge  the  injuries  of 
their  race.  From  every  view  of  the  fubjed, 
therefore,  we  are  led  to  the  fame  conclufion, 
that^  admitting  the  plan  to  be  prafticable,  its 
confequences  mud  be  fo  inevitably  fatal,  that 
we  are  eafily  reconciled  to  the  profpeft  of  th« 
various  difGculties  which  cannot  fail  to  pre* 
vent  its  adoption. 

But,  it  will  be  faid,  the  magnitude  of  the 
change  produced  upon  negroes  by  their  e- 
mancipation,  has  been  proved  by  the  example 
of  the  free  negroes  in  all  the  European  co- 
lonies  ;  and  more  particularly  by  the  unffaaken 
fidelity  of  thofe  flaves  who  have  been  taken 
from  field  work,  and  entrufted  with  arms, 
fometimes  in  the  midft  of  rebellion.  The 
univerfal  prejudice  of  our  colonifts  againft 
fuch  troops  will  be  overlooked ;  and  the  bif- 
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tory  of  the  revolts  in  Surinam,  of  our  own  sbct. 
Vlack  corps^  and  in  general  of  the  free  negroes 
in  the  diflferent  colonies,  will  be  appealed  to  as 
proofs,  that  t;he  dangers  of  our  fituation  arife 
from  the  bondage  in  which  the  bulk  of  this 
unhappy  clafs  of  men  are  kept.  Tbefe  fads  it 
i$  by  no  means  my  intention  to  difpute ;  but 
I  apprehend  that  a  little  reflection  will  (hew 
how  imprudent  it  would  be  to  draw  from  them 
any  inference  in  favour  of  the  fcheme  now 
under  confideration. 

There  is  perhaps  no  principle  more  uni* 
yerfal  in  its  influence  over  the  mind  of  man, 
or  more  confpicuous  in  its  efFefls  on  his  con- 
duct, than  the  defire  of  being  diftinguiflied  a« 
mong  his  fellows.  The  eagernefs  of  indivi.. 
duals  to  better  their  condition,  is  indeed  one 
of  the  moft  powerful  of  the  fprings  by  which 
the  great  maqhine  of  fociety  is  moved.  But 
the  bve  of  diftih^ion  feems  to  be  the  moft 
univerfal  criterion,  by  which  they  judge  of  the 
comparative  advantages  of  difl^^rent  fituations ) 
more  efpecially  in  a  rude  flate,  where  comforts 
and  luxuries, are  little  prizsed.  This  defire,  it 
is  evident,  dire^s  itfelf  in  relation  to  the  clafs 
to  which  we  ourfelves  naturally  belong,  and 
at  which  our  envy  or  jealoufy  is  always  point- 
ed. The  fortunes  of  thofe  who  are  removed 
to  a  great  diftance,  either  above  or  below  us, 
E  ?  ?  have 
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BOOK  have  no  power  to  raifc  fuch  emotioiiS.  Al? 
our  ideas  centre  in  our  own  order*  Thus,  it  it 
not  among  the  poliflied  ftrangers  who  vifit  his 
coaft,  but  among  his  kindred  tribes,  that  the 
favage  warrior  pants  to  fignalize  himfelf ;  and 
where  the  principles  of  policy  are  fo  imperfeftr 
ly  underftood,  the  aid  of  the  foreigner  is  chce^ 
fully  accepted  againft  a  rival  horde. 

This  is  the  very  principle  that  attaches  the 
free  negroes  in  the  Weft  Indies  to  the  party  of 
the  Europeans.  A  flave,  born  or  trained  to 
fervitude,  courts  the  favour  of  hi§  mafter,  bcr 
fraufe  it  diftinguifhes  him  from  his  fellow  Haves. 
After  he  has  obtained  thi§  mark  of  diftin^ii, 
he  naturally  takes  the  fide  of  his  mafter,  part- 
ly becaufe  his  comrades  view  him  with  diftnift^ 
and  partly  becaufe  his  relative  importance  is 
connefted  with  his  matter's  fafety.  In  like 
manner,  the  flave  who  has  obtained  his  liberty, 
views  this  honourable  diftin£tion,  not  with  a  re* 
ference  to  other  freed  men  whom  he  rcfembles 
in  every  thing,  or  to  Europeans  whom  he 
fcarcely  refembles  at  all,  but  to  the  great  body 
of  flaves  by  whom  he  is  furrounded,  and  to 
^hofe  clafs  he  once  belonged.  The  free  ne- 
groes form  in  each  fettlement  a  fmall  body 
naturally  related  to  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants, 
but  proud  of  the  diftinguiftiihg  circumftance 
which  raifes  them  above  the  common  level. 
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i%ey  are  as  it  were  the  privileged  order  in  the  sect. 
African  community.  As  the  nobles  in  the  ^  ''  ^ 
£uropean  monarchies  have  for  the  mofl  part 
rallied  round  the  throne^  fmce  the  commonal* 
iy  became  an  order  independent  of  their  au« 
ihority :  fo,  the  frise  negroes  have  generally  join- 
ted the  whites,  in  their  reftftance  to  the  great 
l>ody  of  enflaved  blacks.  They  are  as  much 
iiUierefted  in  preventing  a  univerfal  emancipa« 
lion,  as  the  ariftocracy  of  a  well  regulated 
iungdom  would  be,  in  oppofing  a  fyftent  of 
levelling,  or  a  plan  for  conferring  on  the  lower 
.orders  all  the  privileges  of  hobility. 

60  long,  then,  as.  the  free  negroes  bear  a  ve^* 
xy  fmall  proportion,  both  to  the  Europeans  and 
flaves,  the  former  may  always  count  upon  having 
:their  affiftance  againft  the  latter.  This  is  hap« 
pily  the  fituation  of  all  our  Weft  Indian  pof^ 
feifions,  and  of  thofe  parts  of  the  United 
States,  where  flavery  is  tolerated.  In  Barba- 
does,  they  are  not  much  more  than  the  twen« 
tieth  of  the  whites,  and  fcarcely  the  fixty* 
eighth  part  of  the  flaves.  In  Jamaica  and  Do- 
.minic»,  where  they  are  moft  numerous,  their 
!  proportion  (ijacluding  the  large  body  of  .free 
.  people  of  colour)  to  the  whites  in  1.790,  was 
.that  .of  onc'  to  three,  and  to  the.  flaves  that  of 
jone  to  twienty^iiYe ;  and  thofe  negroes  who 
.haxe  a^:difi«rent  junctures  Jbeea  armed,  both  in 
j^iXMwn  and  in  .the  Dutch  jcolonies,  bore  a 
Ees.  ftill 
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BOOK  ft^ii  Anailer  pfoportion  to  the  body  o(  the 

yj^  people. 

If,  however,  we  fuppofe  that  the  numbers 
of  the  free  negroes  are  fo  much  increafed  as 
to  equal  thofe  oC  the  whites,  the  cafe  is  ma- 
terially altered.  By  degrees  they  will  confider 
themfelves  as  on  a  level  with  thofe  who  were 
once  their  mafters.  Being  always  lefs  induf- 
trious  and  wealthy,  they  will  view  the  Euro- 
pean proprietor  with  envy.  Idlenefs,  difcon- 
tent  and  indigence  will  give  birth  to  projeds 
of  plunder ;  and  the  flate  of  degradation  ia 
which  they  have  been  held  by  the  whites,  will 
afdd  a  mixture  of  revenge.  Accuftomed  now 
to  regard  the  European  more  than  the  flave, 
and  fufficiently  ftrong  to  fancy  that  they  can 
manage  the  latter,  and  keep  their  ground  againft 
either,  they  may  poffibly  form  the  dangerous 
fcheme  of  attacking  the  whites,  and  of  calling 
in  the  afliftance  of  the  enflaved  negroes. 
--  Unhappily  this  is  no  longer  a  matter  <^ 
fpeculation.  The  devaftation  of  the  fined  co- 
lony in  the  world  was  produced  by  thefe  very 
means*  The  rebellion  in  St  Domingo  was  be- 
gun by  the  free  people  of  colour,  who  were 
nearly  equal  to  the  whites  in  number^  and 
kept  by  them  in  the  fame  ftate  of  inferiority 
and  oppreflion  in  which  the  free  negroes  are 
all  over  the  Weft  Indies.  It  fhould  feem, 
then,  that  fome  danger  is  to  be  apprehended 
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&om  the  free  negroes,-  even  in  the  iflandi  sect. 
Inhere  the  bulk  of  the  community  areenflaved.  wr^  a 
Accordingly,  the  poUcy  of  our  colonies  has 
watched  over  this  intermediate  order  of  men 
with  a  jealous  eye.  Various  laws  have  been 
made  to  prevent  too  great  an  increafe  of  their 
numbers,  to  enforce  their  fubmiflion  to  the 
whites,  and  to  limit  their  influencie  in  the  com* 
munity.  In  Antigua,  *  St  Vincent^  \  and  the 
Virgin  Ifles,  |  they  are  obliged  to  chufe  a  white 
man  for  their  patron.  Dnlefs  they  have  landed 
property,  they  cannot  become  freeholders,  and 
are  incapacitated  from  poflefling  more  than  eight 
acres  of  land.  If  they  ftrike  the  meaneft  white  ^  ^ 
fervant,  they  are  to  be  fummarily  and  feverely 
whipped ;  whilft  a  white  who  ftrikes  a  free  ne« 
gro  or  mulatto  is  only  to  be  bound  over  to  the 
next  feilions,  and  puniihed  at  the  difcretion  of 
the  jufUces.  In  the  Bahamas,  j|  there  is  a 
heavy  tax  upon  all  free  negroes  or  mulattoes 
who  come  thither ;  and  in  Barbadoes  ^,  the  evi-^ 
dence  of  a  flave  is  received  againfl  them.  In 
what  light  they  are  viewed  by  the  colonial  jurif- 
prudence  of  France,  we  may  gather  from  the  fol- 
lowing paffage  of  the  Code  Noire  ;  a  fy  ftem  of  laws 
diflingiiiihed  for  nothing  fo  much  as  its  extreme 
mildneft  towards  the  negroes.  *  D*ailleursy  Us 
E  e  4  *  negres 

•^  ♦  Aa  1702.        t  Aa  1767.        X  Aa  1783. 
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^  ^xr^  ^  ^  /r^^r^^  ^  Zenerat  font  dis  bommes  dangereux; 
*  prefque  fas  un  de  ceux  auxqueh  vous  avez  ren' 
^  du  la  Tiberii  qui  n*en  ait  abus6^  et  qui  ne  fitt 
^  porfe  a  des  exces  dangereux  pour  la  focietL '  • 
'But  if  fuch  are  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended 
from  a  body  of  ftee  Creole  negroes,  gtadoally 
formed  in  old  eftablifhed  colonies,  where  the 
i^hites  and  fhves  are  numerous  ;  what  mnft  be 
the  fittXatkm  of  the  new  conimunities,  when,  in 
confe^uence  of  the  plan  now  propped,  they  fliall, 
in  the  fpace  of  a  few  years,*  be  peopled  with  freed 
and  imported  negroes,  in  numbers  and  ftrengtfa 
far  exceeding  the  whites,  bound  to  them  by  no 
defire  of  diftinguifliing  themfelves  from  a  fur- 
rounding  multitude  of  flares,  or  of  uniting  a- 
'gainft  an  enemy  equally  formidable  to  both  ? 

In  St  Domingo,  the  influence  of  manners 
foftened  the  rigour  of  the  laws  againft  the  free 
people  of  colour  }•  they  were  conne&ed  with  the 
whites  by  the  ties  of  blood  ;  and  the  property 
which  they  poflefied  defended  them  flill  fimher 
from  oppreflion.  In  the.new  colonies,  the  naan* 
ners  will  be  ftill  more  fevere  than  the  laws  upon 
the  free  negroes  quite  unconneded  with  their 
oppreiTors  ;  and,  long  before  they  can  acquiie 
the  prote£don  of  property,  matters  will  have 
come  to  a  crifis.    In  St  Domingo,  the  flaver 

formed 
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formed  a  third  party,  to  whom  indeed  the  mu- 
lattoes  appealed,  but  whofe  affiftance  could  not 
•be   procured  without  much   difficult  manage- 
ment, and  whofe  fubjedion  to  the  whites  afford- 
ed them  an  opportunity  of  moderating,  in  many 
parts  of  the  ifland,  the  violence  of  the  combined 
attack.     In  the  new  colonies,  the  vaffal  negroes 
will  have  no  fuch  fteps  to  take  ;  the  contagion 
will  fpread  at  once ;  and  the  Whites  have  no 
auxiliaries  to  whom  they  can  appeal.  *    The 
•pofition  of  St  Domingo  to  the  leeward  of  the 
other  French  colonies,  enabled  the  vigorous  go- 
vemmcnt  which  was  eftabliflied  there  to  throw 
in  very  feafonable  fuccours.     Admitting    (to 
take  the  inftance  of  our  own  colonial  affairs) 
that  our  ifland  eftablifliments  could  afford  relief 
'  to  Trinidad,  the  cataftrophe  will  probably  be 
-over  before  a  Angle  tranfport  can  reach  the 
*Gulf  of  Paria.    After  th^  French  in  St  Domin- 
go 

*  It  'uy  iadeedi  propofcd  that  government  (hould  take  into 
it*  pay  a  certain  number  of  the  imported  negroes ;  and  the 
author  of  the  <  Crifii  *  more  particularly  remarks,  that  they 
win  be  faithful  from  their  gratitude  to  the  power  that  has 
delivered  them  from  flavery,  and  will  delight  in  the  honours 
'cf  a  nnlitary  life.     But|  in  the  Jirfi  place,  government,  fo 
'br  from  emancipating  them,  has  only  oarried  them  o£F  from 
-their  own  country  to  a  Weft  Indian  garrifon ;  wadtficomifyf 
when  (lavery  is  abolifhed,  we  ti.  d  that  military  fcrvice  is  a 
fevere  puniflimcnt  to  field  negroes.-* ^/J!r  Toullaint's  Pro- 
clamation. 
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i^y*  ,  tnen  whom  common,  enmity  had  united,  in- 
ftantly  turned  their  arms  againft  each  other, 
with  a  rage  flill  more  exterminating  than  that 
which  had  marked  their  combination.  Both  par- 
ties,  now,  pretended  authority  from  the  Republic, 
and  in  both  armies  the  Whites  acquired  fome  in- 
fluence. An  opportunity  was  thus  given  them 
to  undermine  their  enemies,  to  reconcile  the 
conquering  party,  and  to  put  in  motion  ail  the 
'powers  of  intrigue,  by  which  ill  cemented  alli- 
ances of  half-civilized  men  may  be  quickly  di£- 
folved.  But  in  Trinidad  and  the  other  fettle- 
nients  organized  upon  the  fame  plan,  our  vaf- 
fals  will  form  one  united  band,  bent  on  the  ex- 
termination of  the  European  name»  unfit  for  any 
union  or  compromife  by  which  the  whites  may  re- 
tain a  footing,  and,after  haying  expelled  the  plant- 
ers, capable  only  of  renewing,  in  the  moft  fa- 
voured quarters  of  the  New  World,  thofe  fcenes  of 
favage  life  to  which  their  forced  intercourft  with 
Europeans  will  rather  have  increafed  their  attach- 
ment. Then  will  Trinidad,  more  particularly,  be 
to  all  the  Carribbee  iflands  that  windward  fire 
which  we  have  before  proved  that  the  Leeward 
fettlements  would  experience  in  the  negro  com- 
monwealth of  St  Domingo  ^  with  this  only  differ- 
ence, that  its  inhabitants,  lefs  civilized  and  totally 
unacquainted  with  the  arts  of  peace,  will  devote 

,  themfelves 
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themfelves  tx>  the  extirpation  of  the  Europeans 
in  thofe  feas. 

*  SufpeSa  majoribus  noflrh  fuere  ingeniafer* 

*  vorumy  et'tam  cum  in  agris^  aut  doniibus  iifdentj 

*  nafcerentury  cariiatemque  dominorumjiatim  ac^ 

*  ciperent.     Fojlquam  verd  nationes  in  familiis 

*  habemusy  quibus  diverji  ritusy  externa  facroy 

*  aut  nulla  Junty  colluviem  is  tarn  non  nift  metu 

*  coercueris.  *  * 

I  hare  thus  rapidly  attempted  to  iketch  a 
few  features  of  the  pifture  which  the  experience 
of  the  pad  holds  up  for  the  inftruftion  of  thofe 
AVho  may  be  inclined  to  fport  with  negro  eman- 
cipation. And  if  the  examples  already  fumifli- 
ed  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe  which  is  to  be 
the  theatre  of  the  new  experiment,  are  not  in 
all  their  details  applicable  to  the  cafe  which 
may  arife  from  the  profecution  of  the  propofed 
fcheme,  we  may  conclude,  that  thefe  inftances 
fall  infinitely  fhort  of  the  dangers  with  which  it 
is  fraught.  But  wheil  the  various  infurmount- 
able  difficulties  attending  this  new  and  untried 
fyftem  are  fully  confidered,  we  can  entertain  no 
ferious  apprehenfions  of  its  being  carried  into 
effeft.  The  old,  and  impolitic,  and  iniquitous,  but 
practicable,  and,  I  really  believe,  lefs  dangerous 
mode  of  colonization,  will  probably  be  reforted 

to. 
*  Tacitof,  Annal*  lib.  XIV.  cap.  44. 
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BOOK  to*  The  dominion  of  tKe  cart^^rfiip  re-dbbli^ 
>  ^',  .  ed  over  the  ancient  fettlements  of  the  weftern 
Archipelago,  will  be  extended  to  the  more  fe- 
'  rene  regions  of  the  Oroonoco  and  the  Mifiiflip- 
pi,  where  the  traffic  of  human  flefli  will  be  in- 
temipted  by  no  avenging  ftorms,  and  the  ava- 
rice of  Europeans  may  for  yet  a  few  genera- 
tions wallow  in  the  biood-ftained  fpoils  of  Afii* 
can  labour ;  until,  in  the  fulnefe  of  time,  the 
great  event,  which  has  for  ages  been  flowly  pre- 
paring, (hall  be  accorapliihed ;  and  the  Afii- 
:€an  warriors,  gradually  civilized  in  the  fruitful 
iilands  of  America,  fhall  obtain  quiet,  and,  may 
.we  not  ad49  rightful  pofleffion,  of  fhofe  plains 
.which  have  been  cultivated  by  the  toils  and  fut 
ferings  of  their  fathers. 
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SECTION    H. 


OF  THB  KEGKO  SLAVE  STSTSM,  OR  THS  PRBSEKT 
STATE  OF  SOCIETY  IK  THE  SLAVE  COLONIES,  AND 
THE   MEANS   OF  IMPROVING   IT, 


The  remarks  which  have  been  made  upon   sect, 
the  charaSer  and  habks  of  the  negroes,  both  m  .      *   ^ 
the  laft  Section,  and  in  the  former  Parts  of  this 
Inquiry,  feem  to  fuggeft  certain  conclufions  of  a 
very  pofitive  and  definite  nature  with  refpeft  to 
the  internal  ftni£hire  of  the  flave  colonies. 

It  may  be  obferved,  in  the^r/?  place,  that  all 
attempts  fpeedily  to  change  the  ftate  of  fociety 
In  thofe  fettlements  by  legillative  ena£hnents, 
fire  if  poffible  ftill  more  ridiculous,  and,  if  at* 
tended  with  any  material  confequences,  ftill 
more  dangerous  than  iimilar  endeavours  m^d^ 
fuddeiily  to  new-model  communities  of  the  or- 
dinary teicture. 

In  the  fecond  place,  we  may  remark,  that 
however  deficient  in  civilization,  the  negroes  are 
evidently  capable  of  aicquiring  thofe  wants  and 
defires  which  are  the  feeds  of  induftry ;  that 
they  are  endowed  with  powers,  not  only  of  body 
but  of  mind,  fiifficient  to  render  their  improvQ. 
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BOOK  ment  and  high  refinement  a  matter  of  abfolute 
certainty  under  a  proper  fyftem  of  management  j 
and  that  there  is  nothing  in  their  nature  pecu- 
liar or  diftinguifhing,  which  renders  them  a  fepa- 
rate  clafs,  or  places  them  beyond  the  influence 
of  the  paflions  and  principles  common  to  all  the 
reft  of  mankind  in  certain  ftages  of  focjety. 
Through  the  whole  of  this  Inquiry,  I  have  ar- 
gued every  queftion  relating  to  the  negroes,  up- 
on the  fame  general  grounds  which  are  ufed  to 
inveftigate  the  hiftory,  or  determine  the  probable 
fatf  s,  of  other  rude  nations*  All  the  fa£^s  with 
^hich  we  are  acquainted,  concur  to  juftify  a 
mode  of  reafoning  pointed  out  by  the  cleareft 
analogies  ;  and  die  greateft  errors  have  been 
committed  by  politicians,  both  in  fpeculation 
and  in  practical  arrangfonents,  from  the  funda- 
mental and  vulgar  prejudice  of  conf|deri|ig  tt|^ 
Africans  as  a  peculiar  r^e,.  to  whom  general 
views  do  not  sq^ly*  The  Africans,  in  fa&,  as 
clofely  r^emble  every  other  n^d^  people  in  their 
chaxz&ers  and  habits,  ^  in  their  qr^umftances. 
When  enfl?gff d  their  chara&ers  and  habits  ar^ 
modifiedvby  the  change  of  fituation ;  and  they 
become  fyt&zx  to  all  rude  tribes  .placed  in  a 
ftate  of  bondage.  Wh^  wife  and  Uberal  regui- 
lations  mitigate  the  hardihips  of  their  lot,  a  door 
is  opened  for  their  gradual  improvement  and 
nrogr^s  iqi  c^yiliz^^t^f,  accordmg  to  tij^t  gene* 
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ml  principle  of  advancement  which  feems  to  be  sect. 
an  eflential  part  of  the  human  charader,  and 
which  always  works  its  ^iTedts  in  the  mod  ob« 
yious  manner,  unlefs  when  ftffled  by  abfurd  or 
wicked  inftitutions.  • 

We  may  remark,  in  the  third  place,  that  the 
mixed  breed  of  mulattoes  in  the  flave  colonies 
does  not  render  the  ftru£hire  of  the  fociety  ano^ 
malous.  On  the  contrary,  thefe  men  are  fub« 
fervient  to  many  ufeful  purpofes.  They  arc  inr 
fome  refpefts  fuperior  to  the  negroes  ;  as,  in  ci- 
vilization and  mental  endowments.  In  bodily 
ftrength  and  adaptation  to  the  circumftances  of 
the  tropical  climate,  they  are  almoft  on  a  level 
with  the  pure  Afncan  breed.  They  are  unit 
formly  attached  to  the  Whites,  in  thofe  colonies 
where  cruel  rigour  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment has  not  alienated  them,  or  their  numbers 
rendered  them  formidable*  They  form^  toge- 
ther with  the  free  negroes,  an  im6r^lediate  clafs 
of  men,  conneding  the  other  two,  however  imt 
perfed  the  link  or  however  fudden  the  grada- 
tion may  be,  compared  with  thofe  uniting  prin- 
ciples which  knit  and  mould  the  more  curiouily 
arranged  fabrics  of  European  and  Afi&tic  fociety. 
It  is  entirely  from  the  influence  of  manners,  and 
of  poiitive  inftitutions,  that  the  people  of  colour 
have  uniformly  been  held  in  a  fttle  of  degrade-  ^ 
fion,  and  even  clafied  with  the  free  negroes. 

The 
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BOOK  The  exiftence  of  flavery  is  the  gprcat  cavdEe  of 
^'  .  thofe  manners  and  infUtutions.  The  free  mu- 
lattoes  are  tinged  with  a  hue  which  is  almoft 
the  charafleriftic  of  degradation  and  bondage 
in  the  eyes  of  Weft  Indians.  They  are  related 
by  blood  to  the  yileft  portion  of  the  fociety ; 
they  are  of  the  fame  race  with  many  who  yet 
obey  the  cart«whip  ;  while  no  white  man  can 
name  a  brother  in  chains*  They  are,  moreover, 
from  the  ftate  of  morals  among  the  Whites 
(the  immediate  effed  of  the  flave  fyftem),  al« 
rooft  univerlally  the  fruits  of  illicit  and  vulgar 
amours ;  they  owe  nothing  to  thdr  mother  but 
life ;  and  are,  in  their  turn,  facrificed  to  the 
brutal  paffions  of  the  common  tyrants.  It  is 
evident  that  thele  circumftances  which  diftin« 
guifli  the  mixed  race  in  the  colonial  fociety, 
are  akogcther  the  confequences  of  the  flave 
fyftem,  and  of  the  ftate  of  manners  which  that 
fyftem  has  produced.  They  prefent,  therefore, 
no  formidable  obftacle  to  the  legiilator  who 
would,  by  gradual  and  prudent  meafures,  re» 
form  the  corrupted  mafs,  and  lay  the  foui^a- 
tions  of  a  more  natural  arrangement  in  the 
focial  union,  by  cautioufly  but  firmly  applying 
the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  undenninp 
ing  the  inftitutions  that  have  grown  up  in  de» 
fiance  of  aH  juftice  and  policy. 

The  iiune  remarks  apply  with  equal  pre* 
cifioii  (0  thq  free  negroes,  who  indeed  re* 
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femble  the  mulattoes  in  their  moral  and  po-  •  ^J^  "**• 
litical  circumftances.  And  as  the  ftate  of 
fociety  among  the  Whites  themfelves  is  evi- 
dently affeded  in  the  moft  material  degree  by 
the  fame  fyftem  of  inilituti(ms  which  fo  pe^ 
culiarly  diftinguiihes  the  tropical  colonies  oi 
America  ^y  we  may  with  confidence  con^ 
elude,  that  the  whole  fabric  of  colonial  fociety 
has  naturally  arifen  out  of  the  circumftiuices  Uk 
wtiich  legiflative  enactments  originally  placed 
thofe  provinces  ;  that  it  prefents  no  infuperabld 
difficulties  to  the  wifdom  of  enlightened  re- 
formers ;  that  it  may  receive  complete  and  ra« 
dical  amelioration  from  the  gradual  abolltioil 
of  the  noxious  and  artificial  eftablifliments 
which  have  been  formed  by  the  meafures  of 
former  ftatefmen. 

In  the  fourth  place,  there  can  be  Ho  doobfc 
that  the  climate  of  the  Weft  Indies  renders  tht 
labour  of  negroes  eflential  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  foil*  It  is  only  in  their  corporeal  qualities 
that  thofe  men  are  fundamentally  diftinguiflied 
from  the  reft  of  the  human  fpecies*  They  ex« 
eel  all  the  other  races  of  mankind  4n  hardinef^ 
agility,  and  ftrength  of  limbs ;  in  the  capacity 
of  fuftaining  the  moft  galling  fatigue  and  pain  $ 
in  the  faculty  of  enduring  labour  tinder  every 
VOL.  II.  F  f  fore 
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»  o  o  1^  ioFt  of  privatiM,  and  all  kinds  of  annoyance  ; 
above  all,  in  that  quality  which  chiefly  diftin- 
guifhes  the  human  body  from  the  bodies  of 
the  lower  animals,  the  power  of  fubmitting 
with  eafe  to  every  change  of  feafon,  and  ad- 
apting the  corporeal  habitudes  and  funfUons, 
with  fafety  and  alacrity,  to  all  the  varieties  of 
climate.  From  the  firil  difcovery  of  America 
10  the  prefent  time,  the  experience  of  every 
day  in  thofe  fultry  though  fplendid  regions,  has 
proved,  that  neit;her  Europeans  nor  their  de- 
fc^nd^nts  are  capable  of  enduring  fiatigue  in  the 
burning  climates  of  the  fouthern  colonies.  To 
the  negro,  all  climates  and  (oils  are  the  &me. 
l^e  tihtives  as  weU  in  thofe  marflies  whence  the 
beat  pf  the  vertical  fun  es^h^les  every  noxious 
▼apour,  and  engenders  all .  the  multifarious 
forms  of  aiiimal  and  vegetable  poifon,  as  in 
tb/c  bappiefl;  valUes  of  the  old  world,  where  the 
breeze,  the  i^ade,  and  the  ftream,  tem^ 
the  genial  warmth  of  the  mod  ferene  and  fra- 
grant air.  As  long,  therefore,  as  the  cQlonies 
tf  e  cultivated,  the  population  muft  confiit  of  a 
mixed  aad  variegated  tribe*  The  great  objed 
of  the  legiflaitor  is  the  improvement  of  thajt 
fiate  of  ibciety,  and  that  fyft^n  of  manners, 
which  have  arifen  from  the  neceffiury  iatroducs^ 
tion  of  diftind  races,  of  men,  diflfering  from 
each  other  in  civilization)  in  bodily  qualitieif 
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iftd  ia  political  pHvileges.     The  only  plaA  i^^'f^ 
which  can  be  admitted  into  our  thoughts  mud;   ■-^   ^'-^f 
|>roceed  upon  the  principle  of  new-modelling 
the  prefent  (Irudure  of  fociety,  and  retaining  at 
the  fame  time  all  the  parti  of  which  it  is  comt 
pofed.    I  have  endeavoured  to  illuftrate,  by  A 
few  general  obfervations,  the  poffibility  of  ac« 
compliihing  both  thefe  ends.     I  fliall  now  zU  . 
tend  more  particularly  to  the  meanH  which  arfe   ^ 
fuggefted  for  the  attainment  of  this  purpofe^ 
by  the  nature  of  the  principal  evils  which  ifi 
the  prefent  fituation  of  things  call  fo  loudly  fof 
corrediom 

1.  the  firft  and  the  gtdateft  of  thofe  eVilSj 
&it  radical  vice  of  the  whole  Weft  Indian  fy- 
ftem,  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  oppreffive  treat- 
tnent  of  the  n^gro  flaves«  It  requires  very  tit- 
tie  argument  to  prove,  that  the  quantity  of 
Work  which  may  be  obtsiined  from  a  labourer 
or  drudge,  is,  liable  to  be  afFeded  as  much  by 
the  injurious  treatment  that  he  receives,  as  by 
thd  idienefs  in  which  he  may  be  permitted  to 
indulge.  Where  this  drudge  is  a  flave,  no  mo- 
five  but  fear  can  operate  upoti  his  diligence  and 
attention.  A  conftant  infpe£lion  is  therefore 
abfolutely  neceflary,  and  a  perpetual  terror  of 
the  lafh  is  the  only  preventive  of  indolence. 
But  there  are  certain  bounds  prefcribed  even  to 
Ffa  .  the 
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ji  o  o  K  tte  power  of  the  lafli.  It  may  force  tht  un- 
happy vi£lim  to  move,  becaufe  the  line  of  di* 
ftinflion  between  motion  and  reft,  adion  and 
repofe,  is  definite;  but  no  punifhment  can 
compel  the  labourer  to  ftrenuous  exertion,  be- 
caufe there  is  no  meafure  nor  ftandard  of  a£ki- 
vity.  A  ftate  of  defpair,  not  of  induftry,  is  the 
never-failing  confequence  of  fevere  chaftife* 
ment ;  and  the  conftant  repetition  of  the  tor- 
ture only  ferves  to  blunt  the  fenfibility  of  the 
nerves,  and  difarm  the  punifhment  of  its  ter* 
rors*  The  body  is  injured,  and  the  mind  be- 
comes as  litde  willing,  as  the  limbs  are  able  to 
exert.  Bad  food,  fcanty  fupport  of  every  kind, 
conftant  expofure  to  the  extremities  of  the 
weather,  muft  weaken  the  ftrength  and  exhauft 
the  conftitution  even  of  a  Creole  negro.  Want 
of  reft,  which  thofe  men  can  bear,  or  appear 
to  bear,  with  miraculous  indifference,  muft  ere 
long  wear  them  out*  Both  their  bodies  and 
their  minds  muft  fooner  become  incapable  of 
labour  than  thofe  of  voluntary  workmen,  who 
have  conftantly  before  them  the  ftrongeft  poA 
fible  motives  to  adivity  ;  and  whilft  complicat- 
ed ill  ufage  is  rapidly  deftroying  the  lives  of 
the  fufferers,  it  muft  evidently  diminifh  the 
produdive  powers  of  the  exertions  which  the 
furvivors  continue  to  make/ 

It 
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It  may  therefore  appear  fomewhat  fingular, 
that  the  melancholy  hiftory  of  the  Americai) 
colonies  fhould  prefent  fo  unvaried  a  pidure  of 
cruelty  and  oppreflions,  when  nothing  can  be 
more  manifeft  than. the  immediate  and  grofs 
impolicy  of  fuch  condufb.  Thofe  who  are  al- 
ways confident  in  mens  honefty  as  long  at 
their  diredl:  and  fpecific  interefts  draw  them  to 
the  paths  of  integrity,  may  find  fome  reafon,  ia 
the  annals  of  Weft  Indian  cultivation,  to  be* 
lieve  that  the  caprice  and  folly  of  human  na- 
ture is  fcarcely  inferior  to  its  depravity ;  and 
that,  inftead  of  following  the  dictates  of  hu- 
mane feelings  or  confcientious  principles,  in 
oppofition  to  the  temptations  of  felf-love,  there 
jfeems  CO  be  fome  rooted  predile£don  for  vice 
and  cruelty  fo  ftrongly  implanted  in  the  hiimaa 
bre^ft,  as  to  predominate  altogether  over  the 
united  temptations  of  virtue  and  intereft.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  the  mafters  of  Haves  have  in  all 
ages  indulged  their  worft  appetites  and  moil 
yfelefs  caprices,  at  the  expence  of  thofe  very 
interefts,  to  further  which  the  flaves  were  pur» 
chafed  ;  and  that,  in  order  to  gratify  thofe  mo« 
mentary  gufts  of  paflion,  they  have  fyftemati- 
cally  given  up  the  beft  and  eafieft  means  of 
purfuing  the  great  objefls  of  their  whole  lives* 

The  fads  which  have  repeatedly  beeq  laid 

before  the  world,  prove  to  a  demonftration  thq 
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BOOK  truth  of  thcfc  remarks.  It  is  eftabltiied  bc^ 
yond  all  doubt,  that  the  moft  unprofitaUe 
plantations  are  not  always  thofe  of  which  the 
foil  is  unfruitful  or  incommodioufly  fituated, 
but  uniformly  thofe  which  are  cultivated  by 
negroes  fubje&ed  to  a  cruel  and  ftingy  fyftem 
of  management ;  that  the  moft  laborious  duty 
is  performed  by  the  beft  fed  and  moft  indulged 
Haves }  that  the  more  nearly  the  negro  is  per* 
putted  to  approach  the  condition  of  freedom 
in  his  enjoyments,  his  privileges  and  his  habits, 
the  more  alacrity  does  he  ftiew  in  performing 
the  talk  affigned  to  him.  Tet,  in  fpite  of  thia 
uniform  experience,  fo  few  experiments  have 
been  tried  of  the  mild  and  profitable  fyftem  of 
management,  that  thofe  plantations  into  which 
it  has  been  introduced  are  pointed  out  as  re- 
markable. The  exception  to-  the  general  rule 
is  not  found  in  that  eftate,  of  which  the  proprie- 
tor  prefers  the  commiflion  of  cruelty  and  in- 
}uftice,  to  the  purfuit  of  his  evident  advantage ; 
l)ut  in  that  eftate,  of  which  the  owner  purfues 
the  eafieft  and  moft  profitable-  fyftem  of  ma- 
nagement, notwithftanding  its  moral  refUtude. 
There  appear,  then,  to  be  certain  bad  princi- 
ples inherent  in  the  human  heart,  certain  blind 
paflions  and  movements.of  caprice,  which  con- 
^antly  impel  men,  in  certain  circumftances,  to  a 
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fine  of  condud  as  obvioufly  inconiiftent  witb  &  ^  c  t. 
their  kiterefts  as  repugnant  to  their  duty.  .      '  -* 

The  ill  treatment  of  the  negroes  is  as  unfa- 
vourable to  the  manners  of  the  colonial  fodety^ 
as  it  is  prejudicial  to  the  wealth  of  the  fettle* 
ments.  llie  negroes  are  deprived  of  all  op« 
portunities  of  individual  improvement ;  all 
chance  of  gaining  a  part  of  chat  civilization,  in 
the  midft  of  which  they  are  placed ;  all  poffi* 
bility  of  acquiring  induftrious  habits,  fo  ineom- 
patible  with  the  conilant  exertion  of  cruelty 
and  unjuft  oppreffion*  Where  they  are  allow* 
ed  certain  indulgences,  and  gradually  made  to 
feel  their  own  importance  and  reap  the  re* 
wards  of  voluntary  labour,  by  receiving  certain 
privileges  connefied  with  property,  and  being 
pemntted  to  work  for  the  increafe  of  their  own 
feculiumi  we  may  expe^  the  foundation  to 
be  laid  of  thofe  induftrious  principles  which  are 
the  great  caufe  of  human  improvement,  and 
form  the  bond  of  civilized  fociety.  The  more 
cruelly  and  unjuftly  any  dependent  order  of 
men  are  treated]  by  their  fuperiors,  the  more 
debafed  will  all  their  fentiments  become. 
Where  fear  is  the  only  motive  of  'adion, 
or  the  great  and  predominant  feeling  in  the 
mind,  it  foon  abforbs  every  other  principle, 
and  moulds  all  the  habits  of  thought  to  its 
own  degrading  ibrm.  Where  caprice  is  min- 
Ff4  gled 
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BOOK  gigji  ^jth  tyranny,  the  principle  of  implicit  o# 
bedieace  becomes  ftill  more  corrupting.  No 
general  rules  of  condud  can  be  followed*  The 
body  of  the  wretched  flave  becomes  a  mere 
machine^  aduated  in  all  its  movements  by  a 
power  placed  at  a  diftance  from  it.  Tha  bad 
paflions  of  the  mafter  too,  pollute,  by  the  mere 
force  of  pcample,  the^flave  who  is  fubjed  to 
them  and  can  eftimate  their  full  extent,  tt 
is  partly  from  this  caufe  that  the  fervant  or  the 
beaft  of  a  flave,  is  of  ^11  animated  beings  the 
moft  wretched, 

The  oppreffive  treatment  of  the  negroes  is 
equally  prejudicial  to  the  manners  of  the  whiter 
themfelves.  We  have  formerly  had  occafion 
to  trace  thi$  effed  of  the.  negro  fyftem  in  its 
fiate  of  abufe ;  ^nd  to  remark  the  injuries  a- 
rifmg  from  thence  to  the  extent  and  value,  as 
well  as  to  the  chara^er  of  the  w^^ite  pppula* 
tion.  • 

But  the  moft  fetal  of  all  the  confequences 
which  refult  from  the  corruptions  of  t^e  flave 
fyftem,  are  thofe  that  immediately  affed  che 
lecurity  of  the  colonies.  We  have  often  had 
^n  opportunity^  of  contemplating  the  e&ds  of 
cruel  treatment  upon  the  fidelity  of  the  negroes 
\n  the  different  fettleiments.  In  ftrid  confor- 
mity to  thofe  general  principles  which  the 
beft*  writers  upon  the  human  charader  have; 

(q 
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fo  fuccefsfuUy  explained^  and  in  broad  defi-  sect. 
ance  of  all  the  aUfurd  aflertions,  fo  confident*  .  ^  . 
ly  made  by  the  apologifts  of  the  Weft  Indian 
policy,  it  has  been  proved,  by  the  united  tef« 
timony  of  all  the  authors  whofe  opportunities 
of  information  are  moft  ex^enfive,  that  the 
pronenefs  of  the  negroes  to  revolt,  is  in  pre- 
cife  proportion  to  the  cruelty  and  parfimony  of 
their  mailers.  The  hiftory  of  the  Dutch  co- 
lonies^  contrafted  with  that  of  the  Spanilh 
and  Portugueze  fettlements,  ^  and  (I  fear 
we  may  add)  the  hiftory  of  the  Spanifh  and 
Portuguese  fettlements,  contrafted  with  that 
of  all  the  others,  fumifhes  abundant  proofs 
of  this  ftatement,  in  itfelf  fo  extremely  prob- 
able, that  it  requires  fcarcely  any  fupport  from 
experience  to  gain  belief.  In  all  rebellions, 
the  plantations  where  the  flaves  were  treated 
with  moft  indulgence,  have  fuffered  the  leaft 
from  the  fury  of  ini!urre£i:ion ;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  thofe  eftates  have  generally  been  the 
hotbeds  of  the  rebellion,  or  the  firft  objedts  of 
its  attack,  where  the  overfeer  was  cruel,  and 
the  mafter  avaricious  or  needy ;  where,  of  con- 
fequence,  the  ilaves  were  hard- worked,  fcantily 
provided  with  necefiaries,  and  feverely  or  un- 
juftly  puniihed. 

Tha 
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The  inefficacy  of  mild  treatment^  ia  fpite 
of  all  thefe  fads,  has  been  aflerted  with  a  de- 
gree of  confidence,  more  perha})s  the  refult  of 
mercantile  prudence,  than  of  entire  convi&ion 
on  the  part  of  thofe  whofe  interefts  hacre  led 
them  to  fupport  the  Save  fyftem.  As  a  fpeci- 
men  of  the  manner  in  which  this  important 
branch  ol  the  fnbjeft  has  been  difcufled,  by 
perfons  of  the  defcription  joft  now  mentioned, 
I  ihall  ftate  the  argument  of  Mr  Edwards,  ad- 
duced in  his  Hiftory  of  St  Domingo  ;  a  work 
certainly  containing  much  vahiable  informa* 
tion,  but  conceived  in  a  temper  of  mind  ve« 
ry  different  from  that  in  which  the  moft  dig- 
nified fpecies  of  compofition  ought  to  be  un- 
dertaken; and  apparently  written  more  with 
the  intention  of  making  an  appeal  to  popn- 
kir  feelings  againft  the  caufe  of  the  abolition, 
than  with  the  defign  of  impartially  record^^ 
mg  the  moft  interefting  feries  of  events  that 
has  been  difplayed  in  the  annals  of  the  ne« 
gro  race*  I  ihall  quote  the  argument  in  Mr 
Edwsffds's  own  words.  It  is  introduced  under 
the  form  of  an  anecdote,  after  a  variety  of  in- 
(inuations  urged  in  the  fame  impofing  difguife. 
^  The  largeft  fugar  plantation  on  the  plain^ 
*  (fays  our  author,  in  his  defcription  of  the 
^  firft  infurredion  at  the  Cape,  •)  was  that  of 
<  Monf.  Gallifet,  fituated  about  eight  miles 

*  from 
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*  from  the  town,  the  negroes  belonging  to  *  e  c  t.* 

*  which  had  always  been  treated  with  fuch   -     J    ^ 
^  kindnefs  and  Uberality,  and  pofiefled  fo  many 

*  advantages,  that  it  became  a  proverbial  ex- 
^  preifion  among  the  lower  white  people,  in 
^  fpeaking  of  any  man's  good  fortune,  to  Tay, 
••  iV  e^  heureuH  comme  un  negre  de  Gallifet^  *  (ho 
^  is  as  happy  as  one  of  Gallifet^s  negroes).  M, 
^  Odeluc,  the  attorney  or  agent  for  this  plan« 

*  tation,  was  a  member  of  the  General  Afl 
^  fembly ;  and  being  folly  perfuaded  that  the 
^  negroes  belonging  to  it  would  remain  firm 

*  in  their  obedience,    determined    to  repair 

*  thither,  to  encourage  them  in  oppofing  the 
^  infurgents ;  to  which  end  he  defired  the  af- 

*  fiftance  of  a  few  foldiers  from  the  town- 
^  guard,  which  was  granted  him.  He  pro- 
^  ceeded  accordingly  ;  but  on  approaching  the 
^  eftate,  to  his  grief  and  furprife,  he  found  alf 

*  the  negroes  in  arms  on  the  fide  of  the  re* 
<  bels }    and   (horrid  to  tell !)  their  Jlandard 

*  was  the  body  of  a  white  irfant^  which  they 

*  bad  recently  impaled  on  a  Jlake.     M.  Odeluc 

*  had  advanced  too  far  to  retreat  undifcover- 
^  ed  i  and  both  he  and  a  friend  that  accom- 
^  panied  him,  with  moft  of  the  foldiers,  were 
^  killed  without  mercy.  Two  or  three  only  of 
f  the  patrole  efcaped  by  flight,  and  conveyed 
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^  the  dreadful  tidings  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 

*  town. ' 
The  following  extrad  from  Mr  Clarkfon's 

*  EJfay  on  the  Impolicy  of  the.  Slave  Trade j  *  ♦ 
will  probably  fumiih^  in  the  firft  place,  a  fatis* 
factory  explanation  of  the  flatement  thus  con- 
fidently given  by  Mr  Edwards ;  and  in  the  next 
place,  a  commentary  upon  the  general  fidelity 
of  the  latter  gentleman's  narrative.  ^  In  the 
^  illand  of  St  Domingo  is  an  eflate  which  has 
^  experienced  a  iimilar  change.  The  owner 
^  confidered  himfelf  as  the  father  of  his  flaves ; 
^  he  never  haraiTed  them  with  exceflive  labour ; 
^  he  fed  and  treated  them  fo  well,  and  fo 
^  mild  and  gentle  was  his  government,  that  it 
^  became  a  proverb,  ^^  As  happy  as  a  flave  of 
^^  Gallifet.  "  Thus  treated,  their  increafe  was 
^  rapid.  About  fifteen  years  ago  he  died.  The 
^  prefent  proprietor  has  fince  adopted  a  difier- 
^  ent  fyftem.  His  flaves  continually  decreafe, 
^  and  he  lofes  by  the  change  of  management. ' 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  this  narrative  of 
Mr  Clarkfon,  publiihed  in  1788,  long  before 
the  rebellion,  is  introduced  among  twenty-five 
other  fa£ls  colle£ted,  as  we  are  told' in  the  pre- 
face, from  authentic  information  obtained  by  di- 
rect conmiunication  with  St  Pomingo.  f  The  ob^ 

jed 
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jcS  of  thofe  ftatements  is  entirely  different  from   «  *  c  T. 
the  purpofe  for  which  I  have  ufed  the  authority,  . 

as  will  appear  to  any  one  who  reads  the  above 
quotation.  It  is  in  every  refpeft  highly  pro- 
bable, that  the  ftatement  of  the  total  change  of 
management  is  correft.  Now,  Mr  Edwards  did 
not  publifli  the  firft  edition  of  his  work  on  St 
Domingo  till  eight  years  after  this  narrative  had 
been  given  to  the  world  by  Mr  Clarkfon.  I 
am  very  much  miftaken  if  he  does  not  mention 
Mr  Glarkfon's  writings  in  the  courfe  of  his 
work ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  abfurd  to  fuppofe  that 
he  could  be  ignorant  of  them  ;  and  as  the  paf- 
fage  which  I  have  extraded  is  among  the  argu- 
ments urged  by  the  reverend  author  upon  the  moft 
important  branch  of  the  whole  fubjeft — the  pof- 
fibility  of  keeping  up  the  flave  flocks  without 
importation— it  is  to  be  feared  that  Mr  Edwards 
could  fcarcely  have  omitted  to  perufe  it.  But 
whether  he  did  fo  or  not,  the  charge  which  I 
am  under  the  neceflity  of  grounding  upon  the 
collated  paflages,  is  equally  fatal  to  the  credit  of 
Mr  Edwards's  general  ftatements.  Of  th§  nar- 
rative given  by  Mr  Clarkfon,  the  truth  is  be- 
yond a  doubt ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  fay  whether 
the  rafhnefs  of  Mr  Edwards's*affertions,  admit- 
ting him  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  real  faft,  ' 
or  his  w^nt  of  fidelity,  fuppofing  him  to  have 
read  the  other  account,  throws  the  greatefl  ftaia 
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MO  OK  upon  his  charafler  as  an  hiftorian.  Aiter  finM 
>  '  '  eafy  explanation  which  the  real  ftatemcnt  of  th< 
tranfa£tion  affords,  it  would  be  credulity  indeed 
to  truft  the  other  anecdotes  of  a  fimilar  ftan^^ 
which  Mr  Edwards  has  paraded  in  his  rapidly 
compofed  and  ill-dige(led  performance.  What 
conclunon,  for  inftance,  can  we  draw,  with  any 
degree  of  fafety,  from  the  ftory  of  the  poftil* 
lion,  who,  in  the  rebellion,  was  the  firft  to  a& 
tau:k  and  butcher  a  mafter  that  had  treated  him 
with  marked  kindnefs  ?  *  PdTibly  here,  as  im 
the  £3rmer  inftance,  a  true  narrative  of  this  af- 
fair, reconciling  the  whole  to  the  common  order 
of  occurrences,  may  have  been  publiihed  eight 
years  before  Mr  Edwards  wrote  his  book.  Stitt 
Ms  dare  we  follow  our  author  in  drawing  fuch 
general  condufions  againft  the  efficacy  of  gentle 
treatment,  as  are  contained  in  the  beginnng  of 
the  anecdote  in  page  loo.  (edit.  1801.)  He 
does  not  fcruple  to  infmmte,  ^at  this  ibikafy 
inftance  of  fidelity  and  attachment  forms  an  ex* 
ceptibn  to  the  whole  conduS  of  the  negroes 
during  revolts,  f 

Such  is  the  raih  or  uncandid  mode  of  arga« 
ment  adopted  by  thofe  who  would  prove,  what 
nothing  but  the  ftrongeft  evidence  can  ever  efl!a* 
^  bliih — ^that  the  negroes  are  in  their  nature  dia- 

metrically 
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metrically  oppofite  to  all  the  reft  of  mankind;  that  9ncj. 
kindaefs  and  compaflion  for  their  piisfortunes 
moet$  with  no  return  of  fidelity  from  their  ftubbom 
hearts ;  that  thofe  ads  of  gratuitous  beneficence 
which  attach  all  other  races  of  men  to  their  fu«* 
periors,  only  ferve  to  alienate  the  favage  Afri<* 
can,  in  whom  favours  and  indulgences  produce 
nothing  but  the  blackeft  ingratitude  and  per- 
fidy. No  one  can  entertain  the  flighteft  doubt 
upon  this  fubjed,  after  cafting  his  eye  over  the 
ilatements  which  I  have  given  in  the  Third 
Sedion  of  the  Firft  Book,  borrowed  chiefly 
from  writers  whofe  antipathy  to  the  negroes  is 
extreme,  and  whofe  works  abound  in  the  moft 
abfiird  allegations  againft  the  charader  of  that 
race.  It  is  fufficient  to  mentioi]^  the  teftimony 
of  M.  Malouet,  who,  with  all  his  attachment  to 
the  flave  fyftem,  and  all  his  violent  prejudices 
againft  the  negroes,^  has  laid  down,  in  the 
mQft  unqualified  terms,  the  very  propofition 
"which  I  have  been  maintaining,  and  fupported 
his  general  opinion  by  a  variety  of  fads  that 
came  within  his  perfonal  knowledge,  f  ^  J^//if 
*  jouiffance^  *  (fays  he,  after  defcribing  the  good 
tr^atmeni  experienced  by  the  flaves  on  fome 
eftaies  in  Surinam)  ^  pour  un  ^maitre  fensS  ei 

^  htmaitt 
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BOOK   €  iumain  defe  procurer  ainjtla  reamtpenfe  de  fit 

*  jujlice :  car  Us  habitans  dfnt  je  parle  ont  dam 
.*  leurs  atteliers  une  population  nombreufiy  font 

*  cherh  de  leurs  efclaves^  et  n^eprouvent  jamais 

*  les  defordres  du  marronage :  leurs  propres  ne^ 
^  gres  exierminent  les  Marrons  quand  Us  vien^ 

*  nent  chez  eux.*  This  fad,  it  muft  be  re- 
membered, is  ftated  with  regard  to  the  colony 
which  of  all  others  has  fuflfered  mod  conflantly 
from  negro  rebellion  and  defertion,  and  which 
has  been,  more  than  any  other,  the  fcene  of  do- 
meftic  cruelty  and  oppreflion. 

We  may  conclude,  then,  that  the  maltreat- 
ment of  the  negroes  diredly  and  uniformly  pro- 
motes the  fpirit  of  infurre£tion,  and  that  gentle 
treatment  of  that  unhappy  race  is  as  effentiaily 
neceffary  to  the  fecurity  as  to  the  opulence  of 
the  flave  colonies. 

IL  Next  to  the  bad  treatment  of  the  ne- 
groes, the  greateft  defeft  in  the  Weft  Indian 
fyftem,  is  the  large  proportion  which  the  im- 
ported Africans  bear  to  the  whole  black  popu- 
lation. 

It  requires  no  argument  to  prove  that  the 
newly  imported  flaves  muft  be  infinitely  more 
dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  community  than 
thofe  who  have  been  bom  in  the  iflands.  Whe- 
ther the  Africans,  "partly  ftolen,  partly  pur- 
chafed 
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chafed  (if  there  can  be  fuch  a  thing  as  buying  sect. 
human  beings  with  a  price),  were  originally  .  ^' .  > 
free  or  enflaved  in  their  own  country,  it  is 
tnanifeft  that  the  forcible  tranfportation  of  thofe 
men  is  a  miiery  not  eafily  defcribed,  and  their 
exile  an  affli&ion  which  ihufi  embitter  the 
reft  of  their  lives;  and  furely  the  difference 
of  climate,  and  the  exchange  of  a  life  of  indo- 
lence for  one  of  moft  fevere  labour,  is  a  fuffi- 
cient  grievance  in  itfelf  to  infpire  them  with 
the  utmoft  averiion  for  their  new  fituation^ 
even  if  their  banifliment  had  been  voluntary. 
Although  we  fhould  admit  every  abfurd  affer- 
tion  which  has  been  made  with  refped  to  the 
entire  felicity  of  the  flavcs  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
we  muft  be  convinced  that  this  pidure  of  hap^- 
pinefs  caii  only  apply  to  the  lot  of  Creoles  ;  for 
the  blifs  of  a  ftate  of  Paradife  or  Elyfium  forced 
upon  a  fentient  being  againft  his  will,  amounts 
exa&ly  to  a  contradidion  in  terms. 

Accordingly,  what  we  might  exped  has  uni- 
formly happened;  the  imported  negroes  have 
been  the  firft  to  promote  rebellion,  and  at  all 
times  the  moft  refraftory  and  difcontented  ilaves. 
To  keep  them  in  order,  as  well  as  to  teach 
them  work,  all  the  refoiirCes  of  the  cruelty  that 
forms  the  main  fpring  of  the  flave  fyftem,  have 
been  exhaufted.  And  even  this  feverity  of  itfelf 
is  infuificient ;  for  it  has  been  found  neceflary 
to  incorporate  the  newly  arrived  Africans  with 
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the  old  (lock  by  degrees ;  never  filling  a  plantation 
with  too  great  a  number  of  the  former,  and  dif- 
perfing  them  carefully  among  the  btter,  for  fe- 
curity  and  difcipHne.  Notwithftanding  all  thefe 
precautions,  the  fpirit  of  adventure  has  always 
proved  fufEiciently  ftrong  to  ihcreafe  very  ra- 
pidly the  numbers  of  the  new  hands.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  facilities  of  the  African  tradtt 
have  been  great,  and  the  capital  turned  to  Ac 
colonial  agriculture  extenfive,  the  iflands  have 
been  filled  with  hordes  of  native  AfricanSj^  until, 
in  fome  cafes,  the  numbers  of  bad  fubje&s  were 
fo  much  and  fo  quickly  augmented,  while  the 
neceffiiry  proportion  of  the  Creoles  was  of  courfe 
decreafing,  that  extenfive  and  fatal  rebellioa 
has  been  the  lamentable  confequence.  As  the 
large  docks,  fmall  profits,  and  pecuniary  incum- 
brances of  the  Dutch  planters,  have  rendered 
their  flaves  remarkable  for  bad  treatment,  and 
continual  though  partial  infurredion  or  defer** 
tion,  the,  unexan^led  rapidity  with  which  the 
French  colonies  were  peopled  during  the  ten 
years  previous  to  the  Revolution,  produced,  in 
all  the  fined  parts  of  thofe  fettlements,  fo  fatal 
a  difproportion  between  the  two  kinds  of  ne- 
groes, as  has  fhaken  the  whole  Weft  Indian 
fyftem  from  its  foundation,  and  rendered  its  ex- 
iftence  a  matter  which  many  enlightened  men 
father  wifli  for  than  expeft.  The  hiftory  of 
the  t*rench  colonies  furniihes  as  fatal  a  leflbn 
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of  the  evils  ariiing  from  the  difproportion  of 
Creoles  to  imported  flave$,  rs  the  hiftory  of 
the  Dutch  fettlementt  exhibits  a  pifture  of  the 
evils  arifing  from  the  habitual  feverity  and  op^ 
preifion  of  the  mafters. 

The  eflfefts  of  the  rapid  importation  are 
certainly  more  extenfively  fatal  to  the  fecurity 
of  the  community  which  is  thus  peopled,  than 
the  confequences  of  cruel  treatment.  But  t 
have  mentioned  the  latter  at  the  greater  im* 
perfection  of  the  two,  from  its  prejudicial  ten- 
dency to  the  wealth  as  well  as  to  the  fafety  of 
the  colonies.  The  difproportion  of  Creoles  can- 
not be  laid  to  injure  the  opulence  of  the  planters; 
The  work  performed  by  new  flaves,  is  no  doubt 
much  lefs  confiderable  than  that  which  is  per- 
formed by  Creoles  or  feafoned  flaves :  their  num-; 
bers,  too,  are  more  rapidly  thinned,  both  from 
the  neceffary  ill  ufage  they  receive,  from  the 
change  of  climate,  and  from  the  influence  of 
mental  diftrefs,  as  well  as  unufual  bodily  fa- 
tigue. But  thofe  loffes  are  only  comparative  $ 
they  only  prevent  the  total  amount  or  produce 
of  fervile  labour  from  being  fo  great  as  it 
would  be  were  the  negro  population  equally 
extenfive,  and  all  compofed  of  natives.  T^ie 
rapid,  importation  of  flaves,  with  all  its  dangers 
to  the  fecurity  of  the  colonies,  is,  on  the  whole^ 
beneficial  to  their  weakh,  by  enabUng  all  the 
6  g  a  capital 
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BOOK  capital  of  the  planters  to  find  an  immediate 
and  profitable  employment,  although,  certainly, 
the  profit  would  be  greater  were  it  poffible  to 
employ  the  fame  capital  in  purchafing  a  ilock 
of  Creoles.  It  may,  however,  be  obferved,  that, 
in  the  long*run,  the  fecurity  of  the  iflands  muft 
fumifh  the  fureft  meafure  of  their  opulence, 
and  that,  in  a  confiderable  number  of  years, 
the  caufes  which  mod  endanger  the  internal 
peace  of  the  community,  may  be  reckoned  the 
moft  detrimental  even  to  the  wealth  of  the  pro- 
prietors. In  the  mean  time,  the  fecurity  of 
the  fyftem  is  of  fo  much  more  confequence  to 
both  the  mother  country  and  the  body  of  the 
colonies,  in  comparifon  with  the  increafe  of 
wealth  (however  difproportionate  thofe  confi- 
derations  may  be  in  the  eftimation  of  indivi- 
duals), that  the  commercial  benefits  arifing 
from  the  rapid  importation  of  new  flaves,  can 
in  no  fenfe  of  the  word  compenfate  for  the 
grand  evils  which  flow  dire&ly  from  the  fame 
fource.  And  we  may  confidently  flate  this  as 
one  of  the  chief  defe&s  in  the  ftru&ure  of 
Weft  Indian  fociety. 

Such,  then,  are  the  two  great  flaws  in  the 
prefent  ftru£ture  of  the  American  colonies. 
And  to  any  one  who  fhall  confider  the  matter 
with  tolerable  impartiality,  it  muft  appear  ma« 
nifeft»  that  both  oi  thefe  evils  have  their  origin 
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in  the  power  which  the  Weft  Indian  planters  sect. 
enjoy,  of  increafing  to  any  amount,  and  in  any  .  '  . 
given  time,  their  ftock  of  hands. 

The  cruel  treatment  of  the  negroes  arifes 
evidently  from  the  eafe  with  which  the  ftock 
can  be  kept  up  by  purchafe.  If  a  man  cannot 
buy  cattle,  either  from  want  of  money,  or  from 
the  dearth  or  want  of  the  article,  he  will  breed. 
Although  this  plan  muft  immediately  dimi- 
nifh  his  profits,  he  will  alfo  be  careful  of  the 
lives  and  health  of  thofe  beafts  which  he  al- 
ready pofleflcs.  This  change  will  be  effefted 
in  the  ordinary  oeconomy  of  live  ftock,  by  the 
failure  of  cafh,  or  the  (hutting  up  of  the  mar- 
ket. But  a  much  greater  change  will  be  pro- 
duced by  the  fame  circumftances,  upon  that  fort 
of  management,  if  management  it  can  be  call- 
ed, which  confifts  in  working  out.  certain  kinds 
of  cattle,  by  fcanty  feeding  and  hard  labour  y 
upon  the  plan,  for  example,  which  certain 
poftmafters  adopt,  of  purchafmg  old  horfes,  and 
replacing  the  price  with  a  tolerable  profit,  by 
feeding  the  wretched  animals  as  cheaply  as 
poflible,  and  forcing  them  to  run  as  long 
and  as  often  as  their  limbs  can  fupport  them. 
The  want  of  a  market  muft  either  inftantly 
put  a  ftop  to  this  iniquitous  trade,  or  re- 
duce its  extent  to  a  very  narrow  compafs. 
And  fuch  is  precifely  the  trade  of  the  negro 
G  g  3  proprietors 
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BOOK  proprietors  in  the  European  colonies !  .  Wc 
i  '  .  are  informed^  that  fo  long  as  a  flave  mar- 
ket exifts,  men  find  their  prolfit  in  working 
out  a  certain  number  of  their  flaves,  and  fup- 
plying  the  blank  by  purchafe,  rather  than  by 
breeding.  If  this  deteftable  crime  (I  will  not 
infult  Liverpool,  Briftol,  and  London  by  call- 
ing it  a  trade)  is  really  attended  with  gaxn^  as 
it  certainly  is  but  too  congenial  to  the  paffions 
and  habits  of  ilave-drivers,  we  can  never  ex* 
peft  to  fee  it^  termination^  while  the  poffibitity 
of  perpetrating  it  fubfifts.  But  it  fignifies 
little  to  our  general  argument,  whether  this 
iniquity  is  really  gainful  or  not ;  nay,  whether 
It  exifts  or  not.  The  general  cruel  treatment 
of  the  negroes  cannot  be  denied.  .  Even  they 
y^ho  have  mofi  zealouily  defended  the  flave 
fyftem,  have  admitted^  that  the  oppreiIi9ns  of 
the  negroes  call  for  redrefs,  however  mudi 
thefe  ihen  may  have  differed  from  their  anta- 
gonifts  upon  the  nature  of  the  remedy. 

Th^s  cruelty  of  ufage,  then,  is  an  undeniable 
pil  in  the  (Irudure  of  the  colonial  fociety,  and 
produces  all  thofe  confequences  which  we  have 
lately  beep  contemplating.  Nor  can  it  ever  be 
expe&ed  to  difappear,  while  the  paflions  of  men 
remain  as  blind  as  they  hitherto  have  been;  while 
^heir  prefent  interefts,  or  the  gratification  of 
thqr  caprices,  prevents  them  from  purfuing  their 
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real  advantage ;  and  while    they  retain  the  s  K  c  t. 
means  of  gratifying  their  paflions  or  whims  by       ^ 
throwing  away  a  little  money. 

The  evils  of  the  oppreiEons,  too  common 
all  over  the  colonies,  are  no  doubt  felt  by  thofe 
very  men  who  are  guilty  of  them.  The  evils 
of  the  fudden  importations,  fo  dangerous  to  the 
iafety  of  the  fyftem,  are  alfo  fuch  as  muft  iu 
the  long-run  fall  upon  the  importers.  But 
although  both  thofe  lines  of  condud  aSe£t  the 
fecurity  of  the  colonies^  and  although  the  for« 
mer  affects  alfo  the  wealth  of  the  individual 
planters,  it  is  evident  that,  according  to  a  prin« 
ciple  too  extenfive  in  its  operations  upon  the 
condufl  of  nien,  the  apparent  and  immediate 
is  preferred  to  the  real  and  fubftantial  good; 
and  often  the  indulgence  of  fuch  bad  paflions  as 
do  not  in  the  moment  of  excitement  feem  to 
be  expenfive,  is  purfued  at  the  rifk  of  deftruc* 
tion,  and  with  the  certainty  of  future  lofs.  It 
is  unnecefTary  to  ofier  proofs  that  fuch  is  the 
liatural  fraihy  of  man }  a  frailty  from  which 
few  of  his  plans  are  exempt,  and  which  all 
moralifts  and  divines  have  united  in  deploring. 
Jt  is  in  vain  to  believe  that  the  intereft  alone 
of  Weft  Indian  planters  will  ever  lead  them  to 
that  line  of  conduft  which  is  really  the  moft 
advantageous.  It  is  abfurd  to  expeft  that 
men  will  ever  be  fo  much  reformed  as  to  feek 
Qg4  the 
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the  path  to  enjoyment  or  wealth  which  is  moft 
circuitous,  becaufe  it  is  moft  eafy  and  beneficial 
in  the  long*run.     But  it  is  truly  ridiculous  to 
aiFed  a  belief,  that  this  improvement  will  begin 
upon  the  fpot  where  the  evil  has  firft  origi- 
nated, and  has  been  confirmed  by  habit,  and  to 
twift  our  necks  into  grotefque  and  fantaftic 
poftures,  by  way  of  looking  towards  the  Weft 
Indian  plantations  for  this  vifionary  reforma- 
tion of  the  human  charader.     ^  Where  it  i| 
<  mens  intereft  to  a£t  in  sn  certain  maimer,  we 
^  may  be  aflured  they  will  follow  that  intereft. ' 
True — ^but  it  muft  be  a  near,  a  diftin&  profped 
of  intereft  in  which  we  fhould  confide*     If  the 
yiew  is  either  dimmed  by  diftance,  or  obfcured 
by  paflion,  let  us  not  rejed  the  policy  which 
enjoins  that  nothing  fiiould  be  left  to  the  a* 
jcute  vifion  and   prudent  choice  of  the  per- 
verfe  and  fhort-fighted  animal  we  have  to  deal 
with.     In  the  cafe  of  the  Weft  Indian  flaver 
market,  to  recommend  that  things  ihquld  be 
left  to  their  natural  courfe ;  to  maiiitaiii,  that 
reftriftivp  laws  are  unneceflary  for  inducing 
men  to  purfue  their  own  real  good  ;  and  that 
interfering  with  their  private  plans   may  be 
detrimental  to  the  public  good,  is  a  grofs  and 
intolerable  perverfion  of  the  moft  liberal  and 
enlightened  principle  in  modern  policy.     It  is 
as  contemptible  a  fopbifm  as  the  argument  of 
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my  eothufiaft  who  fliould  infill  upon  the  anni- 
hitadon  of  all  criminal  jurifprudence,  and  re- 
commend the  method  of  reforming  the  worlds 
by  leaving  every  man  to  difcover  that  his  trueft 
happinefs  lies  in  the  paths  of  virtue.  Such,  ar- 
guments are  furely  as  ridiculous,  when  applied 
to  fupport  the  freedom  of  nejgro  importation 
in  the  Weft  Indies,  as  if  they  were  ufed  to 
bring  the  decalogue  or  the  gallows  into  difre- 
pute. 

The  only  effeftual  method  of  preventing 
the  cruel  treatment  of  flaves,  and  deftroying 
the  dangerous  mixture  of  imported  Africans, 
confifts  in  cutting  off  that  fource  which  truly 
feeds  the  paffibns,  and  capricies,  and  fliort- 
fighted  wiihes  of  the  planters.  A  conftant  check 
inuft  be  found  o^t,  which  ihall  at  every  in- 
ftant  arreft  the  arm  of  the  tormentor,  by  fet- 
dng  before  his  face,  in  diftind  and  near  prof- 
peQ,  the  immediate  and  irreparable  deftruc- 
tion  of  his  ftock,  as  the  neceflary  confequence 
of  cruel  treatment.  An  arrangement  muft  be 
contrived,  which  Iball  habitually  lead  the  flave- 
driver  to  refle£t,  that  not  the  eventual,  but 
the  certain  and  inftantaneous  defolation  of  his 
eftate,  muft  be  the  confequence  of  oppreiGve 
tnd  cruel  deportment  towards  the  fole  fup- 
porters  of  his  wealth.  The  planter's  habits  of 
thinking  may  thus  be,  by  fome  fure  means, 
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BOOK  moulded  ioto  a  fteadt  form,  and  hk  condud 
adapted  to  the  interelb,  now  raidered  inaimr* 
diate,  of  his  eftate  and  live  ftock*  Nothing 
mail  be  entroiled  to  that  fi»ur  of  infurre^ioo, 
fo  natural  to  all  the  colonifts^  but  fo  much  di- 
vided and  frittered  down  bj  being  ihared  with 
the  Vhole  community,  as  to  czerc  no  pereep* 
tible  influence  on  the  adions  of  the  individual, 
when  oppofed  by  paflion,  or  caprice^  or  teaq>tiqg 
views  of  perfonal  advantage*  The  difproportion- 
ate  admixture  of  imported  Africans  muft  be  pre* 
vented,  by  the  only  means  which  can  prevent 
or  in  the  lead  d^ree  check  it,  the  pofitive  and 
definite  meafure  of  cutting  off  the  fuppUes  of 
Haves,  and  thus  forcibly  reftraining  the  avarice 
as  well  as  die  cruelty  of  flave-hoUers.  The  only 
plan,  then,  which  can  prevent  the  eftds  of  the 
^ilave  fyfteQi,-~the  only  method  which  can  be 
devifed  for  (lopping  the  crudties  that  irritate 
the  negroes  to  rebellion^  Aunt  the  growth  of 
colonial  opulence,,  and  taint  the  body  of  colo* 
nial  fociety,— *>the  only  refource  which  can  be 
appealed  to,  for  fecuring  the  advances  already 
made  in  cultivating  the  Weft  Indies,  and  for 
preventing  the  increfUe  of  the  moft  fatal  mala- 
dy that  ever  threatened  any  political  fyftem 
with  fudden  dilIblution,-«— the  meafure  formerly 
pointed  out  by  every  confideration  of  found 
policy,  and  now  enforced  hj  the  moft  obvious 
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demands  of  a  menacing  and  awfal  neceffity,  is.  ^  ^J^  ^* 
the  Total  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.    Every 
confideration  of  found  poiiqry  every  view  of 
expediency,  every  call  of  urgent  neceffity,  now 
concur  in  this  recommendation. 

The  queftion  of  abolition,  though  one  of  the 
moft  momentous  that  ever  occupied  the  atteo* 
tion  of  men,  is  extremely  ihort  and  fimple.  The 
whole  argument  is  confined  to  a  very  narrow 
compafs.  If  we  look  to  the  nature  of  the  traffic^ 
its  unnecejary  enormities  are  fufEcient  to  mdkt 
us  forget  the  firft  great  and  effential  objedioft 
which  may  be  urged,  that  it  is  not  a  trade,  but 
a  crime.  We  find  that  it  is  a  crime  of  the  worft 
nature,  radically  planted  in  the  depths  of  injuf- 
tice,  branching  out  into  various  new  forma  of 
guilt,  prone  to  entwine  with  manifold  acTceflbry 
poUutions  not  inherent  in  the  feed,  terminating 
in  every  fpecies  of  noxious  produce  which  can 
blaft  the  furrounding  regions,  and  taint  the 
winds  of  lieaven.  The  men,  then,  who  would 
pfrfuade  us  to  cherifli  fo  monftrous  a  produc- 
tion, becaufe  they  have  given  it  a  liame  borne 
by  the  moft  falutary  and  nutritious  branches  of 
the  focial  fyftem,  are  furely  guilty  of  a  mockery 
CO  our  common  fenfe,  ftill  more  intolerable  thaq 
any  infult  to  our  feelings.  We  can  never  ftop  to 
argue  with  them,  or  to  hear  the  prepofteroua 
wplications  which  they  make  of  principles  pe« 
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culiar  to  things  of  a  nature  eflentially  different 
from  this.  We  cannot  allow  fo  great  an  out- 
rage upon  the  common  forms  of  fpeech,  as  the 
ddPence  of  a  glaring  iniquity,  by  an  appeal  to 
▼lews  that  belong  to  the  great  fource  of  wealth 
and  virtue*— the  commercial  intercourfe  of  man- 
kind. 

The  arguments  which  have  been  engrafted 
on  this  moft  falfe  view  of  the  great  queftion, 
are  if  poifible  ftill  more  abfurd.  Many  of 
them  confift  in  grofs  miftatements  of  fads,  ei- 
ther completely  proved  by  the  evidence  ad- 
duced on  the  fide  of  the  abolition,  or  fo  tho- 
roughly well  known,  that  no  evidence  of  their 
exiftence  was  deemed  neceffary  by  the  enemies 
of  the  flave  fyftem.  Some  of  thofe  topics  are 
drawn  from  the  narroweft  views  of  mercantile 
policy,  and  the  moft  infulting  appeals  to  the 
bad  paflions  of  mankind.  Others  are  deduced 
from*abfurd  ideas  of  natural  law  or  revealed  re- 
ligion, and  fupported  by  allegations  which  were 
inftantaneoufly  proved  to  be  falfe.  To  enter 
into  any  analyfis  of  theffs  arguments^  or  of  the 
fliort  and  latisfadory  anfwers  which  they  have 
received,  would  be  very  unneceffary,  after  the 
ihort  and  fimple  procefs  of  reafoning  by  which 
we  have  been  led  to  conclude  in  favour  of  the 
abolition.  Such  a  difcui&on  of  the  queftion  is 
now  no  longer  requifite.  All  views  of  the  ex- 
pediency 
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pediehcy  of  the  meafure  have  yielded  to  the  sec  t. 
ftrong  and  unanfwerable  convidion  of  its  ne-  .  '  > 
ceffity,  with  which  the  events  of  the  laft  ten 
years  have  infpired  every  impartial  ftatefman. 
It  is  upon  this  high  ground  that  I  wifh  to  reft 
the  final  difcuilion  of  the  queftion ;  without^ 
however,  prefuming  to  infinuate  that  any  rea* 
fons  whatever  can  be  paramount  to  thofe  plain 
notions  of  juftice  (humanity  is  not  an  appro- 
priate term),  which  muft  in  all  the  councils  of 
a  great  and  honourable  nation,  be  of  themfelves 
the  ruling  principle  of  decifion.  The  argu« 
ment  of  neceflity  is  only  introduced  to  fupply 
the  place  of  the  arguments  formerly  drawn 
from  expediency.  That  which  I  muft  be  bold 
to  call  the  fundamental  point,  the  folid  and  re- 
fiftlefs  argument,  is  the  appeal  to  the  common 
•  principles  of  juilice. 

Although,  however,  I  do  not  mean  to  enter 
into  the  difcuflions  which  formerly  occupied 
mens  minds  upon  this  queftion,  before  the  teft 
of  experience  had  furniihed  us  with  unanfwer- 
able arguments ;  yet  may  it  not  be  ungrateful 
to  record  a  very  few  of  the  affertions  made 
by  the  fupporters  of  the  flave  fyftem,  as  a 
fpecimen,  for  the  information  of  thofe  who  are 
not  accuftomed  to  wade  through  the  mafs  of 
ephemeral  matter,  in  which  the  difcuflion  is  tn 
be  found. 
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■  o  o  K         I.  por  the  moft  outrageous  violation  of  mo- 
*       '    .  deration  in  this  argument,  the  moft  ludicrous 
and  hyperbolical   extraragance  in  defence  of 
the  Have  fyftem,  we  muft  look  to  the  writings 
of  the  French  colonifts.    They  have  a&ually 
maintained,  that  the  negro  trade  is  the  only 
means  of  civilizing  the  interior  of  the  great  A* 
frican  continent ;  that  the  natural  coaftitution 
of  the  negroes  is  utterly  repugnant  to  the  cIk 
mate  in  which  they  are  bom ;  that  they   muft 
be  tranfplanted  to  the  milder  regions  of  the  npw 
world,  and  civilized,  by  main  force.    The  illuf- 
tradon  or  analogy  by  which  this  truly  lingular 
argument  is  elaborately  fupported>  prefents  us 
with  an  aUurdity  if  poiible  more  flagrant.    It 
is  maintained,  that  if  the  Mexicans  (who  it 
feems  were  alfo  boVn  in  a  climate  incompatible 
with  their  conftitutions)  had  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tages of  tranfplantation  like  the  happy  negroes, 
we  fliould  not  have  witneiTed  the  total  extinc- 
tion of  their  numerous  race  :  and  this  is  calkd 
the  evidence  of  experience  in  &vour  of  the  flave 
trade.     I  am  confident  that  every  reader  will 
be  aftoniihed,  when  he  obferves  the  name  of 
Barr6  St  Venant  cited  as  the  author  of  fudi  ar- 
guments.   The  above  ftatemeat  is  almoft  a  li- 
teral tranflation  from  his  words ;  and  although 
M.  Malouet  difapproves  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  argument  is  pufhed,  his  approbation  of  the 
general  principles  of  M.  Barr6  is  unqualified, 
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tod  he  explicitly  fiipporto  the  other  congenial  sect. 
theme  of  his  countryman,  the  only  part  of  this 
argument  which  has  found  its  way  into  Great 
Britain,  that  the  negroes  in  the  Weft  bidies  are 
much  happier  thsm  the  European  pealkntry.  * 
But  will  the  reader  believe  that  a  ftill  more  fla- 
grant ittfiilt  has  been  offered  to  the  common 
fenfe  of  mankind  in  purfuing  the  fame  topics  ? 
WiH  it  be  conceived,  without  adually  refer- 
ring to  M.  Barry's  words,  f  that  he  imputes  Ac 
origin  of  the  flave  trade  among  the  Spaniards, 
entirely  to  their  Kberal  views  of  beneiSting  man- 
kind, their  rational  plans  of  promoting  the  hap- 
pinefs  and  civilization  of  Africa ! 

^  On  auroil  de  la  feim*  (fays  he)  *  h  croire 
^  aujaurd^buiy  que  at  fid  far  un  motif  ^huma^ 
^  mti  ^e  Its  E^agnols  allerentj  les  frenders 
^en  1 50 J,  cberchtr  des  negres  i  la  e6te  tPA^ 
^fi'iqucj  pQur  fupflier  Its  foibles  Mtxicains  dans 
<  le  travail  des  cohmes.     Voyant  que  les  peupks 

*  eenquis  etoient  trvp  finhles  pur  JUpporter  le 
^  truvail  dans  leur  pap  natal — Voyant  enfinte 
^  que  les  negres  ^  placfs  fius  un  ciel  brulanty  rejide- 
«  rmnf  mi  ewe  fous.un  cUmat  tempere -^Veyant 

*  injin  que^  de  terns  immemorial^  Pefdavage  exijhit 

*  en  Afrique  avec  des  tara&eres  plus  hideux  que 

^daris' 

^^^^■■^■^^— — — i— — ^— — ^—i  ——I  ■— — ■  M     1 

♦  Barrc  St  Vcnant,  CoL  Mod.  chap.  V.  Vl.  &  VII.- 
-— Malouety  Mem.  fur  la  Colonies,  torn.  IV*  p.  77.  &  84. 
See  alio  «  Memotre  fur  refdavage  des  Negret,  '  in  torn.  V. 

t  P-  40. 
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BOOK*  Jam  aucune  autre  cantricj  its  erurent  kurrendn 
^    ^'    ,  «  un  hnfirvice  di  Us  utirtr  de  kun  rtpaires^ 

*  four  enfaire  dis  labmrturs.  * 

After  this^  we  are  not  furprifed  to  find  our 
author  ezprefs  a  Ibrt  of  regret  that  France  was 
fo  long  of  following  this  glorious  example,  and 
then  exultingly  enumerate  the  blei&ngs  of  the 
flave  trade, 

^  Ci  iCeft  que  cent  vingt  ans  apris  que  Us 
^  Franfois  Us  imtereni. 

^  Cette  tentative  a  fertUisS  une  fartie  du  mu^ 
<  veau  nrnnde  ;  elU  a  donne  de  muvelUs  jauiffances 
^  a  Pancien  ;  bien  canduite  elU  auroit  aggraiuU  la 

*  projperiti  des  deux  bemi^beres.  *  * 

He  may  doubtlefs  derive  fome  confolaticm  to 
his  patriotic  feelings  of  regret,  from  the  confi* 
deration  that  his  countrymen,  though  late,  have 
been  fuch  ftrenuous  and  fucce&ful  imitators  of 
the  Spaniih  philanthropy,  f  * 

2.  The  lame  men  who  have  aflerted  that 
the  negro^  are  happier  in  the  Weft  Indies  than 
in  their  own  country^  and  enjoy  more  of  the 
comforts  of  life  than  the  peafantry  of  Europe, 
might  well  be  ezpeded  to  deny  all  the  allega- 
tions of  bad  treatment  which  have  been  fo  often 
.  brought  againft  the  planters^  as  well  as  the  flave- 

traders. 

•  P.  40,  t  Note  W  w. 
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(racier^.    In  Britain,  where  this  qucftldn  under-  ^  ^  c  r, 
^ent  the  moft  foleniii  and  ample  difeuffion,  the 
finiends  bf  the  flaVe  fyftera  had  etery  opportu- 
iu<y  of  bringihg  forward  all  their  proofd.     The 
firft  debates' which  took  pliice  were  introduced 
by  the  flaVe-car^irig  bill ;  and  the  mdft  remark- 
able tircumftance  attending  this  difcufBon,  wsis 
ihe  grofs  prerarication  of  the  witnefles  brought 
forward  by  the  Opponents  df  the  meafiire.     The 
flave  trade  iibolition  bill  was  oppofed  with  equal 
teal ;  tod  the  idifficuldes  ilnder  which  ks  advo« 
6ates  laboured  in  adducing  their  proof,  muft  be 
'evident  to  every  one  ^ho  rcfleSs  that,  from 
the  very  nkture  of  the  cafe,  almoft  all  the  wit- 
iiefles  had  neceffarily  an  intereft  in  concealing, 
br  modifying^  or  perverting  the  truth,  in  fo  fetr 
as  it  was  unfavourable  to  the  planters  and  flavd- 
traders,  while  alnK)ft  every  one  of  the  wimefles 
brought  forward  in  exculpation,  were  knmediate- 
ly  concerned  ih  the  charges,  being  in  h6t  the 
tery  parties  accufed^    Notwithftanding  this,  any 
perite  who  ftudies  wkh  tolerable  attention  that 
invaltiable  mafs  of  information  which  the  Com- 
mittee of  1789  have  coUe&ed  in  their  Report, 
fiiuil  be  convinced,  as  thd  Houfe  of  Commons 
iil^ere,  that  the  whole  cafe  cfi  the  petitioners  wais 
dearly  made  ont^    As  a  fpecimen  of  the  man- 
n^  in  which  their  opponents  attempted  to  vin- 
dicate the  planters  from  all  charge  of  cruelty, 
VOL.  11/  H  h  I 
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»ooK  I  fk^li  tquifcribc  a  p«flage  fo»  Sir  WUiim 
>  7'  "i^oung'ft  Tour  to  tbe  Windward  Ifl^ds.  Tb^ 
tour  appeari  to  have  been  uadertaken  diniii^ 
the  greaceft  beati  pf  the  negro  qa^ieni ;  ^nd 
the  account  of  it  pebiilhed  by  the  trawUcr  (^hp 
was  <Mie  of  the  chief  oppofen  pf  the  ^olitioff) 
feems  to  be  given  to  the  world,  with  the  p^xif/t 
view  of  biaffisg  the  public  inind,  in  iE^WKW  ft 
the  gentle  treatment  of  the  Weft  Ipdiap  fl??ef. 
It  is  pnhliflied  in  the  fame  volnme  with  ffii  £4- 
Wards's  Hiftory  of  $1;  Dc^^iingo,  9i|4  (9  aU  ap« 
pearuure  for  the  Ivne  purpoCe. 

The  very  fiiil  day  that  the  toviSi  lt^o4$  9 
the  Weft  Indies,  he  deMvers  the  rcjGtik  isf  l^i 
obfervattons  upon  the  ft«te  of  the  flaves ;  ^ifiWF 
that  they  appear  <o  be  abjeft  and  h^ipble ;  a- 
fcribes  to  them  the  ^reatdt  pride  w4  JSeif^iia- 
portance ;  compares  their  manpieta  and  w^  id 
thofe  of  the  Roman  flaves,  n^y  to  thofe  of  ^ 
flaves  ponrtrayed  by  the  Roaian  drMM$iftt, 
who  were  of  coiuCe  much  more  nfy^ifi 
their  chara&ers  and  convecfation  than  the  oii^ 
ginals  in  real  life^«  Such  acconnt^,  to  % 
the  leaft  of  them,  fnrely  prove  a  great  dca|l 
too  much ;  and  the  fame  remark  might  havie 
been  applied  to  the  foUowtog  pa^ge,  had  we 
not  pofiefled  a  more  pofitive  contradi&ion  of 

th^ 

*  Young*!  Tour,  apid  £dwanSi's  Wett  ladaes^  toL  lit 
p.  a6>« 
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th^  CQnfjufion  dtMftx  firooa  the  fa£U  contained  '  c  ^  T. 

wit.  T_  ^       ^ 

^  I  particularly  noticed  every  negro  whom  I 

*  met  or  overtook  on  the  road.  Of  thdfe  I  couni«> 
<  edetevenwho  were  dre&d  as  field  negroes,  with 
'  oqly  trowfers  on }  and  adverting  to  the  evi- 

*  dence  on  the  ilave  trade,  I  particularly  remark* 
^  ed  that  not  one  of  the  eleven  had  a  fingle  mark 

*  or  fear  of  the  whip.  We  met  or  overtook  a 
^  great  many  other  negroes,  but  they  were  dreff- 

*  ed«  P^ifling  through  Mr  Greathead's  large 
^  eitate,  I  oh£?rved  in  the  gang  one  welUlook- 

*  ing  negro  woman,  who  had  two  or  three 
^  wheals  on  her  fhoulders^  which  feemed  the 
^  eSeSi  of  ^Ii  old  puniflunent. '  *  But  even 
this  foUta^  exception  to  the  general  good  ufage 
of  the  flaves  pur  to^rifl  explains  away ;  for  he 
afterwards  lays,  f 

^  Never  paiEng  a  Qave  without  obferving  his 
^  bacJc,  either  in  the  Qeld^  or  on  the  road,  or 
^  wenches  wafliing  in  the  rivers^  I  have  &en  not 
^  one  back  yparl^  hef^des  that  of  ^  woman 

*  obferved  before  op  Mr  Qreathead's  e/b^te  (in 
^  whom  I  qiay  bi$  mift^en  as  to  th^  cfiufe), 
^  and  ope  new  fiegro  uQfold  at  Kingfton,  whp 

Hh  2  ^  foun4 

*  Young's  Toor,  ^  Edvmdt'i  Weft  Indiei,  toL  III. 
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B  o  6  K  «  found  means  to  explain  to  me  that  he  traa 
^  fumfumnCd  (flogged)  by  the  furgeon  of  the 
^  ihip,  and  he  feemed  to  have  had  two  or  three 

•  ftrokes  with  a  cat. ' 
Now,  unfortunately  for  all  this  indudion  of 

fafts,  we  meet  with  the  following  note  by  Idr 
Edwards,  upon  the  pafiage  firfl:  quoted.  ^ 

*  In  the  Weft  Indies,  the  punifhment  of 
^  whipping  is  commonly  inflided,  not  oa  the 
'  backs  of  negroes  (as  praftifed  in  the  difcq>luie 
^  of  the  Britifh  foldiers),  but  more  humanely, 
^  and  with  much  lefs  danger,  on  partes  pofU^ 

*  riores.  It  is  therefore  no  proof  that  the  nc^ 
^  groes  whom  Sir  William  Young  infpe£I:ed  had 
^  efcaped  flagellation  becaufe  their  flioulders  bore 
^  no  impreflion  of  thetcrhip.  This  acknowledge- 
'  ment  I  owe  to  truth  and  candour, ' 

,  The  praife  of  candour  we  cannot  award  to 
this  note,  becaufe  Mr  Edwards  was  the  firft 
publifher  of  this  trad,  and  becaufe  every  man 
who  knew  any  thing  about  a  Weft  Indian  plan- 
tation, would  of  himfelf  have  inftantly  per- 
ceived  the  unfaimefs  of  the  inference  from 
the  ia&s^-^an  inference  which,  on  Sur  Wil- 
liam's part,  may  only  have  been  ignorance, 
but  on  the  part  of  Mr  Edwards  muft  have 
been    faJfehood.     It  is    fcarcely  neceflary  to 

add, 

-  -  ■■   -  ^ —  - 

*  Yoaog'«  Tour,  f^Edwaidt'i  Weft  Indies  toLUQP 
p.  267. 
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add,  that  the  favourable  account  of  the  negro  sect. 
ponUbment  in  this  note,  is  as  falfe  as  the  al-  .  ^  . 
lufion  to  Britiih  military  difcipline  is  infidious. 
But  the  fubftance  of  the  note  is  yaluable,  becaufe 
k  fumiihes  an  authentic  refutation  of  the  £f« 
iay  upon  negro  happineis,  which  runs  through 
Sir  William's,  whole  narrative.  What  truft 
fliall  we  repofe  in  the  portraits  of  this  artift, 
when  he  paints  to  us  the*  wit,  honour,  pride,  c 
contentment,  gambols,  mirth  and  comforts  of 
the  Haves,  after  we  have  foupd  him  fo  fuper- 
fidally  acquainted  with  the  oeconomy  of  Weft 
Indian  property?  Nay,  what  confidence  can 
we  place  in  the  negative  evidence  of  the  other 
great  Weft  Indians,  when  we  find  one  of  the 
moft  wealthy,  intelligent,  and  re^edable  mem- 
bers of  this  body,  fo  ill  informed,  or  fo  duped  by 
his  fubordinate  agents  ?  It  may  farther  be  re^ 
marked  as  a  Angular  circumftance,  that  Sir 
William  Young  ihould  not  have  added  fome 
retradation  of  his  general  alTertions  in  the  laft 
edition  (1801)  from  which  I  quotp^  He  is 
himfelf  the  editor  after  the  death  of  Mr  Edr 
wards;  and  he  publiihes  the  text  with  his 
friend's  notes,  exa&ly  as  he  had  written  it  at 
a  time  when,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  he  was  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  miftatement  he  was  giving  to 
ibe  world. 

H  h  3  3,  Jt 
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3.  It  is  fcarcely  credible,  that  <ncn  fli^ld  have 
been  found  abfurd  enough  to  defeild  tfa^  lyfterti 
of  negro  flavery  upon  abftraft  principles,  t 
have,  however,  given  one  fpecimen  of  this  modie 
of  argument  from  the  writings  of  the  Frcflch 
planters.  The  Britiih  planters  and  theti*  a- 
gents  have  fallen  confiderably  fliort  of  thcit 
foreign  brethren 'in  this  line  of  abfurdity  :  but 
fomething  of  the  very  fame  nature  may  hd  ittct 
wirii  in  the  tenor  of  their  reafonings.  They 
have  maintained,  that  in  all  ages  flavery  has  ex- 
ifted ;  that  a  worfe  kind  than  thatt  of  the  negroes 
was  known  to  the  moft  celebrated  Nations  of 
antiquity ;  anci  that  Chriftianity  itfelf  approves 
of  the  institution.  If  Parliamentary  Reports 
may  be  traded^  thofe  arguments  were  brought 
iforward  in  a  very  elaborate  fjpeech,  delivered 
by  the  agent  for  Jamaica  in  the  Houfe  of  Com* 
mons,  when  the  abolition  was  firft  debated.  To 
all  fucb  appeals  it  may  be  anfwefed,  that  they 
are  partly  nugatory,  partly  falie,  and  partiy  im- 
pious. The  defence  of  negro  flavery,  by  a  refer- 
ence to  its  antiquity,  is  nugatory  ;  for  what  an- 
tiquity  can  juftify  a  crime  I  .  The  affi^rtioa,  that 
the  lot  of  the  enfiayed  negroes  is  lefs  hard  thap 
that  of  the  Roman  and  Greek  ffaves,  is  com* 
pletely  fiiMe.  The  appeal  to  the'Gofpel  iii  its 
behalf,  is,  I  devoutly  believe,  moft  unanthoHfed 
by  any  di^um  in  that  bleffed  difpenfation.  But 
•"    '      ■     ■    •■'  if 
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if  fticft  sr  di^uM  fliould  be  found  in  Ac  Sacred  •  *,p  "^^ 
Writings,  its  tMsll  repugnance  to  the  whole  fpi« 
lit  of  the  fjKtenty  is  a  fuMdent  proof  of  its  be- 
ing interpolated.  IF,  on  the  odiier  hand,  ks  in« 
terpohtion  be  denied,  I  hcfitate  not  to  decl^, 
dlat  there  i^  an  end  of  aU  rational  £udi  in* 
Clvriftianity ;  for  what  canr  more  decifively  dit 
prove  the  divine  origin  of  any  fyftem  of  bdief, 
than  its  inculcating  or  fandiohing  the  flavery  of' 
the  Weft  Indies  ? 

4«  The  ground  which  the  adviocaiei  of  the^ 
itave  trade  occupiedy  m  order  to  meet  the  ar- 
guments of  expediency,  was  in  niany  refpeds 
as  extravagantly  high  as  that  upon  which  they 
built  their  defence  of  its  humanity  and  juftice. 
A  traf&c,  which  at  the  utmoft  never  employs 
more  than  five  thoufand  feamen,  has  been  calU 
ed  the  pillar  of  the  Britiih  navy,  A  traffic 
\^hich  deftroys  more  failors  in  one  year,  than 
all  the  other  branches  of  trade  put  together 
deftroy  in  two;  a  traffic  which  is  in  fad 
the  grave  of  our  ableft  feamen,  has  been  ex- 
tolled as  their  bed  nurfery.  A  commerce, 
in  which  a  million  and  a  half  Sterling  was 
never  employed  at  any  time^  and  which  is^ 
beyond  any  other,  fubjeft  to  vaft  rilk  and 
unavoidable  flownefs  of  returns,  has  been  de- 
fcribed^  as  the  grand  pillar  of  the  Britifb  com- 
iqer<;e.  The  mofb  extravagant  falfehoods  have 
H  b  4  been 
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B CO  ic   ^cn  hhzoxxfid  forth  to  fapport  thofc  ^cgSr. 

V  /  ■>  cions.  But  fpr  a  full  refutation  of  them»  I  re- 
fer my  reader  to  the  Report  of  th^  Committee. 
17889  if  indeed  any  zntyrcf  is  aecefli^y  ;  for» 
admitting  al)  thaf  can  ^e  faid  in  favour  of  che. 
traffic,  ^ither  as  a  nurfery  of  feamen  or  a. 
Ipurce  of  mercantile  opulenpe;^  if  the  imme* 
diate  copfequence  of  continuing  th^  tr^de  muft 
be  the  lofs  of  the  colonie^^  or  jhqr  tptal  de- 
rangement  as  a  valuable  pofleifion,  furely  every 
argument  of  jihis  nature,  in  favour  of  the  flave 
tr^ide,  turns  with  in^reafefl  forpip  ^S^P^  ^^^ 
end  for  which  it  ^^  advanced^  jpa^yph  a$ 
the  lofs  of  the  African  trade  wjU  fall  tyith 
redoubled  and  fat^l  effed  ppoii  the  Rational 
profperity,  when,  by  ^,  fhort  delay ^  the  traffic 
has  gro\^n  ^  importance^  and  has  drawn  along 
with  i^  another  branch  of  commerce  infinitely 
more  valuable  j^nd  extenfiyp.  Althpugh  the 
abolition  were  not  to  prfyent  opr  total  deftrucr 
tion  in  the  Weft  Jn^diej,  it  is  evidently  advan- 
tageous if  it  only  divides  thp  Iqfs,  an(|  prevents 
the  {hock  from  being  felt  all  at  oncp.  The 
capital  employed  ii)  the  Qave  tfade^  wiU  eafily 
find  other  employment  in  the  trade  of  African 
cpmmodipes,  pr^  if  that  opening  is  infuffi* 
cient,  \n  the  other  braiiches  of  foreign  trade. 
It  is  a  capital  returned  more  floanrly  than  any 
Rthcr,  and  with  greater  rifk :  it  is,  therefore, 
peculiarly  adapted  to  find  its  way  into  thg 
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the  £aft  In4ian.  trade,  which,  ^e  nuty  be  aU  , ['- 

Wed  to  hQ^  will  ere  long  be  opened*  If  the 
Save  traiif  were  to  be  abolifhed  only  with 
the  downi^  of  the  colooial  fyftem,  (admitting 
tjiat  to  be  inevitable  which  would  moft  pro*, 
bably  be  prevented-  by  the  immediate  aboli- 
^on)^  then  two  capitals  would  at  once  be 
tlirowQ  out  of  employment  inftead  of  one,  and 
a  much  greater  ihock  given  to  the  national 
credit.  It  h  unneceflary  to  obferve,  that  when 
%  nation  loCes  any  branch  of  commerce  or  ma- 
]iufadure>  in  which  it  has  long  been  engag-* 
<;d>  the  neceflity  of  fliifting  all  the  capital  fo ' 
employed*  is  only  dangerous  in  proportion  to 
ifkf  fuddetmefs  of  its  oeeurrence. 

But  we  are  told^  that  if  the  Britiih  were  to 
a))olift  the  Have  trade,  the  French  and  Dutch 
urould  take  it  up.  This  is  indeed  a  contemp.- 
tjble  fophifm  y  and  fuch  I  will  call  it  in  fpite 
of  the  high  names  which  have  fandioned  it. 
For,  in  i£ejir^  place,  if  Britain  fubftantiaU 
ly  aboliihes  the  trade^  Q^c  muft  prevent  the 
importation  of  flaves  into  her  colonies  from 
i^hatever  jt^uartfr.*  The  ihar^  of  the  Britifh 
flave  tr;^de,  ^len,  which  can  fall  to  France 
and  Holland,  will  only  be  that  part  which 
Britain  formerly  carried  on  for  the  fupply 
of  the  French  and  Dutch  fettlements ;  a 
part  of  no  confiderabk  magnitude,  and  Uable 

every 
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vooK  cfdtf  Alj  ibht  Aniliitflied  by  thtf  ibtreife 
^'  of  comiHerte,  or  dici  alceratiod  of  tntde-faiwi 
in  Frances  and^Hdltand.  AtK,  fak  tfie  Mil 
plac^9  nay  not  the  lafiie  tfgimielkt  fye  itfed  hi 
France  and  HoftaAd  to  oppofe  the  aAofitioaf 
It  has  m  h6t  been  enkployed  by  the  f  tench 
and  Dutch  colonifts  e^^^y  in  the  fame  ternU  :^ 
So  that  i  trade  of  iniquity  dind  Oi^ttit  is  to  be 
fapported  to  all  etehiSty,  becaufe  each  of  the 
pztntz  engaged  id  it  may  fafy,  t^at  the  otheri 
ihight  continue  it !  the  tde  of  the  fame  argu- 
ment  it  the  faih^  fhne  by  alt  the  parties,  is  z 
complete  demonlttafion  of  itsr  abfutdity.  Sure- 
ly in  the  feafon  of  peice,  fome'  communication 
slight  be  opened  between  the  diBerent  powers 
engaged  in  cobnial  a^ir(,  and  ilnion  of  viewr 
dfefted  Upoa  fo  important  a  fubjed. 

We  may  alfo  tetttirk^  that  if  the  African 
tradetlg  of  Britain  Wefe  to  give  it  up,  andf  if  piirt 
pf  the  capital  empToyeditf  ofhet  Countries  were 
to  flow  towards  the  blank  fpace  left  by  Brftain, 
ai  mnch  of  the  Brftiflit  capital^  (tsLAsfen-ed  fronr 
the  tri&de;  WottM  finxt  immedisfte  employment 
in  fupplyin]^  the  demtodi  of  thofe  dthef  coon* 
trier,  as  couhi  fill  the  bhml^oecalfened*  there 
by  the  new  amngement.  Btrt  aH  fears  of  our 
Ibmdhig  alone  in  this gfeat  meafbre  afeground- 
lefsi    We  hare  been  the  chief  traders,  I  mean, 

the 
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Art  ritiglcofeps  hi  the  crime.  Let  tts  be  Ae  Afft  «^  g  t, 
»  repent,  ind  fet  ah  ctetriiSte  df  fetofHiztioli.  .  ^  , 
it  becomes  the  dignity  of  tiresft  JBititaitl  to  take 
tl^  lea^,  and  to  traft  that  het  ei^athple  will  be 
followed.  No  great  refotnt  ha^  eve)*  takeii 
]Hace  in  one  part  of  the  int^rilarional  and  in« 
f^olottial  lyftems^  i^ithoilt  i  fiihilar  change' 
bditg  foott  etfeaed  in  alt  thd  dthet  parts ;  ^ 
stnd  the  meafure  which  is  adopted  iii  order  to 
prevent  the  ruin  of  the  dritifh  colonies,  will 
ftirely  be  iihhated  by  the  dtber  itates,  whofe 
edlonies  are  ezpofed  to  (lill  ttiott  iminiheht 
dangers  from  th6  httte  qiiarter. 

$.  I'he  h&  view  of  the  queftion,  to  which 
t  flxall  alhide  is,  that  of  the  cohfequences  ap- 
prehended to  the  Weft  Indies  frotii  the  aboIi« 
donw  It  is  find,  thstt  ihi  negro  population  canhof 
toe  kept  np  without  impOrtitibh.  A  full  fefu« 
tttion  at  this  aiE^rtion  may  b6  found  in  various 
patt^  6f  thi  preceding  page^.  £ut  the  matfer 
refts  on  phdn  and  undeniable  fads;  The  of- 
ficial Reports  from  the  different  iflands,  have 
clearly  proved  the  poi&bility  of  breeding  a  f«f-  ^ 
ficient  nanb«  to  foffiy  ^  tke  bkaik«  oc^i^ 
fioned  by  dkadts^  and  even  to  intfeafe  the  ftoitlt- 
in  the  natural  W^y.  f    And  be  Who  would  fee 
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B  o  o  K  a  complete  view  of  all  this  argument,  founded 
V  '  .  upon  h&s  of  infinite  variety,  and  unqueftion- 
able  authenticity,  may  confult  the  very  diftind 
and  comprehenfive  ftatement  of  Mr  Clarkfony 
in  his  *  Ejffay  an  the  Impolicy  of  the  Slave  Trade ;  * 
a  work  replete  with  found  fenfe,  diftinguiihed 
by  temperate  views  of  a  queftion  feidom  dif- 
cufled  in  fo  calm  a  fpirit,  and  abounding  with 
ample  information  upon  the  whole  details  of 
this  extenfive  fubje&.  * 

Let  us,  then,  confider  to  what  the  argu* 
ments  of  commercial  expediency  amount,  ad- 
mitting that  the  continuance  of  the  trafBc  is 
not  inconfiftent  with  the  exiftence  of  the  Weft 
Indian  fyftem.  The  only  clafies  of  men  who 
can  be  affected  by  the  meafure,  are  the  African 
traders  in  the  mother  country,  and  the  pro* 
prietors  of  plantations  which  have  been  pur- 
chafed  with  the  view  of  extending  their  culti- 
vation* The  European  traders  may  eafily  find 
employment,  in  the  other  branches  of  domeftic 
and  foreign  commerce,  for  that  capital  which 

the 

*  *  It  18  uofertuna^e  that  we  have  no  ^U  account  of  the 
fpkadtd  ontiOQ  deUveicd  by  IbCr  Pitt,  upon  the  great  dit- 
cuffion  of  the  flave  trade*  If  we  may  jjodgc  horn  the  fpcd- 
mens  publifhed  of  that  performance,  it  muft  have  been  one 
of  the  moft  mafterly  efiPorts  of  his  unrivaDed  geniut,  diftii»-> 
2^i(hed  at  once  by  the  higheft  perfe6Uon  of  doqucnce*  and 
by  a  deameb  of  reafoning  amounting  to  the  predfion  ami 
Tigour  of  geometrical  invefti^tion. 
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the  ordinary  traffic  with  Africa  does  not  ab-  ^  ^J^  '^^ 
forb.  At  any  rate,  their  number  and  import- 
ance deferves  little  conlideration  ;  and  the  i- 
dea  of  indemnification  to  them  for  the  lofs, 
would  be  as  abfurd  as  if  all  the  merchants  of  a 
country  were  to  demand  public  aid,  becaufe 
the  public  meafures  of  juftifiable  hoftility  ex- 
cluded them  from  foreign  markets  ;  or  all  the 
monopolifts  of  a  certain  branch  of  traffic,  were 
to  require  a  compenfation  for  the  lofs  of  that 
commerce  which  the  wifdom  of  the  Legiflature 
Ihould  lay  open  to  all. 

The  other  clafs  of  perfons  injured,  are  only 
fubjeded  to  the  want  of  what  they  might  o« 
cberwife  have  gained,  or  at  the  utmoft  to  a 
trifling  inconvenience.  They  ftill  poffefs  an  e- 
quivalent  for  their  purchafe-money.  If  they 
are  not  fatisfied  with  the  flow  accumulation  by 
means  of  natural  increafe,  they  may  fell  again, 
and  remove  their  (lock  to  another  channel. 
They  cannot  now  fulfil  their  expeftations  of 
acquiring  a  rapid  fortune  by  clearing  the  land, 
becaufe  the  price  of  negroes  will  rife,  of  ra- 
ther, for  fome  years,  there  will  be  no  poffi- 
bility  of  purcfaafing  flaves.  But  this  is  no 
real  or  abfolute  lofs  which  can  juilify  their  de- 
mands of  an  equivalent.  Suppofe  that  the 
Britifh  Cabinet  were  difpofed  to  annul  the 
Methuen  treaty}  would  it  be  neceflary  firft 
to  coofnlt  all  thofe  merchants  who^  on  the 
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f  o  o  K  £i|tb  of  it,  had  reiBoved  to  Portpgalt  or  fettled 
a  correfpondeoce  ynth  that  country,  or  refted 
their  (lock  i|i  French  wines,  or  bought  wool- 
lens to  fupply  the  market  of  lilbon  ?  Or^ 
fuppofe  th»t  the  £aft  Indiw  monopoly  were 
aboliihed,  would  the  holders  of  bdi^  ftock 
have  a  claim  for  indemnificalion  j  or  wooM 
the  capitalifts,  who  bad  Iai4  out  thehr  mon^ 
in  (hares  of  Eafl  In4ia  veflels,  os  in  loans  te 
captains  and  traders,  have  a  right  to  demand 
compepfation  ?  But  tbefe  cafes  are  much 
more  favourable  to  fuch  claips  than  the  (mp 
which  we  are  confidering.  SuppoGs  that  a 
number  of  c^pitali{ls  have  veiled  tli^f  ftock  ia 
the  threis  ftcr  cetfts.  at  (he  end  of  a  long  war, 
from  the  full  coniidettce  that  the  valw  of  the 
funded  property  will  in  a  few  moaths  rife 
twenty  or  thirty  per  ceei. ;  if  the  natfonal  ho- 
aour  is  iofulted,  n^ull  all  thofe  ftockholder^  be 
indemnified  for  their  probable  difaf^ojntmea^ 
before  a.  war  can  be  prpdajmed  ?  Or  mufl  the 
King's  crown  be  endangered,  Ms  people  de- 
fp^fed,  his  flag  buffeted,  his  s^abaflbdon  fpic 
upon  in  every  court  or  Jacpbia  foierie  through* 
out  Europe,  becaufe  the  procUmfttipn  of  a  juft 
and  neceffary  war  wo^\4  prevent  the  ftock* 
holders  from  realizing  all  their  golden  dreams^ 
founded  upon  the  laft  treaty  of  peace  ?  ilnd 
i(an  apy  ilain  be  fo  deep  on  tl^  honour  and  the 
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f  Itiara^  gjf  tlj?  country,  9s  Ae  fiippor^og  of  *  P  P  T. 
ji  tr»©c  %jx4f d  w  trpasbcry  s^nd  Wood  ?  qap  uJJ-jj 
fuiy  lO^efAire  i^teode^  vrith  parti^  lofs  or  dif* 
9{)f(pima^D(»  ^e  in  ui  eifepce  more  juft  ^^d 
Ijiiefary  Ow  th^  ijpwpcdia|c  wjpmg  put  of  ip 
foul  fi  paUat^)Pf^  Cw  ?9y  policy  be  piore 
CoptieB>ptible  tl;^an  that  whicji  WQuld  refufe  Us 
fyfi&ion  tp  fp9h  a  ipes^ure,  for  fear  of  dlfap- 
ppintioig  tbpfe  pep  who  b^d  ^uranged  their 
plaps  >iUb  thj?  hppes  of  fatteqi^g  upon  the 
j^jii^ider  of  the  public  charafter  and  virtue  ? 
-r-  ^  H^hf  afiqifi^  <4r  //a/?f<0  ^mo^  magnum  eif- 
^  <mflf4mt  quivi  CQrUr^Jinguhf  utilitate  fHblic4  re* 
*  fenditur. '  * 

We  have  alje;ady  lecn  how  oeceflary  for  the 
p^eferyatipfi,  ^$  well  as  the  ijpaprovement  of  thie 
4J9eriCftn  (^oi^e^^  the  gre^  meafure  of  aboli- 
tion i|  prpyftd  to  he  by  th/s  whole  hiftory  of  tb,e 
Weft  Indie^f  and  more  particularly  by  the  e* 
vem^  of  the  laft  twelve  yearf.  But  the  imm<- 
4ia|:^  ^4Ym^%^^>  JA  point  of  wealthy  which  inu(^ 
|low  jEropi  tlji;^^  m^u^e  to  the  proprietors  of 
llayejii^  de^ferve  ^  to  b^  x^oticed.  They  form 
^  iu^ipnt  cp^nierpoife  to  the  difappointmentt 
which  tbofe  planters  may  experience  from  be- 
i^g  d^prive^d  of  the  p9wer  to  extend  their  cul« 
tivatjio^  at  ple^JTur^*    The  value  of  every  flave 

already 
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BOOK  already  in  the  iflands  will  of  cofirfc  rife  ihcdi 
*  /  _'  culably,  as  foon  as  the  line  is  drawn  and  tht 
farther  fupply  flopped.  The  abolition  of  the 
African  trade  will  produce  the  fame  augmentar- 
tion  in  the  value  of  the  ftock  on  Harid^  that  the 
deftru&ioh  of  the  Golcoilda  minet  would  upo^ 
the  value  of  the  diamonds  already  in  the  Eii* 
ropean  market.  This  will  Ke  the  natural  re- 
compenfe  to  the  planters  for  the  incbnvenience 
arifing  from  a  limitation  of  the  fu|>ply.  P!ar- 
ticulatly,  it  will  be  favourable  to  thofe  iflandb 
or  plantations  which  have  for  fome  time  cealed 
to  import,  and  have  wifely  kept  tip  their  ftock 
by  breeding. 

Such  are  the  chief  ai-guments  that  fiavi  t>eeii 
brought  forward  by  the  advocates  of  the  flave 
fyftem,  and  fuch  are  the  anfwers  to  which  Aej 
eafily  yield.  I  muft  repeat  once  mord,  that  tte 
plea  of  neceflity  is  now  the  ftrongeft  fupport  6f 
the  meafure,  next  to  the  paramount  confidera* 
tion  of  its  juftice.  The  arguments  above  detai!* 
ed  and  anfwered,  only  deferve  our  attention  as 
tending  if  pdflible  to  ftrengthen  concltifions  to 
which  we  have  been  led  by  a  more  ihort  and 
eafy  procefs.  They  furniih,  too,  a  curious  fpeci- 
men  of  the  fundamental  weaknefs  df  the  caufe 
which  they  are  employed  to  uphold }  while  the 
fuccefs  of  fuch  reafonings,  in  fuch  a  caufe,  e- 
vinces  how  lamentably  eafy  it  is  to  perfuade 
mankind,  by  the  moft  ridiculous  and  extrava- 
gant 
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gant  topics,  of  propbfitions  the  moft  outrage- 
ous to  every  natilral  feeling  of  humanity  and 
juftice^  when  thofe  propofitions  are  connefted 
with  an  apparent  intereft* 

Prom  this  unfatisfaftoiy  view^  let  us  turn  to 
a  more  pleafmg  profpeft,  and  figure  to  ourfelves 
the  probable  confeqtienccs  of  that  great  mea* 
fute  which  fo  many  reafons  of  juftice,  of  expe^ 
diency,  of  overruling  neceifity,  concur  in  pre- 
fcribing  to  the  European  powers.  The  land- 
fcape  it  is  true  exifts  but  in  fancy  ;  yet  is  it  not 
ungrateful  fometimes  to  refrefh  the  mind  by  the 
relief  of  contemplating  thofe  pi£kures  which  de- 
part from  tiatiire  only  in  the  too  favourable  co^ 
louring  *of  the  human  figures,  and  the  Arcadian 
beauties  of  the  fcene  wherein  they  are  pourtray- 
ed*  Before  indulging  in  this  view,  let  us  flop 
for  a  little  to  confider  in  what  manner  the  fun- 
damental change  of  colonial  policy  muft  be  ef- 
feaed. 

It  appears  very  manifeft  that  the  mother 
country  alon^  is  competent  to  eiFed  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  flave  trade*  No  affembly  compofed 
of  planters,  and  fitting  in  a  flave  colony,  will 
ever,  to  the  end  of  time,  think  for  one  moment 
of  abolifliing  the  trade.  Cto  we  expeft  it  ? 
Can  we  blame  the  peribn^  compofing  fuch  bo* 
dies  for  their  obflin^e  adherence  to  that  fyftem 
i^bich  ancient  habits  and  prejudices,  and  the 
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BOOK  2cal  of  feme  worthy  but  imemparate  mmm  at. 

.  ^'  .  tacking  them,  and  the  condud  erf  odiers  fig- 
nalized  by  a  mad  and  unprincipled  lote  oi 
change,  have  all  confpired  to  render  venerable 
in  the  eyes  of  every  Weft  Indian  ?  We  migk 
as  reafbnabty  hope  to  fee  the  poor- laws  of  Eog- 
fauid  amended  by  a  pariih  veftry,  or  a  profitable 
war  terminated  by  a  board  of  comm^Ues  and 
general  officers,  as  to  obtain  the  abolition  of  ti:e 
flave  trade  from  the  colonial  aflemblies.  If  en* 
ry  found  reafon  did  not  concur  to  teach  us  the 
folly  of  entertaining  fuch  hopes,  vre  might  be  at 
once  convinced  by  a  fingle  confideration.  Ho^ 
many  independent  legiflatures  are  there  in  the 
Weft  Indies  ?  Let  it  be  admitted  that  a  fev 
colonies  relinquiih  the  trade ;  can  it  be  fup- 
pofed  that  every  other  will  join  th^n,  whea  tk 
partial  abolition  in  one  quarter  renders  the  coa- 
tinuance  of  it  more  profitable  to  the  reft  i  ^^ 
if  any  one  refufe  to  concur,  the  fame  do&incs 
of  colonial  fupremacy  muft  render  the  fordflg 
of  the  meafure  upon  that  one,  as  unjuftifiaWeas 
the  univerfal  violation  of  the  colonial  ngh^ 
In  h&j  the  colonial  aflemblies  and  the  planters 
have  fpoken  very  plainly  upon  thefe  matters, 
and  given  us  a  full  view  of  what  may  be  tt 
peded  from  their  deliberations  on  the  abolition 
To  go  no  farther  back  than  the  year  1799,  ^ 
petitions  of  the  Britifli  Weft  Indian  iflands  to 
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Parliament,  contain  the  moft  open  and  explicit  8  ^  c  r. 
avoT^al  of  the  rooted  determination  of  the  plant-  ^_^^'  ^ 
ers  and  affembKes  to  fupport  the  flave  trade  for 
ever,  ae  an  integral  part  of  the  colonial  fyftem« 
The  tenor  of  thefe  addrefks,  whilft  it  fhews  the 
duplicity  of  many  previous  declarations  and  zx* 
guments,  at  once  evinces  the  abfurdity  of  truft-« 
ing  the  moft  trivial  branch  of  the  difcuflion  to 
the  colonies ;  and,  that  any  one  fliould  have 
been  found  thoughtlefs  enough,  after  thofe  de-' 
clarations,  to  propofe  leaving  the  whole  matter 
to  che  decifion  of  the  planters,  would  be  afto<* 
nifhing,  upon  any  other  queftion  than  the  pre- 
fcnt. 

It  is  not  my  intention  at  prefent  to  touch 
the  fubjea  of  colonial  government.  But,  to 
thofe  who  maintain  the  rights  of  colonies  ih  fuch 
queftions  as  that  of  abolition,  let  it  be  a  fiiffici* 
ent  anfwer  to  ftate  the  eflential  fubordination  of 
all  colonial  eftablifliments  in  the  difeuffion  of 
the  moft  important  imperial  aiFairs.  We  have 
formerly  noticed  this  dtftinguifiilng  featui'e  in 
the  conftitution  of  all  feparate  and  diilant  pro* 
vinces  **  Does  the  flave  tiade  intereft  the  co-« 
lonies  more  than  the  queftion  of  peace  and  war^ 
which  fe  <^en  recurs  ?  and  k  any  coltwiy  tvter 
c^Mifulled  6ft  fuch  a  difcuilion  ?  When  we  heat 
the  i^nds  of  the  flave  trade  maintain  that  the 
I  i  a  abolition 

■■  -         ■  -  -1  ■  ■   , ,    n  •  r      ft  n 
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BOOK  |j>plidon  can  only  be  determined  by  the  colo-* 
■  /  '  nifts,  and  then  recommend  to  the  colonial  go- 
vernments this  meafure  which  they  oppofed  at 
home,  we  plainly  perceive  a  grofs  inconiiftency. 
They  do  not  confine  their  oppofition  in  the  mo- 
ther country  to  a  denial  of  her  jurifdiSion  ;  they 
oppofe  the  abolition  upon  the  merits  of  the  cafe : 
yet,  in  the  colonies,  they  affe£t  to  fupport  the 
meafure  alfo  upon  the  merits.  ^  This  is  a  fair  ac- 
knowledgement  that  they  are  infmcere,  either  in 
their  defence  of  the  fyftem  at  home,  or  in  their 
defence  of  the  abolition  in  America.  When  we 
confider  that  they  are  themfelves  coloniits,  it  is 
not  dilGcult  to  determine  from  which  of  their 
fpeeches  their  real  opinions  and  wifhes  muft  be 
taken.  They  do  not  wifli  to  fucceed  in  their 
defence  of  the  abolition  ;  they  do  not  exped  it. 
The  compofition  of  the  colonial  aiTemblies  is  a 
fufficient  fecurity  to  them  againfl:  all  the  effeds 
of  their  mock  efforts.  They  are  only  oppofing 
the  whole  meafure  of  abolition  in  a  roundabout, 
uncandid,  and  treacherous  manner. 

,  I.  The  abolition  of  the  flave  trade  muft,  as 
we  have  already  feen,  greatly  ameliorate  the 
ibrudure  of  fociety  in  the  Weft  Indian  colonies. 
Every  man  may  now  be  left  to  purfue  his  own 

intereft 

'  _  ■       - 

*  Edt^ards,  toL  II.  5c  HiiL  of  War  in  St  Domingo: 
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intereft  in  his  own  Way.  Few.  will  continue  fo  sect. 
infane  as  to  maltreat  and  work  out  their  (lock,  -^  ^'  * 
when  they  can  no  longer  fill  up  the  blanks  oc- 
caiioned  by  their  cruelty,  or  their  inhuman  and 
ihort-fighted  policy.  A  great  increafe  of  wealth, 
and  a  rapid  augmentation  of  the  negro  popula* 
tion,  will  be  the  confequence  of  this  milder  fy- 
ftem ;  for  every  proprietor  of  flaves  will  attend 
to  the  breeding,  as  the  only  method  by  which 
his  ftock  can  be  recruited,  or  his  cultivation  ex- 
tended. The  fecundity  of  the  negroes  may  be 
gathered,  not  only  from  their  hiftory  in  Afri- 
ea,  but  ftill  more  ftrikingly  from  the  eflimates 
given  in  the  Report  of  1787,  by  which  it  ap- 
pears, that,  under  all  forts  of  bad  treatment, 
their  numbers  were  kept '  up  naturally  in  al- 
mod  all  the  iflands.  *  The  effedts  of  a  milder 
treatment  may  eafily  be  fuppofed  ;  and  if  fads 
are  neceflfary  to  defcribe  thofe  efFeds,  we  may 
refer  to  the  ftatements  of  Mr  Jefierfon,  in  his 
celebrated  work  on  Virginia.  The  experience 
of  the  United  States  has  diftindly  proved  that 
the  rapid  multiplication  of  the  Blacks  in  a  na- 
tural way,  will  inevitably  be  occafioned  by  pror 
hibiting  their  importation,  f 

I  i  3  In 

*  See  a  fuccin£t  flatement  of  this  fad  in  the  Refulutioiis 
.of  1791. 

•^  Notes  on  Virginia,  Qjje«7  8. 
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In  a  very  few  years,  all  the  negroes  in  Ame« 
rica  will  be  Creoles^  and  all  the  mailers  will 
treat  them  with  kind  indulgence  for  their  own 
fakes.  The  two  great  dangers  anfmg  from  bad 
fpirits  vill  be  removed  ;  the  labour  of  the  ne- 
groes will  be  more  produ&tve,  and  wilt  rdembb 
in  fome  degree  the  induftry  of  free  ta&ti ;  the 
negro  charader  will  be  improved  ^  the  maaMffS 
of  the  other  clafles  will  alfo  be  ameliorated ; 
the  non-refidence,  k>  much  to  be  lamented  at 
prefent,  and  the  want  of  women,  lb  fetal  to  the 
colonial  charader,  will  gradually  wear  out ; 
the  ftrudure  of  Weft  Indian  fociety  will  more 
and  more  refemble  that  of  die  compad,  fir»^' 
and  refpedable  communities  which  cootpofe  the 
North  Americap  ftates. 

2.  It  will  now  only  be  necefiary  that  the  le* 
giflature  (hould  farther  interfere  with  the  plans 
and  adicms  of  the  people,  in  fo  far  as  cettain 
topical  irregularities  may  ftill  arife  from  the  ba4 
paffions  of  individuals,  and  in  fo  far  as  indired 
encouragement  may  be  given  to  operations  of 
fchemes  evidently  beneficial  to  the  whole  fo- 
piety. 

All  thofe  fubordinate  arrangements  are  bet- 
ter left  to  the  colonial  legiflatures.  After  the  go- 
vernment of  the  mother  country  has  aboliflied 
the  African  trade,  they  are  fully  competent  to 
take  all  the  fteps  that  may  be  neceflary  for  im- 
proving 
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proving  the  fyftem.  They  are  predfely  in  the  fitu-  *  *^  ''• 
ation  which  infures  the  adoption  of  wife  meafures ;  »_  ^  ^ 
they  are  compofed  of  men  immediately  interefl* 
ed  in  the  purfuit  of  that  very  conduft  which 
the  good  of  the  fyilem  requires.  All  the  indi* 
viduals  who  form  the  aflemblies,  are  concerned 
In  the  prefervation  and  increafe  of  the  negro 
ftock ;  in  the  improvement  of  the  whole  colo- 
nial fociety  ;  in  the  gradual  reformation  of  the 
general  fyftem.  They  are  feparated  from  their 
brother  cobnifts  only  by  that  ele&ion  which 
confers  upon  them  the  power  of  watching  o* 
ver  the  common  good,  and  impofes  on  them 
the  duty  of  inveftigating  the. means  whisreby 
it  may  beft  be  attained.  For  the  fame  rea^ 
fon  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  exped  from 
fucbb  men  the  great  meafure  of  abolition,  it 
would  be  fooliih  to  defpair  of  obtaining  from 
them  every  aili&ance,  in  promoting  thofe  fub- 
ordinate  fchemes,  which  may  conduce  to  the 
amelioration  of  the  colonial  policy.  Of  their 
fuperior  ability  to  devife  and  execute  fuch  mea«> 
fures,  we  cannot  entertain  the  fmalleil  doubt. 
They  are  men  intimately  acquainted  with  every  ' 
minute  branch  of  colonial  affairs,  and  accuftom^ 
ed,.  from  their  earlieft  years,  to  meditate  upon 
no  other  liibjeds.  They  refide  in  the  heart  of 
the  fyftem  for  which  their  plans  are  to  be  laid, 
and  on  which  the  fuccefs  of  every  experiment 
is  to  be  tried. 

I  i  4  Tb^ 
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The  general  queftion  of  abolition  may  eaiily 
be  examined  at  a  diftance.  All  the  information 
that  is  neceflary  for  the  full  di£cuiIion  of  it  has 
already  been  procured  by  the  mother  countrks 
of  the  different  European  colonies.  Its  con* 
nexion  with  various  interefts  not  colonial,  ren* 
ders  the  provincial  governments  incompetent  to 
examine  it,  even  if  their  interefts  and  prejudices 
left  them  at  liberty  to  enter  upon  a  fair  invefti- 
gation. 

But  the  details  of  the  flave  laws  require 
more  minute  and  accurate  acquaintance  with  an 
infinite  variety  of  particulars,  which  can  only  be 
known  to  thofe  who  refide  upon  the  fpot.  To 
revife  the  domeftic  codes  of  the  colonies,  would 
be  a  talk  which  no  European  government  could 
undertake,  for  want  of  information,  and  for  want 
pf .  time.  Any  Parliamem,  Council;  or  Senate, 
which  fliQuld  begin  fuch.a  work,  would  find  it 
neceifary  to  give  up  Icgiflating  for  the  mother 
country,  in  order  partly  to  mar,  and  partly  to 
negled  the  legiilation  of  the  colonies.  Let  t)us 
])ranch  of  the  imperial  adminiilration,  then,  be 
left  to  the  care  of  thofe  who  are  themfelves  moft 
immediately  intercfted  in  the  good  order  and 
government  of  the  diAant  provinces,  and  whpfe 
knowledge  of  local  circumftances,  of  thofe 
things  which  cannot  be  written  down  in  reports, 
nor  told  by  witneflps,  is  mpre  full  and  pra&icaL 
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The  queftion  of  abolition  is  one,  and  iimple  ;  it 
is  anfwered  by  a  yea  or  a  nay  ;  its  folution  re- 
quires no  exercife  of  invention.  The  queftions 
of  regulation  are  many  and  complex  ;  they  are 
dated  by  a  *  quomodo ; '  they  lead  to  the  difco- 
very  of  means,  and  the  comparifon  of  meafures 
propofed.  Without  pretending  to  difpute  the 
fupremacy  of  the  mother  country,  we  may  be 
allowed  to  doubt  her  omnifdence  ;  and  the  co- 
lonial hiftory  of  modem  Europe  may  well  change 
our  doubts  into  difbelief.  Without  (landing  up 
for  the  privileges  of  the  colonies*  we  may  fug- 
geft  their  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
details  of  the  queftion,  and  maintain,  that  the 
intereft  both  of  the  mother  countrv  and  of  the 
colonies,  requires  a  fubdivifion  of  the  labour  of 
legiflation ;  a  delegation  of  certain  duties  and 
inquiries  to  thofe  who  are  moft  nearly  conned- 
ed  with  the  refult,  and  iituated  within  the  reach 
of  the  materials.  When  the  abolition  fliall 
have  rendered  all  the  planters  more  careful  of 
their  ftbck,  and  m6re  difpofed  to  encourage 
breedings  the  only  taik  for  the  colonial  govern- 
ments will  be,  to  regulate  the  relative  rights  of 
the  t\^o  clafles,  to  prepare  the  civilization  of  thie 
fubordinate  race,  and  to  check  thofe  cruelties 
which  may  ftill  appear  in  a  few  inftanpes  oiF 
individual  inhumanity  aiidipipdlicy.''  .  '   •  •  * 
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BOOK  3.  The  great  obfea  of  ihe  edimial  gfu 
,  '  .  vemments  as  a  body,  and  of  their  ncoiben  ai 
iadividuak,  will  be  the  encouragement  of  fodio* 
thing  like  voluntary  induftry.  The  hiunaie 
treatment  of  the  fiave ;  the  granting  him  con* 
fiderable  latitude  of  indulgence  by  flow  do* 
grees;  and,  above  all»  the  encouragement  of 
breeding,  will  probably  eSe£k  this  great  ob- 
ject With  the  rearing  of  a  family  may  be 
coupled  fome  of  thofe  liberties  wbkh  the  prof- 
perity  of  the  children  requires,  and  which  the 
ftrength  of  parental  feeling  renders  £ife.  The 
admiflion  of  the  flave  to  certain  privileges  of 
property,  has  produced  the  happieft  effedsin 
our  colonies,  even  under  the  ancient  policy. 
But  I  have  already  pointed  out  the  eSk&B  of 
the  rigorous  fiave  fyftem,  in  preventing  aatty  of 
the  good  confequences  which  would  olherwife 
refult  from  this  cuftomary  ind«Jgence>  equaOy 
politic  and  humane.  Littfe  voluntary  labour  is 
in  fad  performed  by  the  flaves  during  th^r  daiys 
of  reft,  even  on  theif  own  grounds^  ia>  confir* 
quesce  of  the  har4  tveatment  wbicht  they  eaye» 
rience  all  the  reft  o{  the  weeh  ia  workiag.for 
theif  drivers^  ^  Bufe  the  new  fyftem  wiUr  draw 
imtk  tlus^  and  other  feuroes^  the  moft  fdutary 
wnifioqnenees.  In  oidef  to  api^Mciaie  the  puc^ 
bable  effbOs  ef  the  greali  andriiHutomeabdk  mea« 

fore 
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fare  ia  this  point  of  view,  lat  as  f cmt  a  moment   ^^  ^  "^^ 
caft  our  eyes  orer  the  suicieat  hiftory  of  dut  ■     ^     ■ 
qaSLFter  of  the  vMrH  m  which  we  live,  and  con- 
template  the  origin  of  that  fociety  which  is  now 
fettled  in  fuch  a  compa&>  regular,  and  beautiful 
fabric 

hk  smcient  times,  a  great  part  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  moft  pc^ihed  ftates  was  the  perfonal 
]^operty  of  the  reft*  Thofe  iaves  were  chiefly 
captives  taken  dire£Uy  in  war,  or  purcha&d  from 
other  warlike  naidoas  who  had  obtained  them 
inthifiway*  The  conftant  hoftilities  which  at  that 
time  divided  the  people  of  all  countries,  ren- 
dered this  a  very  fruitful  fource  of  fupply.  Dur- 
ing the  rife  of  Athens  and  Rome,  accordingly, 
when  many  foreign  nations  were  by  rapid  ftepe 
conquered,  and  when  others,  ftill  unfubdued^ 
could  feU  the  perfons  of  their  we^er  neigh- 
bours, there  was  never  aay  Scarcity  of  men  m 
the  great  flave  markets.  The  crueky  of  the 
treatment  which  thole  unhappy  men  experi- 
enced, was  proportioned  to  the  eaie  with  which 
they  were  procured  i  and  we  have  already  re^ 
marked  how  intokrabk  their  lot  was  ^mas^  the 
very  people  who  called  every  foreigner  a  Bar- 
barian. As  war  became  le(s  common,  and  the 
arts  of  peace  were  more  cultivated,  this  Sapfij 
of  flaves^  of  courfe  decreafed;  and  w4ften  the 
Homan  en^e,  tottering  under  its  own  weight, 
^Ottkl  think  of  nothinj^  lefs  than  new  conquefts, 
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.BOOK  there  was  an  end  of  importing  (laves.  Accord- 
.  ii^gly>  with  the  progrefs  of  real  civilization,  but 
{till  more  with  the  diminution  of  wars  and  con- 
quefts,  was  introduced  a  milder  fyftem  of  do- 
mefUc  govemipenty  a  greater  humanity  towards 
the  Haves,  and  a  more  careful  attention  to  breed- 
ing, when  the  ftock  could  neither  be  kept  up 
nor  increafed  by  other  means.  The  laws  added 
their  fandion  to  this  falutary  change,  which  no 
laws  could  of  themfelves  have  wrought.  •  The 
rights  of  flaves  came  to  be  recognized,  the  con- 
dud  of  the  mailer  to  be  watched,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  emancipation  to  be  encouraged.  By  de- 
grees, the  flaves  were  incorporated  with  their 
mailers,  and  formed  part  of  the  great  free  po- 
pulation, which  was  rather  mixed  with,  than 
fubdued  by,  the  Goths. 

The  conquells  of  the  great  ancient  flates, 
and  the  purchafes  which  they  made  from  petty 
tribes  always  at  war,  may  be  compared  with  the 
flave  trade  carried  on  by  the  modem  ilates  of 
Europe :  and  the  pacification  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  commonwealths-^their  inability  ei- 
ther to  conquer  or  buy— may  be  compared  with 
the  abolition  of  the  African  trade  ;  or  (if  fuch 
a  thing  were  poflible  without  the  abolition)  with 
the  civilization  of  the  great  theatre  upon  which 
this  trade  is  carried  on.  Making  allowance  for 
the  difference  of  race,  the  confeqnences  of  the 
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abolition  upon  the  manners  of  the  planters  and   s  ^  c  t. 
condition  of  the  Haves,  aided  by  the  regulations  ■_  ^     » 
which  the  colonial  legiflatures  will  adopt,  but 
which  they  never  either  would  or  could  cSeQ. 
without  the  abolition,  will  form  exa^Uy  the 
counterpart  of  the  change  introduced,  by  the 
cefTation  of  conquefts,  into  the  domeflic  man- 
ners and  oeconomy  of  the  ancients,  aflifted  and 
enforced  by  the  alterations  of  their  politive  laws* 
To  the  flavery  of  the  ancients  fucceeded  the 
bondage  and  villenage  of  their  Gothic  conquer- 
ors*    But  the  difference  between  the  two  was 
marked  and  important.     The  Greek  and  Ro- 
man flaves  were  imported ;  the  Gothic  flaves 
were  the  peafantry  of  the  country,  and  born  on 
the  fpot,  unlefs  during  the  wars  which  accom- 
panied the  firft  inroads  of  the  northern  tribes* 
Accordingly,  we  find  no  parallel  between  the 
rigour  of  the  ancient  and  of  the  modem  flave 
fyftem  ;  and  a  foundation  was  laid  in  this  effen- 
tial  difference,  for  a  much  more  rapid  improve- 
ment of  the  whole  fociety  than  took  place  in 
Greece  or  Rome,  notwithftanding  the  fuperior 
refinements  of  the  claffic  times.     The  flave  firft 
became  attached  to  his  mafter,  not  as  his  per- 
fonal  propeity,  but  as  part  of  his  flock,  and 
aftrided  to  the  foil,  to  ufe  the  language  of  the 
feudal  ages.     By  degrees,  the  mutual  interefts 
of  the  lord  and  his  villeins,  in  the  progrefs  of 
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BOOK  national  improrement,  operated  that  important 
^'  change  in  the  ftate  of  manners,  out  of  which 
the  modem  di\ifion  of  ranks,  and  the  privileges 
of  the  lower  orders,  have  arifen  in  the  civilized 
quarters  of  die  European  community.  Firft, 
the  villein  obtained  the  ufe  of  the  land  to  which 
he  had  been  annexed,  and  of  the  ftodk  in  which 
he  had  been  comprehended,  on  condition  that 
a  certain  proportion  (generally  one  half)  of  the 
produce  fhould  belong  to  the  lord  of  the  land 
and  proprietor  of  the  ftock.  This  great  change, 
one  of  the  moft  fignal  of  thofe  events  which 
have  laid  the  foundation  of  human  improve- 
ment by  degrees  too  flow  for  the  obfervation  of 
hiftorians,  was  owing  entirely  to  the  mafter  dif- 
covering  how  much  his  intereft  was  conneAed 
with  the  comfort  of  his  ilaves ;  how  neceflary 
it  was  to  treat  well  that  race  whofe  toils  fiip- 
ported  the  community  in  eafe,  and  whofe  lofs 
could  not  be  repaired  ;  how  much  more  profit- 
able  it  was  to  divide  with  the  vaflal  die  fruits  of 
his  free  and  flrenuous  exerdons,  than  to  mono- 
polize the  fcanty  produce  of  his  compulfory 
tolL  As  foon  as  the  right  of  property,  and  the 
fecure  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  hbour  were 
extended  to  the  vaflals,  the  progrefs  of  improve- 
ment became  conflant  and  viiible.  The  pro- 
portion of  the  fruits  paid  to  the  lord  was  dimi- 
niihed  according  to  au  indefinite  ftandard ;  the 
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peafimt,  having  been  permitted  to  acquire  pro-  8  »  c  t- 
pcrty,  provided  his  own  ftock,  and  obtained  die 
power  of  changing  his  refidence,  and  commut- 
ing Ae  nature  of  his  fervices.  By  degrees,  the 
rent  came  to  be  paid  in  money,  according  to 
the  number  of  competitors  for  a  farm ;  and  they 
who  could  not  farm  land  themfelves,  fold  their 
labour  to  others  for  a  certain  price  or  mainte- 
nance. Laftly,  the  legiOature  fecured  the  leafe 
of  the  farmer  with  the  fame  certainty  that  it  fe- 
cured the  property  of  the  landlord,  and  recog- 
nized the  one  as  well  as  the  other  for  ufeful  and 
independent  fubjeds. 

A  fimilar  progrefs  will  moft  probably  be  the 
refult  of  that  abolition,  in  the  fuppofition.  of 
which  we  are  indulging.  That  this  idea  is  not 
chimerical,  the  confideration  of  a  few  fads, 
very  little  known,  in  the  hiftory  of  America, 
may  convince  us. 

The  peculiar  circumftances  in  the  fituation 
of  the  Spanifli  and  Portugueze  colonies  of 
South  America,  have  already  partially  operat- 
ed fome  of  thofe  happy  effefts  which  we  may 
expe£t  fix)m  the  abolition  of  the  flave  trade. 
The  high  price  of  the  negroes  in  the  Spanifli 
fettlements,  partly  from  abfurd  regulations  of 
trade,  partly  from  the  deficiency  of  the  Spani- 
ards  in  the  pradice  of  commerce  and  naval  af- 
fairs, caufes  that  want  of  hands  which  would 
prevail  in  its  full  eztent,  were  the  African 
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POOR  trade  ftopt.  Both  in  the  Spanifh  and  Porta- 
,  ^^'  ,  gueze  colonies,  the  great  proportion  of  the  In- 
dians  to  the  whole  population,  has  inculcate<i 
(as  we  have  already  feen  ♦  )  the  policy  of  gain- 
ing  over  the  negroes,  by  all  (neans,  to  the 
White  caufe,  in  cafe  of  any  ftruggle  with  the 
more  powerful  clafs.  From  thefe  circumftan- 
ces,  and  partly  no  doubt  from  the  peculiarly 
indolent  charader  of  the  colonifts  iii  thofe 
parts,  there  has  arifen  a  much  better  fyftem  of 
treatment  than  any  other  European  colony  can 
boafl  of.  The  firft  confequence  of  this  (late 
of  things  has  been,  the  conftant  fecurity  of  the 
Spaniih  and  Portugueze  fettlements  from  all 
rifks  of  negro  rebellion.  Other  views  of  hi- 
tereft  have  confpired  to  confirm  and  extend 
this  fyflem  of  mildnefs  and  equity  towards  the 
flaves  ;  and  the  Legiilature  has  not  failed,  by 
every  prudent  interference,  to  aflift  the  inferior 
race  in  the  acquifition  of  rights  and  privileges. 
Thus  we  meet  with  many  very  Angular 
analogies  between  the  hiftory  of  the  negroes  in 
South  America,  and  that  of  the  villeins  or 
bondfmen  of  Europe,  in  the  earlier  feudal  times. 
All  the  gold  and  jewels  in  Brazil  have,  for 
many  years,  been  coUeded  according  to  the 
fame  plan  that  the  feudal  lords  adopted  for 
the  purpofe  of  quickening  the  induflry  of  their 

vaflals^ 

*  Book  1.  Scd.  Ill, 
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Vaflals.    The  matter  fupplics  the  flaVe  daily  sect. 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  provifions  and  toolsi  f 

and  the  (lave  is  obliged  to  return  a  certain 
quantity  of  gold  or  jewels,  According  to  the 
nature  of  the.  ground.  Every  thing  that  re- 
mains over  this  ration,  the  negro  keeps  to  him- 
felf,  were  the  balance  to  be  millions.  The  gold 
mines  of  Popayan  and  Choco  in  SpaniOi  A- 
merica,  are  wrought  In  the  very  fame  way. 
The  fined  pearl  fiflieries  in  South  America^ 
tbofe  of  Panama  for  example,  are  in  the 
hands  of  negro  tenants  as  it  were.  Thefe  are 
bound  to  give  a  certain  number  of  pearls  every 
week.  The  negroes  in  the  toWns  are  allowed 
to  hire  themfelves  out  to  fervicfes  of  different 
kinds,  on  condition  of  returning  to  their  maf- 
ters  a  certain  portion  of  their  wages  :  the  reft 
they  may  fpend  or  hoard  up  for  their  own  ufe; 
The  profligate  avarice  of  the  Spanifh  women^ 
in  fome  parts  of  the  continent^  has  imitated 
this  fpecies  of  trade.  The  negrefies  are  per- 
mitted to  proftitute  themfelves,  and  acquire 
money  from  their  paramours  or  keepers,  pro- 
vided they  pay  to  their  miftrefles  a  certain  part 
of  their  infamous  gains,  for  having  the  ufe  of 
their  own  bodies.  ^ 

After  a  flave  has  in  any  of  thefe  various  ways 

acquired  property,  he  endeavours  to  purchafe 

YOU  II.  k  k  his 


*  We  af e  told  that  the  fame  difgracefol  pradice  prevail* 
ed  alfo  in  the  French  Ifland*.  —  Wimpffeni  Let.  XXX. 
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BOOK   Jiis  freedom.     If  the  matter  is  exorbitant  in  hu 

TV 

«^  '  «  demands,  he  may  apply  to  a  magiftrate,  who 
appoints  fworn  appraifers  to  fix  the  price  at 
which  the  flave  (hall  be  allowed  to  buy  his  free- 
dom. Even  during  his  ilavery  the  behaviour 
of  the  matter  towards  him  is  ttri&ly  watched : 
he  may  complain  to  the  magittrate,  and  obtain 
redrefs,  which  generally  coniitts  in  a  decree,  ob- 
liging the  matter  to  fell  him  at  a  certain  rate. 
The  confequences  of  all  thefe  laws  and  cuftoms 
are  extremely  beneficial  to  the  Spanifli  and  Por- 
tugueze  power  in  America.  While  the  llavei 
are  faithful  and  laborious,  the  free  negroes  are 
numerous,  and  in  general  much  more  quiet, 
ufeful,  and  induftrious,  than  in  the  other  coIo* 
\  nies.   Moft  of  the  artificers  are  of  this  clafs ;  and 

fome  of  the  beft  troops  in  the  New  World  are 
compofed  entirely  of  negroes,  who  by  their  own 
labour  and  frugality  have  acquired  their  liberty.* 
It  is  hardly  neceffary  to  remark  the  ftrfldng 
analogy  between  the  ftate  of  the  Spaniih  and 
Portugueze  negroes,  and  that  of  the  European 
bondfmen,  at  a  certain  period  of  their  pro- 
grefs  towards  liberty.    We  find  the  fame  gen- 

tlenefs 

*  Report  of  Committee  1789,  part  VI. — Townfcnd'e 
Travels,  vol.  II.  p.  383.— Ricard,  III.  635.— Hiftorj  of 
Brazil,  apud  Harris's  CoUedion,  vol.  I. — Campomaaes,  E- 
duca^ion  Popular,  torn.  II.  p.  172.  &  note— -Rajna],  Hift* 
Fhflof.  III.  270.— D'UlloVg  Voyages,  torn.  I.  p,  3^.  &  129* 
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tlenefs  of  treatment,  the  fame  proteftion  from  sect. 
the  laws,  the  fame  acknowledgement  of  rights, 
the  fame  power  of  acquiring  property,  granted 
to  the  American  flave,  which  prepared  the  com- 
plete emancipation  of  the  European  vaffal.  In 
fome  particulars  we  obferve  another  ftep  of  the 
feme  progrefs  j  for  in  many  parts  the  negroes  are 
precifely  in  the  fituation  of  the  coloni  partiariiy  ot 
metayers,  of  the  feudal  times.  In  one  refpeft  the 
negro  is  even  in  a  more  fevourable  fituation : 
his  reddendo^  (if  I  may  ufe  the  expreffion),  is 
fixed  and  definite :  all  the  overplus  of  his  in« 
duftry  belongs  to  himfelf.  The  metayer  was 
bound  to  divide  every  gain  with  his  lord.  The 
former,  then,  has  a  much  ftronger  incentive  to 
indufhy  than  the  latter  had.  As  this  difference^ 
however,  arifes,  not  from  the  progrefs  of  fo- 
cicty,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  returns  them* 
felves,  eafily  concealed,  and  with  difficulty  pro- 
cured :  fo,  in  fome  other  refpe&s  the  negro  it 
not  in  fuch  favourable  circumfhmces,"  But  thd 
great  fleps  of  the  procefs  of  improvement  zxt 
materially  the  fame  in  both  cafes.  Both  have^ 
in  common,  the  great  paints  of  a  bargain  be* 
tween  the  mafter  and  flave  ;  privileges  poffefTed 
by  the  flavcj  independent  of,  nay  in  oppofition 
to  his  mafter  j  the  rights  of  property  enjoyed 
by  the  flave,  and  the  power  of  purchafing  his 
freedom  at  ajuftprice.  This  refemblance,  in 
K  k  2  circumftances 
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BOOK   circumftances  fo  important,  may  feirly  be  cr* 
peded  to  render  the  progrefs  of  the  two  orders 
alfo  fimilar.     In  the  negro,  as  in  the  feudal 
fyftem,  we  may  look  for  the  confequences  of 
thofe  great  improvements  in  voluntary  induftry, 
more  produdive  labour,  and  the  mitigation  and 
final  abolition  of  flavery ,  when  the  flave  (hall  have 
been  gradually  prepared  to  become  a  free  fubjed. 
Some  of  the  good  eflefts  that  have  flowed 
from  the  national  charader,  and  peculiar  circum- 
ftances of  the  Spanifh  and  Portugueze,  have  been 
produced  alfo  in  Dutch  America,  by  that  great 
competition  of  capitals,  and  thofe  complicated 
difficulties,  which  lay  the  Dutch  colonifts  under 
the  neceffity  of  attending  to  the  fmalleft  favings. 
If  from  this  fource,  combined  with  the  facility 
of  importation,  has  arifen  a  cruelty  imknown  in 
other  colonies,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a 
compenfation  for  the  evil  is  not  afforded  by 
another  effed  of  the  fame  circumftances,  the 
general  introdudion  of  ta(k-work,  which  the 
keen-fighted  fpirit  of  a  neceffary  avarice,  has 
taught  the  planter  of  Dutch  Guiana  to  view  as 
the  moft  profitable  manner  of  working  his  ilaves.^ 
Nothing,  indeed,  can  conduce  more  immediate* 
ly  to  the  excitement  of  induftry  than  the  intro- 
duftion  of  taik-work.     It  feems  the  natural  and 
eafy  tranfition  from  labour  to  induftry  ;  it  fbims 
in  the  mind  of  the  flave  thofe  habits  which  are 

neceflary 

^  Malouct,  Mem.  fur  lea  CoL  IIL  133* 
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necdTary  for  chzndiCY  of  the  free   man ;   it  8  *s  c  t. 
thus  prepares  him  for  enjoying,  by  a  gradual 


u 


change,  thofe  rights  and  privileges  which  be- 
long to  freedom.     But  this  manner  of  employ- 
ing the  negroes  mud  be  coupled  with  miidnefs 
of  treatment,  and  with  the  entire  abolition  of 
all  other  labour,  in  order  to  produce  its  good 
effeds.    Taik-work  is  known  in  the  windward 
iflands  of  France  and  Britain,  without  bringing 
any  relief  or  improvement  whatever.    The  toil 
of  grafs-picking  is,  indeed,  the  moft  intoler* 
able  nuifance  to  which  thofe  unhappy  men  are 
iubjefted.     But  that  is  a  work  impofed  upon 
them  in  addition  to  all  their  other  toils,  dur- 
ing the  intervals  of  the  field  work ;    it  is  made 
to  interfere  with  their  hours  of  reft  and  relaxa- 
tion.    In  the  Dutch  colonies,  the  crueky  of  the 
flave  fyftcm  prevents  even  the  complete  adop- 
tion  of  talk-work  from  producing  all  its  na- 
tural confequences  ;  for  the  toil  impofed,  and 
the  punifliments  with  which  the  negled  is  at- 
tended, are  infinitely  too  fevere.     The  odious 
plan  of  working  out  the  negroes,  prevails  both 
ia  the  iflands  and  on  the  continent ;  and  while  a 
fupply  of  flaves  is  eafily  procured,  the  good 
effeds  produced  by  the  fyftem  of  management 
peculiar  to  Peru  and  Brazil,  can  never  be  ex« 
pe£led  to  take  place  in  the  colonies  of  France, 
Britain,  and  Holland — until  either  the  man- 
l^rs  of  the  nations  (hall  be  changed, .  fo  as  to 
K  k  3  referable 
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BOOK  refemble  thofe  of  the  indolent  Spaniards  and 
^  *  .  Portugueze,  or  the  views  of  the  planters  fliall 
be  fo  enlightened,  as  to  imprefs  them  with  a 
conviAion  that  humane  treatment  is  the  moft 
beneficial  to  their  interefts.  Such  a  change  of 
character  is  not  to  be  wiihed,  and  fuch  an  en« 
largement  of  views  is  furely  not  to  be  ezpe&ed. 
We  are,  therefore,  again  led  to  the  lame 
conclufion,  in  which  every  view  of  this  large 
fubjed  ends — ^thgt  the  only  means  of  improve 
-  ing  the  negro  fyftem  is  the  abolition  of  the 
flave  trade.  This  great  meafure,  aififted  by 
fubordinate  arrangements,  fimilar  to  thofe  ad« 
opted  in  the  ancient  ftates,  in  the  feudal  king- 
doms, and  in  the  South  American  colonies, 
will  moil  undoubtedly  alter  the  whole  face  of 
things  in  the  New  World.  The  negroes,  pla- 
ced in  almoft  the  fame  circumftances  with  the 
bondfmen  of  ancient  Europe,  and  the  flaves  of 
the  claffic  times,  will  begin  the  fame  career  of 
improvement.  The  fociety  of  the  Weft  Indies 
will  no  longer  be  that  anomalous,  defective, 
and  difgufting  monfter  of  political  exiftence, 
which  we  have  fp  often  been  forced  to  con* 
template  in  the  courfe  of  tliis  Inquiry.  The 
foundation  of  rapid  improvement  will  be  (e* 
curely  laid,  both  for  the- Whites,  the  Negroes, 
and  the  mixed  race,  out  of  the  materials  which 
force  and  cruelty  and  fraud  have  collected. 
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A  ftrong  and  compad  political  ftrufturc  will  *  ^  c  t, 
arife,  under  the  influence  of  a  mild,  civilized, 
and  enlightened  fyftem.  The  vaft  continent 
of  Africa  will  keep  pace  with  the  quick  im- 
provement  of  the  world  which  fhe  has  peopled ; 
and  in  thofe  regions  where,  as  yet,  only  the 
warhoop,  the  lafh,  and  the  cries  of  mifery, 
have  divided  with  the  beads  the  lilence  of  the 
defert,  our  children,  and  the  children  of  our 
flaves,  may  enjoy  the  delightful  profpe£t  of  that 
benign  and  fplendid  reign,  which  is  ezercifed 
by  the  Arts,  the  Scienc-es,  and  the  Virtues  of 
modern  Europe. 

That  this  view  of  the  future  is  altogether 
viiionary,  I  am  ready  to  admit ;  but  it  is  vu 
fionary,  only  becaufe  there  is  little  chance  of 
that  great  ^ijeafure  being  adopted,  which  every 
argument  of  neceiliry,  and  every  temptation  of 
expediency  concurs '  to  enforce.  All  confider- 
ations  of  juftice  being  kept  out  of  view,  it 
might  be  thought  that  the  evident  dangers  of 
the  prefent  fyflem,  as  exhibited  to  us,  firft  in 
Dutch,  and  afterwards  in  French  America,  would 
awaken  men  to  a  right  feeling  upon  their  cri« 
deal  fituation ;  that  the  melancholy  example 
of  a  noblf  province,  facrificed  to  the  rifles 
which  every  other  flave  colony  runs,  almoft 
within  the  vifible  horizon  of  the  remaining  fet- 
tlements,  would  infpire  the  European  powers 
witb  an  anxiety  to  fearch  for  that  internal  dif« 
K  k  4  order 
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IV. 


order  which  is  rapidly  working  the  diflbladoa 
of  the  colonial  fyftem,  and  a  diftruft  of  thofe 
rafli  or  interefted  counfellors,  whofe  advice 
has  in  other  countries  been  attended  with  ruin. 

5  Mulia  funt  occulta  reipublica  vulnera^  mul- 
f  ta  nefariorum  civiutn  perfAciofa  con/ilia  :  nullum 
*  externum  periculum  eji^  non  rex^  mn  gens  ulla, 
f  non  natio  pertimefcenda  eji :  inclufum  nullum^ 
f  intejlinum  ac  domejiicum  eft.  huic  pro  fe  qui/que 
f  nojlriim  mederi^  atque  hoc  omnes  fanar^  velk 
f  debemm. '  * 

But  it  feems  to  )t>e  the  lot  of  nations  to  de« 
rive  inftrudion  from  experience,  rather  than 
example ;  and  however  acutely  they  may  dif- 
cern  the  confequences  of  folly  in  the  condud 
pf  their  neighbours,  no  fooner  has  the  icafe  be- 
come their  own,  than  indolence,  or  timidity, 
or  a  fenfelels  confidence  in  good  fortune, 
blinds  them  to  the  moll  obvious  applications  ci 
the  leflbns  before  their  eyes ;  difcourages  all 
ideas  of  reformation ;  and  gives  birth  to  the 
fame  ftrange  delufion,  fo  often  fatal  to  indivii- 
dqals,  that  the  circumftances  and  the  condu& 
y^hich  have  ruined  others,  may  prove  haxmlefs 
pr  beneficial  to  themfelves, 

NOTES 


*  Cicero,  Oral.  I.  de  Ltgt  Agraria* 
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Note  A  a.    p,  22, 

1  HB  tenor  of  the  two  laws  laft  referred  to  la  the  text,  is   NOTES 
fufficiently  fingular  to  deferve  more  minute  attention. 

The  ordinance  of  Valentinius  and  Valens  is  conceited  in 
the  following  terms : 

*  Univerfi  fiduciam  gerant,  ut»  fi  quis  eormn  ab  adore 

<  renim  privatarum  ooftrarum,  five  a  procuratore  vexatus 

<  fuerit  injuriis,  fuper  ejus  contumcliis  vel  depraedationibus 

<  deferri  quxrimontam  finccritati  tuae,  yel  redori  provinciae, 

<  non  dubitety  et  ad  publics  fentcntiam  vindidae  fine  ali- 

<  qua  trepidatione  conyolare  :  quae  res  cum  fuerit  certis  pro- 

*  bationibus  dedarata,  fancimus,  ct  cdlcimus,  ot  fi  in  pro- 

*  vincialem    banc  audaciam   qutfquam   moliri  aufus  fuerit, 

<  publtce  vivus  concremetur.  *  Cod,  Ith.  II L  tit.  26.  kg*  9, 
I  would  here  take  the  liberty  of  fuggefting  an  emendation 
of  the  laft  claufe.     Inftead  of  <  in  frovincialem  banc  auda" 

<  ciamt  *  I  would  fubmit  the  following  reading :    *  in  fro* 

<  nmcid  iakm  banc  audaciam,  *  The  preamble  is  fo  general, 
that  wc  cannot  by  any  means  conceive  the  reafon  for  the  re- 
llraining  enadment  in  the  end.  Why  fhould  the  provincial 
fubjeds  alone  have  the  benefit  of  this  law  I  Is  it  probable 
that  the  Roman  citizons,  refident  in  the  provinces,  would 
have  lefs  regard  paid  to  the  violation  of  their  privileges  ? 
But  whichever  reading  we  may  adopt,  the  fpirit  of  the  en* 
adm^nt  is  equally  plain  and  decifive.  The  edift  of  Con- 
Itantine  is  as  follows : 

#  Fftefidflf 
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NOTES        *  Pnefides  proTinctarain  oportet*  fi  quia  potentionim  a* 

AND       *  titerit  infioleotior,  et  ipfi  .TiodiGftre  oon  pofTunty  aot  exami- 

ILLUST.   *  narcy  aut  proountiare  nequeant ;  dc  ejus  nomiae  ad  aotf 

U     y       t    *  aut  ccrte  ad  Pnetorianx  Pracfeftunc  fcicntiam  referre : 

<  quo  proyideatur,  qualitcr  publics  difciplinact  et  laefit  tc- 

*  Duioribus  confulatur. '     Cod.  lib,  L  tit.  XL,  kg.  2. 

Thefe  two  laws  prefcot  ut  with  a  ftriking  iUuftiatton  of 
the  wide  differeiicc  between  the  flcilU  or  the  tafte,  of  the  an- 
cients and  modernfy  in  the  great  arts  of  adminiftration.  The 
fanguinary  puniftiment  awarded  to  lb  high  an  officer  at  the 
Emperor's  reprefentative^  for  an  offence  extremely  common 
in  all  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  dominion,  would  never  have 
been  thought  of  in  the  prefent  times*  although  enormities 
much  grreater  called  for  vengeance  :  and  the  open,  dire^  and 
plain  terms  in  which  the  edifi  of  Conftantine  prefcribes  the 
performance  of  what  is  always  a  matter  of  much  nicety— the 
reftraining  of  pcrfonal  influence — clearly  prove  how  little  the 
moft  enlightened  dates  of  antiquity  knew  or  valued  the  grand 
fecrets  of  adminiftratlony  particularly  the  method  of  ruling 
by  influence,  fo  much  and  fo  juftly  valued  in  modem  timeSt 


Note  B  b,    p.  36. 

Onuph&ius  Panvinius  has  given  a  very  elaborate  eau* 
meration  of  all  the  Italian  colonies.  It  is  to  be  found  in 
Cravil  Tbefaurur,  torn.  /.  The  Treatife  of  Robortdbu  oa 
the  Roman  provinces  deferves  aifo  to  be  confolted. 

The  number  of  the  colooief  planted  in  Italy,  amounted 
to  one  hundred  and  fizt^-four ;  while  thofe  planted  in  all 
the  provinces  were  only  one  hundred  and  aiaety-mne.*^ 
Ontfh.  Panv.  cap.  XXL  It  appears  from  this  coafidera- 
tion  alone,  that  the  Italian  colonies  were  materially  diSereott 
in  their  oonftitation  and  ufes,  from  the  colonies  of  the  pro^ 
Tinges* 
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The  fir  ft  foieign  obloay  whkh  the  Ronums  planted  wm  KOTBt 
in  Carthage,  A.  U.  C.  710,  when  Juluis  Ccfrr  formed  the       Aim 
plan  of  reftonngr  that  deferted  city  by  meant  of  a  colonial  itLtJST. 
eftabliihment.     The  firft  colony  planted  in  Italy  was  that  bf 
Cxnnia,  A.  U.  C.  4 Dstm.  Caff.  B.  XLIIL  cap.  50. 

The  praAice  of  fending  Roman  colonies  to  the  proTincei 
(where  they  did  not  enjoy  aU  the  pmilcges  of  the  Italian 
coloniftsy  Ofmfh.  Panwm.  cap.  /.),  waa  very  common  af- 
ter jthe  experinsent  of  Juh'nt  Caeiar.  He  himfdf  tranfplant- 
cd  eighty  thoafand  citicens  in  this  manner,  Suitmu  in  Jyl. 
Csf.  caf.  XLIL  After  the  time  of  AngniliM,  who  planted 
twenty-eight  colonies  in  Italy  [Suaon.  in  O&av.  cap*  XLFL) 
the  cnftom  of  planting  Italian  colonies  feems  to  have  beem 
abandoned.  His  focceiTors  did  not  plant  fo  many  as  twenty  | 
and  preferred  forming  thofe  fettlements  beyond  feat.  Livy 
does  not  once  mention  a  tranfmarine  or  tranfalpine  colony  ; 
althoagh  he  conftantly  relates  the  foundation  of  thofe  id 
Italy. 

Dacia  and  Britain,  the  moft  difficult  and  infecure  of  the 
Roman  conquefts,  had  only,  the  former  four,  the  htter  five 
Roman  colonies.  Africa  (the  moft  peaceable  of  all  the  Ro- 
man poflcffions  long-  before  the  downfal  of  the  Common- 
wealth) received,  after  the  ufurpation  of  JuVus  Czfiir,  no 
lefs  than  fifty-feven  colonies,  exclufive  of  Egypt. 

We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  the  Italian  eftablifii- 
flaents  were  founded  with  different  views,  and  in  a  different 
age  of  the  Roman  hiftory,  from  the  fettlements  in  the  pro^ 
▼inccs. 


Note  C  c.    p.  52, 

Thb  plan  of  removing  the  feat  of  the  Portuguefe  govern- 
pent  from  Europe  to  South  Americai  is  not  altogether  ima« 

ginary. 
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524  Note  C  e. 

ginar7.  It  hat  on  fereral  oocafions  (I  bdiere  u  recentlj  ai 
during  the  late  war)  been'  entertained  by  the  regenqr  of 
Lifbon  $  Dumouriez^  Etat  prefent  di  Portugal^  Rv.II.  c.6. 
The  Portuguefe  charafter  and  habits  are  peculiarly  favour- 
able to  the  conception  and  execution  of  fuch  a  pnjeA* 
Placed  in  |  comer  of  Europe  in  which  their  political  import- 
ance is  extremely  trifling,  they  are  food  of  contemplating 
the  magnitude  and  natural  wealth  of  their  foreign  domini- 
oni*  Dtftinguiflied  by  their  manners  and  turn  of  mind,  as 
well  as  by  their  blood,  from  all  the  other  European  nations, 
they  have  little  intercourfe  with,  or  knowledge,  of  foreign 
countries,  and  feem  to  regard  the  a&irs  of  Afia  and  Ame- 
rica with  more  iotereft  than  thofie  of  Fiance  and  Germany. 
Murfhj^t  Travels  m  Portugal^  p.  io6*  ^Uhr^Murphfs  StaU 
pf  Portugal^  chap.  XXIV. 

In  mentioning  the  weaknefs  of  Portugal,  as  (he  is  fituat- 
jed  with  refped  to  Spain,  I  have  not  alluded  to  the  advan- 
tages which  (he  derived  from  the  unaccountable  weakne(s  of 
j^e  SpaniQi  generals,  and  the  bad  condition  of  the  troops 
during  the  war  1762  ;  becaufe,  at  that  period,  the  armies 
of  Portugal  were  in  a  condition  ftiU  more  wretched,  and  as 
little  provided  for  the  operations  of  the  field  as  in  the  war  of 
the  *  jtcclamafion.  *  Soon  after  the  invafion  of  17629  the 
military  ulents  of  La  Lippe,  and  the  bold  political  genius 
of  Pombal,  reformed  a  multitude  of  abufes  in  all  the  de- 
partments of  government,  and  greatly  augmented  the  re- 
fources  of  the  nation—- its  army,  navy,  and  revenues*  But 
fuch  improvements,  in  a  comparative  v^ew  of  two  European 
nations,  placed  in  the  reUtive  fituations  of  Portugal  and 
Spain,  may  almoft  always  jbe  4^fregarded ;  for,  unlefs  cir- 
cumftances  exift  in  the  one  ftate  e(rentially  different  from 
thofe  of  the  other,  any  material  augmentation  in  the  force 
of  the  one  will  be  attended  with  a  proportionate  increafe  in 
that  of  the  other.  Accordingly,  during  the  period  of 
which  we  are  fpeaking,  Spain  did  not  (it  an  idle  fpedatqi* 
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.    Note  C  c.  $2$ 

of  the  falutary  meafures  purfncd  ia  Portugal.    The  various  M  OTES 
domeftic  improvements,  the  freedom  of  the  colonial  trade,       and 
and  the  increafe  of  the  navy,  are  proofs  of  this  pofition.  illustJ, 
The  number  of  guns  in  the  Spaniih  line  in  1776  was  onlj 
three  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-eight ;  io   1788,  it 
had  increafed  to  five  thoufand  four  hundred   and  ten. — 
Tovmfend^i  Trav.  11.  397. 

Where  fome  extraordinary  event,  indeed,  places  one  na- 
tion in  circumftaaces  which  another  cannot  emulate,  we 
may  argue  from  the  fuperiority  which  this  difference  will 
confer ;  as,  for  inftance,  the  emancipation  of  a  colony,  a 
fudden  revolution  in  the  mother  country,  or  the  transference 
of  a  feat  of  empire.  But  even  thefe  events  tend  generally 
to  operate  fome  change  on  neighbouring  ftates,  and  they 
are  commonly  attended  with  fuch  a  change,  even  if  they  do 
not  influence  it ;  becaufe,  as  we  have  (een  elfe where,  (Book 
III.  Se6L  I.)  in  nations  forming  one  community,  like  the 
European  kingdoms,  or  the  American  colonies,  the  fame 
circumftances  which  predifpofe  to  extraordinary  events  10 
any  one  member  of  the  body,  tend  to  operate  fome  fimilar 
eife^  in  all  the  neighbouring  parts. 

In  eftimating  the  relative  ftrength  of  Spain  and  PortU« 
gal  in  South  America,  we  ought  always  to  recoiled,  that 
the  province  of  Chili  has  never  been  completely  fubdued, 
and  that  the  natives  would  be  ready  to  join  any  foi^eign 
power  againft  the  Spaniards ;  that  Portugal  poflefles  the 
coaft  next  to  Europe,  commands  the  navigation  of  the  Am« 
azons,  and  may  eafily  feize  the  keys  alfo  of  the  Plata  ;  and 
that  Peru  is  feparated  from  the  Atlantic  by  a  vaft  ridge  of 
mountains,  and  an  extenfive  trad  of  country,  level  indeed, 
but  neither  drained  of  it^  morafles  nor  cleared  of  its  forefts. 
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5^6  NoTB  D  d.    p.  69. 


ir  O  T  B  S  The  authority  whidi  I  have  cited  for  this  fad  tt  iodced 
AMD       anonymottSt  and  the  work  isy  io  this  couotryy  very  iitde 

ILLUST.  known.  But,  befides  that  a  fimihr  circumilaDce  hat  occur* 
red  in  other  inftances  which  might  be  enumerated,  great 
confidence  may  be  repofed  in  the  ftatements  of  the  two 
travellers.  Their  work  abounds  in  plain  and  fober  narc»* 
tivcy  delivered  with  a  minutenefs  bordering  upon  prolixity. 
The  information  contained  in  it  is  fill!,  various,  and  expli* 
dt,  even  to  tedioufnefs*  Of  its  accuracy  in  all  particubrs, 
1  am  inclined  to  form  the  mod  favourable  opinion^  from 
finding  it  completely  fo  in  thofe  parts  which  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  verifying  by  perfonal  obfervation.  The  title 
of  the  book  is.  Voyage  de  deux  Fran^ou  an  nor  J  Je  l^Eurofe^ 
2791  ft  1792.  The  route  lay  through  Denmark,  Swedeoy 
Ruffia,  Poland,  Auftria,  and  part  of  the  north  of  Ger- 
many. 


Note  E  c.    /.  71. 

No  frnall  diverfity  of  opinion  exifts  among  the  authors 
who  have  ezprefsly  written  upon,  or  only  occafionaOy  refer- 
red to  the  fubjeft  of  the  Attican  population.  As  the  in- 
quiry is  curious,  and  as  fome  errors  feem  to  have  prevailed 
in  the  writings  of  thofe  who  are  in  general  moft  corred  up- 
on daffical  fubje£isy  I  ihall  offer  a  few  ftatements,  which 
may  perhaps  fet  the  matter  in  a  true  light. 

Mr  Hume,  in  his  admirable  eilay  on  the  populoufnefs  of 
ancient  nations,  (a  rare  fpecimen  of  a  branch  of  fcience  almoft 
wholly  new-— the  application  of  philofophy  to  chflical  anti- 
quities)! 
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^ultics),  haB  ftatcd  that  Athcnsut  gives  the  population  of  A- 
thcna  at  tweoty-one  thoufand  citizena*  teo  thooiand  ftrangera, 
and  fonr  hundred  thoufand  flaves,  (Effay*t  voL  /.  /.  416. 
eSt.  1793' J  ^^  ^^^°  proceeds  to  argue  againft  this  ftate* 
menty  as  if  Athensus  meant  to  enumerate  onlj  the  popular 
tion  of  the  city*  The  ftrongeft  of  hts  reafons  proceed  upos 
the  idea  that  thi^was  the  author's  fenfe^  and  it  muft  be  ac- 
knowledged that  they  are  fufficiently  conclufive.  But  after* 
wards  he  infers^  rather  inconfiftently,  that  ^  Athenxus  muft 
have  meant  to  give  the  population  of  all  Attica.     *  Be* 

*  fides, '  fays  he»  *  we  are  to  confider  that  the  number  af* 

*  figned  by  Athenasus,  whatever  it  is,  comprehends  all 
<  the  inhabitants  of  Attica,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Athens, ' 
(^  419*)  His  opinion,  upon  the  whole,  then,  is,  that  Athe* 
BSBUs  muft  be  underftood  to  fpeak  of  Attica ;  but  that,  even 
for  Attica,  the  number  is  too  great ;  and  Mr  Hume  fuppofei 
the  error  of  one  cypher. 

Now,  in  the  ^rfi  place,  let  ut  attend  to  the  words  of 
Athensus,  which  Mr  Hume  aj^ears  not  to  have  examined 
v^th  his  ufual  accuracy. 

AOimatv  c{rratf/(Cor  ytH^^ai  awo  Atifur  fin  tv  ^oD^tpiH  t«9 
Mormunm  tuf  ATTumr*  mcu  ivptdnpeu  ASuvats;  fuv  ^fwpu^ 
mf9^  roi;  x^^^^f  fAtroausf  9e  fMpiag,  omzrof  %  fw^iaims  rta-am- 
fOKorra- — Deipnojbpbtft.  liL  VI.  cap.  20.  edit,  Cafauboiu 
Lugdutu  1657. 

This  pafiage  is  precifely  a  ftatement  of  that  which  Mr 
Hume  infers  from  circumfUnces  to  be  the  author's  meaning. 
It  is  a  ftatement  of  the  whole  Atttcan  population,  while  Mr 
Hume's  arguments  apply  chiefly,  if  not  entirely  to  the  po» 
fition,  never  made  by  Athenxus,  that  the  Jtthenian  fhive 
population  was  four  hundred  thoufand.  The  term  Khv^m^f 
is  evidently  introduced  to  denote  free  and  native  citizens,  in 
oppofition  to  foreigners  and  flaves  ;  the  ftatement  obvioofly 
applies  to  the  word  Amxiiy  ufcd  immediately  before. 

Such, 
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5  a*  Note  E  e. 

K  o  T  E  s         Such,  accordioglf  9  is  the  interpreUtion  of  it  gma  not 
AND       only  by  Cafaubon  and  the  beft  editor!,  but  by  the  Abb6 
ILL U ST.   Barthelcmyy  in  his  Voyage  du  Jame  Anacbar/uf  torn.  IL 
T  p,  97,    edii,  izmo.    Dcux-f^nts,   If 91. 

Mr  M3Ur  adopts  the  error  of  Mr  Humei  DifiiniSm  tf 
Ranks ^  Part  V.  Sed.  IV.fecfmdtdit. 

We  may  obferve,  in  the  fectmd  places  «that  the  emenda* 
tiou  fuggcfted  by  Mr  Hume  is  not  (atisfiiAory.  How  the 
error  of  a  cypher  (hould  have  crept  into  a  Greek  text,  where 
the  Arabic  numerals  were  not  ufed,  it  does  not  feem  eafy  to 
conceive.  Neither  is  it  fair  to  conclude,  that  the  number 
of  ilavcs  fit  to  bear  arms  is  alone  meant  to  be  ftated  in  this 
enumeration.  The  term  Mvmi^^  obvioufly  applies  to  the 
number  of  citizens  fit  to  bear  arms,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  word  /KiTOtKVf  means  the  ftrangers  fit  to  bear  anns*  So  bat 
Mr  Hume's  arguments  muft  be  admitted.  But  why,  after 
reducing  the  four  hundred  thoufand  flaves  to  forty  thoufand, 
Ihould  he  conceive  that  this  forty  thoufimd  means  flaves  ca- 
*  pable  of  bearing  arms  ?  It  is  evident  that  all  ennmeratioas  of 
ancient  population  had  but  two  objeds  in  view,  the  wealth 
and  force  of  the  community*  The  ftatement  of  free  males 
come  to  the  years  of  puberty,  affords  a  criterion  of  the  ooe : 
the  ftatement  of  all  the  flaves  (the  labouring  part  of  the  peo- 
ple) captured  or  purchafed,  and  faleable,  is  neceffiuy  to 
furnifti  a  meafure  of  the  other. 

We  may  conclude,  that  the  enumeration  of  Deme- 
trius, as  given  by  Athensus,  made  the  liree  males  of 
ripe  years  amount  to  thirty-one  thoufand,  and  the  whole 
flaves  to  forty  thoufand.  The  total  population  of  At- 
tica, then,  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  thoofimd 
free  inhabitants,  and  four  hundred  thoufand  flaves.  This 
is  furely  neither  fo  great  a  proportion  of  flaves  to  free 
people,  nor  of  inhabitants  to  extent  of  territory,  as  to  ren- 
der the  plain  ftatement  of  the  ancient  author  incredible. 

ilr 
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Note  E  e.  ^^9 

Mr  Hdme,  it  may  be  added,  feems  again  to  iniftake  Athenxus   notes 
In  talking  of  Corinth.     He  tells  U8«  that  the  account  of  the        and 
city  of  Corinth  having  four  hundred  and  fixty  thouiand  flavea,  ILLUST. 
18  entirely  abfurd  and  impoffible,  (EJfays^  L  419.^  Athenaeus  ^       /     ^ 
iay»  that  the  Corinthian  cities  had  altogether  forty-fix  iny«^ 
riads  of  ilavies.  ' 


Note  F  f.    p.  92. 

^HS  recital  of  the  many  commercial  privileges  ^^hicbi 
have  been  extorted  by  force,  or  obtained  by  diplomatic  ad- 
drefsy  or  procured  in  exchange  for  temporary  aids  of  varioua 
forts,  from  the  trading  nations  of  modern  times,  would  oc- 
cupy a  large  fpace  in  the  annals  of  mercantile  policy.  The 
hiftory  of  the  Dutch  trade,  and  that  of  the  Han^  Towns^ 
afford  many  of  the  mod  remarkable  inftances  of  this  fpecics 
of  national  munificence. 

The  readinefs  of  Pruffia  and  Rufiia  to  accept  of  fuch 
boons  aa  thofe  which  the  new  Weft  Indian  ftate  could 
cafily  offer,  fcarccly  requires  any  proof.  Perhaps,  how* 
ever,  it  is  not  generally  known  how  near  thofe  two' 
powers  have  fometimes  been  brought  to  the  accomplifh« 
ment  of  their  commercial  fchemes,  by  the  acquifition  of  dif« 
tant  territories.  Not  to  mention  the  various  voyages  of 
difcovery  projeded,  and  the  refpedable  number  adlually 
fitted  out  by  Ruflia,  during  the  lad  half  century,  we  know 
that  the  acquiring  of  territory  in  the  Mediterranean  has  al- 
ways been  a  favourite  objed  with  the  Cabinet  of  St  Peterf* 
•  burgh.  Befides  different  fchemes  more  immediately  con- 
nediked  with  views  of  conqueft^  we  have  obtained  undoubted 
information,  fince  the  death  of  Katharine,  that  a  proje6t  . 
had  adually  been  conceived,  of  a  nature  entirely  commerciaf, 
and  not  the  lead  fingular,  of  the  various  plans  which  diverfi* 
fied  the  noble  and  dignified  ambition  of  that  renowned  Prin- 

▼01.  II.  L  \  ctfs. 
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NOTES   eeft.     It  wai  in  contemplation  of  the  Ernprefs,  at  ttte  (\jg* 

AND       geftion  of  Prince  Polemkin«  to  pinchafe  from  a  private  pro* 

f  LLUST.  prietor  the  fmall  iflanda  of  Lampedofa  and  Linofa,  fituated 

^'   "V"     '  on  die  African  coaft,  and  to  obtain  the  fovereigoty  from  the 

Court  of  Naples.    The  reader  may  fee  a  copy  of  the  Prlncc'i 

projed  in  the  Appendix  to  Etoi^f  Sur^  of  the   Turkl/h 

Empire^  /.  505.     The  propofed  regulations  arc  minute,  and 

conceived  with  confiderable  (kill. 

The  Cabinet  of  Verfailles  in  1756  endeavoured  to   en- 
gage Frederic   lU  in   an   alliance  againft  the  Elector-  of 
Hanover,  by  making  him  an  offer  of  the  ifland  of  Tobaga 
The  Duke  de  Nivemois  was  enfernfted  with  the  management 
•f  this  intrigue  ;  and  it  is  worth  while  to  oUerve  the  terns 
in  which  Frederic  fpeaks  of  it.     He  begins  by  caUiog  thb 
offer,  *  Pargunttnt  le  plus  fort  qi^tmploja  U  Due  de  Nher^ 
'  noit, '     He  then  mentions  fome  circumftanoes  which  op* 
pofed   obftades  to  its  being  accepted.    He  adds,  that  it 
appeared  *  trop  fmgvJiert  poitr  art  recue.  *    He  tboa  con- 
defcends  to  tell  ns,  that  he  was  pleafiuit  upon  the  occaioo, 
and  that  he  compared  the  propofed  aeeeifion  of  territory 
to  the  ifland  of  Barataria.     But  he  adds  a  very  material  ffca« 
^n  for  all  his  eoyneft  and  pleafantry.     The  treaty  with 
liondon,  which  was  the  meant  of  preferving  hia  exiftcncey 
had  been  i^gned  fome  weeks  before  thefe  ovcrtikret  cuie 
from  VcrfiuUes ;  and  he  lays  down^  with  mocb  prcdfioo,  the 
reafons  which  induced  him  to  prefer  the  Britifli  to  the  French 
alliance ;  (ffifi*  de  U  Guerre  de  Sept-am^  chup.  IL  Oruv.  ttuu 
IIL  p.  69.  edii.  BerRn^  1788.)     In  arguing  from  this  hBt 
to  the  probable  views  of  a  Berlin  cabinet,  if  placed  in  fi- 
milar  temptations  at  the  prefent  day,  we  fliould  remember 
that  the  intrigue  alluded  to  was  pkroned  by  France^  then  iir 
a  ftate  of  extreme  weaknefr,  againft  the  interefts  of  Britain, 
at  that  time  the  undifpnted  arbitrcis  of  Europe,  and  irje^cd 
by  PruiGa^  when  her  European  cxillence  was  at  ftake. 

MOTl 
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Note  G  g.    p.  loo*  $y- 


The  opinion  of  Dr  Smith  upon  the  fubjeA  of  the  French    notes 
and  Englifh  Qaves,  appears  to  have  been  rafhly  adopted  by        and 
him,  in  order  to  fupport  a  theory  more  plaufible  than  con-  JLLUST. 
fiftent  with   the  fadis,  that  flavea  under  defpotic  govern-  '**  m      ■' 
ments  are  necefTarily  more  protected  by  the  lawa  than  thofe 
of  free  flates  ;  becaufe  the  protedion  of  a  flave  is  an  ioter- 
fercDcc  with  private  property. — Wealth  of  Natiotu^  vol.  IL 
f>  395.  ^Jjf/.M799.     If  this  reafon  is  of  any  weight,  it  mud 
be  confined  to  the  pure  defpotifms  of  the  Eafty  or  of  favage 
communities  where  the  right  of  property  is  not  regarded. 
It  cannot  furely  apply  to  fuch  governments  as    that  of 
France  before  the  Revolution — a  government  m  remark- 
able'for  facred  regard  to  the  property  of  individuals  as  the 
Britiih  conftitution  itfclf.     To  fuppofe  any  fuch  difference 
between  the  effeds  of  the  French  and  thofe  of  the  Britifh 
forms  of  government,  is  in  the  higheft  degree  chimerical. 
M.  Labor ie  has  eagerly   laid  hold  of  Dr  Smith's  admif- 
fion,  and  given  it  as  an  indifputable  teilimony  in  favour  of  his 
countrymen.— i^/^ Wax  to  the  Coffce-Flanter  of  St  Domingo, 

Baron  Wimpffen  tells  u^,  that  in  St  Domingo  the  women 
arcpeculiarly  cruel  mifirefles  \  acircuroftance  which  generally 
takes  place  where  the  treatment  of  the  jQ^ves  is  upon  the  whole 
cruel,  as  in  the  Dutch  fettlements  both  of  Ada  and  Ameri- 
ca.^-Z,^//.  XXXL  The  fame  author  ftates,  that  even  rt^ 
putable  miftrefles  hire  out  their  negreffes  to  proftitution, 
And  fhare  their  g^insi  A  fimilar  accufation  has  never  been 
brought  ag^inil  our  countrywomen  in  the  Weft  Indies.—- 
^l.  XXX,  It  is  well  known  that  the  regulations  of  the 
Code  Noire^  fo  humane  towards  the  negroeSj  were  altogether 
prevented  from  being  executed,  or  even  thought  of,  by  the  • 
d<^termined  oppofition  of  the  conflitutcd  authorities,  and  ftili 
L,l  2  more 
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33.2  Note  G  g. 

MOTES   more  by  their  incongruity  with  the  Rate  of  mannen.— -^Pm/- 
AND       ffen^  Lett.  VIL  ;  Edwardt^s  St  Domingo^  chop.  /. 

ILLUST.  The  prmlcgc«  of  ihc  inferior  claffe«,  which  in  all  the 
other  colonies  have  been  gradually  on  the  increafe,  were  con- 
tinually diminifliing  in  the  French  iflands  previoua  to  the 
Revolution.  Thus,  until  1674,  aU  Mulattoes  were  free  at 
the  age  of  twenty- four,  by  the  common  law  of  the  iflands. 
In  that  year  an  edid^  was  made,  introducing  the  maxim  of 
the  Roman  law,  «  Partw  feqmtur  v^trcm.*  The  cdiA 
of  1776  abridged  many  of  the  moft  important  privilegei 
which  the  Code  Noire  had  nominally  fecured  to  the  people 
of  colour. 

The  evidence  cpntained  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
1 798,  proves  clearly  that  the  treatment  of  the  negroes  in 
the  French  iflands  was  fuch  as  to  render  their  mortah'ty 
greater  than  ia  the  Brkifii  fettlements. — Part  K 


Note  H  h.    f.  loi. 

Oua  information  with  refped  to  the  progrcfs  of  the  im- 
portation and  of  the  population  in  the  French  Weft  Indies, 
is  by  no  means  very  full  or  corred.  Even  the  hiftory  of  St 
Domingo,  in  this  point  of  view,  does  not  begin  to  be  iatis- 
&dory,  until  a  (hort  time  before  the  Revolution.  We  are, 
however,  fumifhed  with  fuiEcient  data  upon  thefe  fubjedb, 
to  authorife  a  very  pofitive  condufion,  that  the  treatment  of 
flaves  muft  have  been  bad;  and  that,  among  the  various 
caufes  of  the  revolt,  ill  treatment  deferves  to  be  mentioned. 
The  authors  of  the  Encychpe£e  MetioiSpii  eSimate 
the  negro  population  of  St  Domingo  in  1775  ^  ^'^ 
hundred  thoufand,  after  making  allowance  for  the  £d£ty 
of  the  returns^  which  were  only  two  hondred  and  forty 
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dumfiud  and  n!nety-fi?e.~*&oii.  PoRt.  ei  Diplbm.  torn.  IL    notes 

f*  I4«>*  AND 

The  whole  of  the  article  of  St  Domingo  U  to  be  found  ill  us t. 
in  Ruardf  TraiU  du  Ctmmeraf  iom,  I/I,  p,  6gz ;  fo  that   <*     v  ■    ^ 
cither  he  it  the  author  mentioned  in  the  Encyc.  Method. 
or  he  has  borrowed  from  that  author,  or  from  the  Encjdo- 
pedie, 

Jeffreys,  in  his  Weft  Indian  Atlas,  gives  the  negro  popu- 
htion  in  1 764  at  two  hundred  and  fix  thoufand. 

Malouet  ftatcs  the  numbers  in  1775  *^  ^^^^^  hundred 
thoufiind*  Mem,  fur  la  CoionUSf  IV.  117.;  evidently  mak- 
ing allowance  for  concealments. 

Neckar  ftates  the  number  in  1779  at  two  hundred  and 
forty-nine  thoubnd  and  ninety-eight.  Fbaanca^  tarn,  IJL 
ih^.  13. 

It  is  fair  to  conclude,  from  thefe  authorities,  that  in 
1775  the  official  returns  of  negroes  in  St  Domingo  made 
the  number  amount  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand.  It 
was  about  four  or  five  years  after  this  period  that  the  great 
importation  began,  which  continued  till  the  Revolution. 

According  to  the  official  returns,  the  importation  for  the 
year  17B7  was  thirty  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine;  and  in  1788  twenty-nine  thoufand  five  hundred  and 
fix.'^Raffort  ^  tAJembUe  Leglflative^  1 790;  and  Edwards* i 
St  Dotningo,  Append'm. 

The  average  export  from  Africa  in  French  vefTels,  about 
the  fame  time,  was  reckoned  at  twenty  thoufandj— £//war^/' 
Wcfi  India ^  Book  IV.  chap.  2.  %  Report  of  Com.  1789, 
Part  IV.  But  the  French  ftate  themfelves,  that  of  the 
forty  thoufand  exported  from  Africa  by  Britain,  only  thir- 
teen thoufand  three  hundred  are  retained  in  the  Britifh  Weft 
Indies.*^ i^^/0r/ o/*  Com.  17H9,  Part  VL  If  this  is  accu- 
rate, the  greater  part  of  the  remaining  twenty- fix  thoufand 
fcven  hundred  mutt  go  to  the  French  iflands. 

L  1  3  Malouet 
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K  O  T  E  S         Malouet  ftatet  the  annual  importation  of  negroet  Into 

AND        St  Domingo  in  French  Teflelt  at  above  eighteen '  thouiand  ; 

ILLUST.  and  the  importation  hj  the  Britifh  traders  at  tweli^ hundred 

^       »       *  and  fifty.     This  ftatement  waa  written  in   1775*  and  re»- 

publifhed  in  1802  ;  but  no  alteration  appears  to  have  been 

made  on  this  paflage. — Mrm,  fur  k$  CoL  IV,  ifO.     The 

average  export  of  France  from  Africa,  is  given  at  thirty 

thouiand  for  1780,  1787,  and  1788,  by  Amould.— J5flAw« 

de  Commerce^  Part  IL    Se8.  lit.     And   Barre  St  Venant 

gives  the  importation  between  17S8  and  1791   (that  is,  in 

two  years)  at  fixiy  thoufand.— Co/o«/«  Modtmet^  p.  %u 

Iff  then,  v^e  confider  the  period  from  177^  to  1790  as 
divided  into  two  periods,  one  ending  1 780,  and  the  other 
ending  17901  we  may  reckon  the  average  importation  of 
the  firft  period  at  fifteen  thoufand,  on  the  lowefl  computa- 
tion, and  the  average  importation  of  the  fecond  period  at  a- 
bout  twenty-fix  thoufand.  The  tiumbers  in  1784  had  only 
Increafed  to  two  hundred  and  ntiKty-feven  thoufand  and 
feventy-nine,  according  to  the  rfiicial  return. — L^Urk^ 
Coffee-planter^  jlppendix^  Art,  IV.  The  returns  for  1789 
give  this  number  at  four  hundred  and  thirty-four  thoufand 
four  hundred  and  twenty-nine.  But  this  is  fairly  afcribed 
by  Laborie  to  the  alterations  in  the  mode  of  obtaining  thefe. 
It  is  utterly  impoflible  \p  ^ooccive  that  there  could  have 
been  in  five  years  an  increafe  of  a  hundred  and  forty 
thoufand.  Yet  fome  have  rafhiy  aflertedi  that  the  numbers 
of  the  St  Domingo,  negroes  were  increafed  by  a  hondrcd 
and  fifty  thoufand  during  the  five  years  ending  1790,  eri- 
dently  comparincr  the  loofe  returns,  of  1784  and  17SS  ^th 
the  more  accurate  enumerations  of  1789  and  1790. — Wimp^ 
ffen.  Let.  XXVII. 

Let  us»  however,  in  the  firft  place,  admit  this  in- 
fpe£^ion  of  the  returns  to  be  always  an  equally  fair  cri- 
terion. The  returns  for  1790  give  four  hundred  and 
fifty-five  thoufand  as  the  total  number  of  the  Haves. — 
Lahrie,  yfppcn. ;     Wimpfferiy  Let.  XXVIIL  ;   Ed'veards't 
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St  Danungo,  Appen.  and  chap.  I,  ;  Barr6  St  P'enanlf  Col,  Modm  NOTES 
/.  102.  ;  Malouety  ^c.  ^c,  Morfc  has  indeed  {American 
Geography)  dated  this  number  at  fix  hundred  tlipufand,  and 
Laborie  at  five  hundred  thoufand  ;  but  thefe  ftatements  pro- 
ceed upon  rough  calculation  of  the  numbers  probably  omit* 
ted  even  in  the  mod  accurate  returns ;  and  that  of  Morfc 
18  in  all  probability  much  exaggerated.  We  arc  therefore 
to  confine  ourfelves  entirely  to  tlve  ofiicial  number  of  four 
liundred  and  fifty-five  thoufand,  and  to  compare  this  with 
the  official  number^  two  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand,  of  the 
year  1775. 

We  have  here,  then,  a  total  increafc  of  two  hundred  and 
five  thoufand  negroes  in  fix  teen  years.  But  according  to  the 
progrefs  of  the  importation,  and  the  natural  progrefs  of  the  po- 
pulation, the  natural  and  forced  increafe  combined  ought  to 
have  been  much  greafer.  Suppofe  that,  by  the  natural  mode» 
DO  increafe  ought  to  have  taken  place,  and  that  the  propaga- 
tion only  balanced  the  mortality,  both  in  the  original  dock 
of  1775*  and  in  every  fubfequcnt  increafe  by  importation  ; 
the  total  increafe  of  the  firft  fix  years,  admitting  that  there 
were  two  males  to  every  female  imported,  and  that  no  ac- 
account  of  the  odd  males  is  to  be  kept,  (hould  have  been 
fizty  thoufand  j  and  of  the  fccond  period,  (ten  years),  oa 
the  fame  fuppofitions,  about  a  hundred  and  feventy-four 
thoufand ;  and  the  whole  increafc  fhould  have  been  about 
two  hundred  and  thirty-four  thoufand,  or  above  twenty- nine 
thoufand  more  than  the  adual  increafe. 

But  this  difference  is  evidently  much  lefs  than  the  truth  ; 
for  no  account  has  been  taken  of  five  thoufand  male  ne» 
jrroet  annually  imported  during  the  fird  fix  years,  and  eight 
thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fixty-four  during  the  lad  ten.  In 
order  to  correal  the  calculation,  we  {hd\\  fuppofe  that  one 
death  in  twenty  of  the  population  is  a  fair  edimate  for  the 
Wed  Indian  climate,  being  much  more  than  in  the  word 
plimateB  of  Europe.  It  may  eafily  be  computed,  that  at  the 
L 1 4  end 
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end  of  the  fixtteo  yean,  there  woold  remaio,  of  the  o4^ 
males  imported  during  that  period^  above  eighty  thousand. 

Befidesy  no  account  has  been  taken  of  the  fupcrior  ac- 
curacy with  which  the  returns  were  made  at  the  end  of 
the  period  under  confideration.  This  circumftance  muft  e* 
▼idcntly  increafe  the  difference  flill  farther.  For  we  find, 
that  during  nine  years  ending  1784,  the  total  numbers 
had  only  increafcd  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  to 
two  hundred  and  ninety- feven  thoufand  :  whereas,  fuppofing 
the  propagation  only  to  have  kept  up  the  dock,  the  import- 
ation during  that  period  fhould  have  produced  an  augmenta- 
tion of  a  hundred  and  twelve  thoufand  at  leaft.  Infteadi 
therefore,  of  a  difference  of  a  hundred  and  nipe  thoufandt 
in  the  whole  period  of  fixteen  years,  we  may  fafely  conclude, 
that  there  was  a  difference  of  nearly  a  hundred  and  forty, 
or  that  the  common  good  treatment  experienced  by  the 
lower  orders  of  the  mcft  unhealthy  countries  in  the  world 
would  have  produced  on  the  population  of  St  Domingo  an 
increafe  greater,  in  the  proportion  of  fcven  to  four,  than 
the  increafe  which  a6iually  took  place  during  the  fixteen 
years  of  great  importation. 

The  nature  of  the  treatment  experienced  by  the  ne- 
groes  in  that  ifland,  may  from  this'  ffatement  eafily  be  e- 
ftimated.  But  feyeral  calculations  have  been  prefented  to  as, 
diredtly  confirming  the  fame  pofition,  and  demon flrating,  that 
the  cruelty  or  hard  ufage  of  the  French  coloniffs  was  extreme, 
I  have  mentioned,  in  the  text,  the  general  ftatements  of  the 
Report  of  1789  upon  the  treatment  experienced  by  theilavcs 
in  all  the  French  i Hands.  I  fhall  now  add  the  particular  tefti- 
mony  of  two  able  men,  who  drew  their  obfervations  from 
perfonal  knowledge.  Baron  Wimpffen  [Letires^  No.  XXV,) 
ftates,  that  of  the  negroes  imported  into  St  Domingo,  twenty 
per  cent,  die  during  the  firft  year,  while  only  five  fer  cent. 
are  bom  ;  and  of  thefe  five,  one  infant  dies  of  the  tetanus 
in  the  firft  fortnight.     M.  Malouet  fays  that  it  requires  from 
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foux  to  five  thou&nd  birthif  befidea  the  annual  importation  of  notes 
^eighteen  thoufand  flakes  to  keep  up  the  ftock ;  and  that  tbp       and 
only  total  addition    is  the  contraband  with   the  Eoglilh  illusTi 
iilands.— J^'yZfT  St  Dommguef  f.  148.  ^  feqq.     Thus,  ac-  <       ^     U 
cording  to  Wimpffen,  the  deaths  among  the  imported  ne« 
j^roes  an  above  fire  times  more  numerous  than  among  the 
people  of  any  other  country,  and  the  birthi  fi?e  times  lefs 
numerous;    and  according  to  Malouet,  the  mortality   of 
^e  whole  ftock  is  between  two  and  three  times  greater  than 
that  of  the  natives  of  any  other  country  on  earth — ^a  fufficir 
cnt  commentary  upon  the  boafted  humanity  of  the  planters 
jn  the  French  iflands,  and  9  ufeful  lefibn  upon  the  profits  of 
tl^e  (lave  fyftem. 


Note  I  i.    f.  194, 

As  a  fpecimen  of  the  inconfillencies  and  mifreprefeDtations 
which  diftinguiHi  the  cavillers  upon  this  fubjef^,  I  (hall  ad- 
vert to  the  remarks  of  a  very  celebrated  author,  whofc  truly 
philofophical  fpeculations  have  done  much  to  introduce  plain 
and  found  fenfe  into  political  inquiries,  and  to  affift  us  in 
forming  large  and  extcnfive  views  of  the  hiflory  of  nations. 
After  taking  notice  of  the  policy  which  induced  Vortigcrn 
king  of  the  Britons  to  call  in  the  alfiftance  of  the  Saxons 
againft  the  Romans,  Mr  Millar  obferves,  that  this  meafure 
bas  been  univerfally  blamed  as  weak  and  fooKfh ;  and  he 
adds,  that  Vortigem  a^led  exadly  upon  the  prindples  of 
the  balancing  fyftem. — Hlftoncal  Fhiv  of  the  EngU/h  Govem-F 
^nentf  /.  25,  4/0  edit.  Now,  It  muft  be  evident  to  every 
one,  that  this  condud  of  Vortigem  was  not  juftified  by  the 
principles  of  the  baUincing  fyftem  ;  for,  of  all  events,  that 
fyftem  holds  an  invafion  to  be  the  leaft  defirable ;  and,  in- 
ftead  of  demanding  tl^e  aid  of  allies  on  your  own  ground,  it 
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If  o  T  E  s  prefcribet  the  grantrag  of  aid  to  aflies  upon  their  groan^y  ia 
AND       order  to  prerent  invafioD.     In   h&p  nothing   coold  be  k& 

ILLtJST.  politic  than  Vortigem's  condad»  upon  the  piaineft  principlei 
of  common  fenfe.  He  aduafly*  cidled  in  a  conqaeror, 
whom  he  armed  with  the  power  of  dcftroying  his  kiogdon. 
He  imitated  exaftly  the  policy  of  the  horfe  in  the  fabl& 
The  reader  will  find  many  good  ideas  upon  the  general  fub^ 
jcd  of  the  European  community^  mingled  with  feveral  ob- 
vious mifeonceptiont  and  pnerilitiei,  in  Voltaire^i  *  fft/hin 
^  dtla  Guare  de  174O1  '   Part  I.   chaf.  u 


Note  K  k,    /.  276. 

The  fuhjeft  of  the  Auftrian  alliance  was  one  of  the  moft 
intereiUng  difcuifions,  in  the  politics  of  the  eighteenth 
century  previous  to  the  French  revolution,  and  perhaps  not 
a  little  conned^cd  with  tMat  great  and  deplorable  event, 
Thofe  who  wiih  to  fiudy  this  queftion  of  foreign  policy, 
may  confulti  in  the  fir  ft  place,  the  very  interefting  collec- 
tion of  fiate  papers,  publifhed  in  two  volumes  oAavo  by  the 
French  government  foon  after  the  King's  flight,  and  repu1> 
lifhed  lately  in  three  volumes,  with  fomc  additions  and  notes 
by  M.  Segur,  a  gentleman  well  known  in  the  diplomatic 
circlet  of  the  Continent,  as  the  able  negotiator  who  con- 
cluded the  commercial  treaty  between  France  and  Rulfia. 
This  publication  confifts,  chiefly,  of  a  •  Tableau  fpccuhtijy  * 
or  <  Raifonne  *  of  the  foreign  relations  of  France,  drawn  up 
by  the  Sleur  Fayier,  under  the  dire^ion,  and  with  the  aflift- 
ance  of  the  miniftry.  The  objed  of  the  treatife  is  evident- 
ly to  ^ccry  the  Auftrian  alliance,  as  the  caufc  of  every  cala- 
mity that  befd  France  during  the  femainder  of  Louis  XV.^ 
reign.  The  notes  of  M.  Scgur  contain  the  chief  argumenu 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  queftion.     While  Favier  afcribes 
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eftrj  evil  to  the  Auftrian  fyftem,  Segur>  without  dcnykg   K  o  T  E  t 
the  cahmitoiia  ftate  of  affairs  fabfequeot  to  17569  both  ia       and 
Pbland  and  Germany,  attributes  aH  to  the  mal-adminiftra-  I L lust; 
tion  of  French  affairs  in  the  Seven-years  war,  and  during  ^      v    '  ' 
the  whole  interval  between  the  peace  of  Hnbertfburgh  and  ^ 

the  Revolution.  He  argues  the  queftion  rather  upon  fpect* 
ahies  ;  Favicr  adopts  the  more  general  views  of  the  fubjed, 
which  his  antagonift  condemns  as  unfound.  As  Favier  per^ 
petuaHy  recurs  to  the  fame  text,  endeavouring,  like  moft 
theorifts,  to  reduce  every  thing  under  one  head,  and  twift- 
iDg  aH  h^B  to  humour  his  main  poiition  :  fo,  the  new  edi- 
tor follows  him  through  his  whole  coutfe,  and,  under  the 
bead  of  each  power  whofe  relations  to  France  are  difcufled 
by  Favier  in  the  text,  we  meet  with  a  feparate  argument  in 
Segur's  notes,  tending  either  to  modify  or  overthrow  the 
favourite  condufions  of  the  former  politician.  In  general, 
Favier,  though  a  pradical  (latefman,  and  writing  for  a  fpe- 
cial  purpofe,  feems  to  be  an  advocate  for  thofe  enlarged  fpe* 
dilations  which  1  have  attempted  to  defend  19  the  Second 
Seftion  of  the  Third  Book.  Segur  is  very  decidedly  an  ad- 
vocate for  the  minute  and  detailed  views  of  foreign  policy 
into  which  diplomatifts  fo  naturally  fall.  His  talents  in  thw 
line  are,  however,  unqueftioned ;  and  it  affords  no  fmati 
■proof  of  his  liberality  in  political  matters,  that  he  whofe 
fame  in  the  diplomatic  world  reils  on  the  negotiation  of  a 
commercial  treaty,  (hould  be  the  loudeft  in  condemning  all 
fuch  conventions  as  abfurd  and  impolitic. 

The  hiftorlcal  writings  of  Frederic  II,  by  far  the  moft 
valuable  of  all  thftt  lively  and  clever  Prince's  works  afford 
^  much  in(lru6lion  upon  the  fubjedl  of  this  controyerfy,  be- 
fides  exhibiting  to  us  a  concife  and  conned^ed  view  of  the 
relative  pofitions  of  difierent  powers  at  the  moU  important 
periods  of  his  reign.  He  has  left  us,  in  the  *  Hijloire  de  la 
«  Guerre  de  Sept-ansy '  a  very  valuable,  and  apparently  a  ve- 
:ry  authentic  narrative  of  th^t  moft  important  contefl,  which 
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H  o  T  E  s  WIS  the  firft  froic  of  the  new  aDiaoce.     This  treadTe  ii»  io. 
AND       deedy  a  modd  of  compofitioo  ia  the  branch  of  hiftoiy  to 

ILLUST.  ^^^^  ^^  beloDgi — the  mere  dcUil  of  military  tranfa^Uom. 

<  y  f  It  it  full  and  minute,  without  being  tedious  ;  it  if  fufBdeot- 
If  profcffional  and  even  deep*  without  any  obfcority  or  dry- 
neft ;  it  it  written  by  one  who  could  really  fay,  *  fart  jm^- 
*  mafui  ;  '  yet  in  the  whole  courfe  of  the  performances  wt 
are  never  offended  with  the  dighteft  violation  of  modefty  or 
coolncfs,  while  we  read  the  tale  of  the  hero  with  all  the  in- 
tcreft  natural  to  fo  rare  an  occafion.  Laftly,  at  the  *  Jfif' 
toire  *  it  conpofed  by  one  who  was  a  ftatefman,  as  wdl  at  a 
general  and  an  author,  although  politics  bear  a  very  fobor- 
dinate  part  in  thit  book*  the  narrative  it  (a  drawn  up,  as  to 
throw  a  full  and  fatitfaftory  light  upon  the  whole  political 
tranfadions  of  the  day,  and,  at  it  were,  to  fit  any  hiftory 
which  (hall  comprehend  the  politict,  in  the  fame  manner 
that  it  embraces  the  military  affairt  of  the  war. 

The  introduAion  to  thit  work  contains  fomc  general  re- 
markt  upon  the  ftudy  of  hiftory,  and  the  importance  of  rightly 
ufing  coUedions  of  fafls.  Thcfe  opinions  of  the  Royal  au- 
thor countenance  many  of  the  fpeculations  in  which  1  have 
indulged  in  the  text,  and  are  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
thofe  men  of  dcuil  who  hugh  at  all  general  views  of  poUcy, 
as  the  effufions  of  theorifts,  and  produdions  of  the  dofet. 
For  it  can  hardly  be  aiferted  that  the  King  of  Pruiita  was, 
what  Auftria  and  Poland  would  indeed  have  wifhcd  he  had 
been,  a  vifionary  and  fpeculative  man. 

Some  anecdotes  and  interefting  fafts  with  rcfpefl  to  the 
fecret  hiftory  of  the  Auftrian  alliance,  may  be  found  in 
Soularie's  Memoirs  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  may 
tend  to  complete  the  knowledge  of  the  fubje£^  which  the 
reader  has  acquired  from  Favier,  Segur,  and  Frederic  II. 
I  am  confident,  that  the  rcfult  of  the  whole  inquiry  will  lead 
him  to  adopt  the  opinion  which  I  have  curforily  ftated  ap- 
gfn  this  afii|ir  in  the  text. 

Not* 
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The  Mctbuen  Treaty  has  been  held  up  by  all  French  writ-   NOTES 
crsy  down  to  the  Abbe  Raynal   (wrho  affeds  to  write  upon       AND 
political  as  well  as  fentimental  topics),  as  the  Aef-^auvre  of  iLLUST. 
Bntifli  policy,   and  the  pitch  of  Portuguefe  dependence.  ^■'   ^  ■■   * 
Moft  of  our  Engliih  ftatefmen  were  of  the  fame  opinion 
before  the  days   of  Smith  and  Hume.      The   former  of 
thefe  celebrated  writers  has  fully  difcuifed  the  fubjedl,  and 
endeafoured  to  (hew  that  this  treaty  was  highly  difadvanta- 
geous  to  England,  even  upon  the  principles  of  the  mercao- 
tile  fyftem.    Id  his  general  reafoningi  againftall  fuch  treaties^ 
it  would  be  impoffible  to  find  any  weakncfs  or  difficulty ; 
but  he  feems  to  have  raifapprehended  the  (late  of  things 
which  led  to  the  Mcchuen  Treaty  ;  and  his  arguments  a- 
gatnft  it,  on  this  fpecial  view,  are  not  fatisfa£lory.     In  fad, 
it  muil  ftrike   every  one   who  fees  his  ftatement,  that  it  ' 
proves  too  much  ;  for  furely,  if  the  ftipulations  of  the  con- 
tra^ are  fo  leonine  as  he  defcribes  them,  it  is  impoffible  to 
foppofe  that  any  man  of  common  underflanding,  I  mean  any 
perfoQ  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  counting  his  ten  fingers, 
could  for  one   moment   have  miftaken  the  nature  of  the 
bargain. 

The  ftatemcnts  of  Dr  Smith  [Wealth  of  Nations ^ 
Boot  IF.  chap,  VL )  are  the  more  impofing,  that  he  pre- 
faces them  with  a  literal  tranflation  of  the  treaty,  the  ftipu- 
lations  of  which  are  (hort  and  fimple.  He  then  proceeds  to 
obferve,  that,  by  this  bargain,  Engliih  woollens  are  admit- 
ted on  no  better  terms  than  before  the  prohibition  which  is 
thus  repealed ;  but  that  they  are  admitted  on  no  better  terms 
than  that  of  other  nations,  while  the  Portuguefe  wines  are 
admitted  into  England  with  a  great  preference.     <  So  far, 

<  therefore!  '  (fays  he)  <  the  treaty  \%  evidently  advanta- 

<  gcooi  to  Portugal,  and  difadvantageoui  to  Great  Britain. ' 
«-*^«/.  IL  p.  337.  €iRt.  1799. 

This 
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K  o  T  B  s         This  ftatement>  however,  is  fundamentally  erroneous,  to- 

AHD       afmnch  ai  it  onaits  to  confider  the  extent  and  nature  of  the 

ILLU8T.   prohibition  repealed  in  the  treaty.     In  1644,  (the  jealous 

<■■  V  '  '  fpirit  of  the  French  cabinet  having  a  fliort  time  before  pro- 
hibiud  Brazil  goods )^  Portugal  prohibited  the  entry  of  all 
French  goods.  The  hands  of  the  nation  were»  daring  the 
remainder  of  the  feventeenth  cent^ry^  turned  to  toxaubc' 
toresy  particularly  thofe  of  wool  ;  and  with  fb  much  fuc- 
cefs,  that  in  1684  the  government  under  Erricira's  admt- 
niftratton  prohibited  all  importatioa,  either  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial or  of  woollen  goods.  This  occafioned  great  mar- 
mursy  chiefly  on  account  of  the  diminution  fuftained  by  the 
reveoue  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  Britain  was  endeaTouriog  to 
fupplant  the  French  wines  in  her  borne  market,  by  the  in- 
troduAion  of  the  Portugueze.  Both  governments,  there- 
fore,  were  foon  difpofed  to  conclude  a  bargain,  which  (hoidd 
again  open  the  Portugueze  market  to  Britifli  woollens,  and 
(hould  promote  in  Briuin  the  ufe  of  Portugueze  wines. 
This  gave  rife  to  the  arrangements  whidi  terminated  in  the 
Methucn  treaty.  The  paAion,  then,  is  fhort  and  fimple ;  it 
is,  that  Portugal  fliall  repeal  the  law  of  1684,  in  favour  of 
Britain,  and  that  Britain,  in  return,  fhall  admit  Portuguese 
wines  at  two  thirds  of  the  duties  paid  by  Frendi  wines. 
The  preference  is  mutual.  The  prohibition  of  1644  sg*uift 
French  goods  remains  in  full  force:  the  prohibition  of 
1684  remains  alfo  in  full  force  againft  French  and  all  other 
woollens  except  Britifh  woollens.  Britifli  woollens  alone 
are  admitted  ;  all  others  excluded.  Here,  then,  is  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  Portugueze  market  granted  to  Britifli  goods, 
in  return  for  a  preference  given  to  Portugueze  wines  oier 
thofe  of  France.  Wherefore,  the  advantage  granted  to 
Britifli  woollens  is  much  more  general  than  that  given  to 
Portugueze  wines.  Dr  Smith's  objedion  prooeeds  entirdy 
from  confining  his  view  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  which  do 
not  cxprefsly  fay  that  the  laws  of  1644  and  1684  are  to  re- 
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ibain  in  forcci  ualtfs  in  fo  far  as  tbe  latter  ii  repealed  by    MO  TBS 
the  treaty.  ahd 

1  (hall  only  add,  that  th^  French  wines  having  be-  illust* 
fore  the  treaty  been  heavfly  loaded  in  England,  and  the  ^  ^  ^ 
Portuguese  wines  encouragedf  the  Methuen  VrAtj  pro- 
duccd  a  very  trifling  cffeA  in  favour  of  Portugal ;  not 
much  above  a  thh-ty-fecond  part  being  for  fooie  years  add* 
ed  to  the  forraer  importation  by  the  diminution  of  duty  } 
while  the  repeal  of  the  law  1684,  in  fiivour  of  England^ 
gave  her  woollens  an  immediate  monopoly  of  the  Porta- 
geze  importation  market,  from  which  they  had  been  totally 
excluded  fmce  that  law  was  enaAed.  Whatever  truth,  then, 
there  may  be  in  all  Dr  Smith's  reafoniogs  againft  commer- 
cial treaties,  (and  no  one  can  for  one  moment  doubt  their 
accuracy),  we  muft  admit,  that  by  the  MeihocD  treaty 
Britain  gains  more  than  Portugal ;  that  the  mutual  advaa- 
tages  are  exa6Uy  of  the  kind  propofed  by  the  lovers  of  the 
mercantile  fyftem  ;  and  that  the  bargain^  upon  the  priocU 
pies  of  thofe  men,  is  mutually  advantageous,  but  more  (b  to 
Britain  than  to  PortugaL  The  law  of  1644  might  indeed 
have  been  repealed  next  year  (in  1704),  and  that  of  1684 
might  have  been  repealed  in  favour  of  France,  or  any  other  ' 
country.  But  this  would  evidently  have  annulled  the  Meth- 
uen treaty,  as  much  as  if  a  preference  had  been  granted  to 
French  wines  by  Britain,  in  dired  violation  of  the  com- 
padk  ;  or  as  if  Portugal  had  inftantly  renewed  the  exduiioa 
cf  Briti(h  goods. 

Although,  therefore,  the  letter  of  the  treaty  is  certainly 
a  little  defedive  from  extreme  concifenefs,  the  fpirit  and  in* 
tention  of  it  is  clear,  and,  on  the  principles  of  the  mercao' 
tile  fyftemi  unesceptionablCir 
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NOTES   The  fubftance  of  the  graenl  rtafonings  and  viewt  detailed 

AND       iQ  this  Scdion,  wai  puUiflied  id  the  Second  Number  of  a 

ILLUST.  periodtcal  work,  conduced  by  a  fociety  of  Literary  Geatle- 

^      V   '  ■ '  men  in  Edinburgh,  entitled  the  <  ESnhmrgh  Rtvirw.  ' 


Note  N  n.    p.  295. 

The  confidence  with  which  I  have  temaed  the  condoA  of 
France«  during  the  American  war,  a  blunder,  is  fuDy  juf- 
tified  by  the  addition  of  '  acknowledged^ '  which  we  are 
entitled  to  make,  from  attending  to  the  feotiments  uniformly 
expreifed  by  the  ableft  ftatefmen  of  France,  both  at  the 
time  and  fince  the  American  revolution.  Such  views  ait 
extremely  interefling  in  difcuffing  the  American  colonial 
politics  of  the  prefent  day;  becaufe  they  fliew  us  clearly' 
what  would  have  been  the  advice  of  thole  enlightened  men 
upon  the  great  fubjeds  of  Weft  Indian  poh'cy.  To  us  who 
have,  on  many  points  of  the  fubjed^,  the  benefit  of  twenty- 
fevcn  years  experience,  the  errors  of  fuch  men  are  no  le£i 
inftrudive  than  their  happieft  conje^ures.  They  nciay  teadi 
us  what  meafure  of  modefty  is  becoming  in  political  difcuf- 
fions,  and  guard  us  againft  rafhly  founding  our  pradical 
dcduftions  upon  the  moft  plaufible  general  theories* 

M.  de  Vergennes  having*  about  the  beginning  of  the 
American  troubles,  laid  before  the  cabinet  a  memorial  up- 
on the  condud  fuggefted  to  France  and  Spain,  by  the  fiate 
of  the  colonial  a&irs  of  £ngbind»  M.  Turg6t  drew  up  a 
long  memorial  upon  this  fubjed.  The  original  paper  of 
Vergennes  is  loft  s  but  the  memorial  of  Torgftt  was  found 

among 
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BipoDg  Lewis  XVI.'f  papers  ;  and  fcTeral  lobg  cxtnfis  from   motes 
it  are  inferted  in  the  publicatipn  formerly  referred  to» .  *  P^       AND 
«  iittqwdftwi  let  CMneU  de  l^Europe.*     The  excellence  ILLUST. 
•nd  importance  of  thefe  fpecimeof  leave  the  greateft  room 
to  lament^  that  the  whole  of  this  intcrefting  ftate  paper  was 
not  laid  before  the  public. 

The  firft  cxtrad  coDtains  the  condiiiion  of  the  whole 
cflay  ;  ia  which  the  author  recapituktes»  with  his  nfual  ae« 
€araqr»  the  inferences  deduced  ftom  all  the  fotmer  parts  4 
and  probably  adds  new  force  to  his  previous  argumeatSi  by 
•gain  placing  the  refulu  before  bis  reader  in  a  varied  ar- 
rangement and  more  luminous  concentration* 

The  general  opinion  to  which  all  M.  Turgdt's  redbnings 
lead  him,  isi  that  the  fucoefs  of  England  in  her  colonial 
ftragglc*»  would  be  the  ifiue  moft  advantageous  both  to 
France  and  Spain.  Some  of  the  views  upon  which  this  juft 
and  pbilofophical  condufion  is  founded,  feem  not  to  be  mark- 
ed with  the  liberaL'ty  that  formed  fo  diftinguiihing  a  fea* 
ture  in  almoft  all  the  opinions  of  this  enlightened  ftatcfman. 
llius,  hefaysy  (Fd.  IL  p.  395.  edit.  1793.^  tb^t  if  the 
colonies  are  not  reduced  without  a  fevere  efibrt>  it  is  fo 
much  the  better  for  France  ;  becaufe  the  ftruggle  will  leave 
them  completely  exbaafted,  and  in  no  condition  to  affift 
the  wealth  and  power  of  the  mother  country  for  many, 
years ;  and  if  th^  ftruggle  is  fhort*  the  flouri(hing  ftate 
io  which  it  leaves  America  muft  be  a  fiifficient  diverfioo 
to  the  force  of  England  The  latter  view  is  analogoiu 
to  thofe  pofitions  which  I  attempted  to  lay  down  in  the 
Second  Book  of  this  Inquiry.  The  former  view  \$  ia 
fome  refpeds  illiberal  and  inaccurate.  The  commercial  ad- 
vantage of  England*  whether  derived  from  her  colonies*  or 
the  other  branches  of  her  domiaioat  or  her  foreign  trade^  is 
evidently  an  advantage  to  the  commerce  of  France  aUb; 
and  this  benefit  reaped  by  France  muft  improve  her  refour* 
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ee8y  while  the  dire6fc  advantages  of  the  colonial  trade  ate 
pfomoting  thofe  of  Bntain. 

M.  Turg6t  cxpreffes  himfelf  tn  a  tone  of  confiderable  con- 
fidence with  rcfpeft  to  the  event  of  the  American  war,  then 
only  begun.     *  La  fuppofition  de  la  feparation  abfolue  des 

*  colonies  de  la  metropole,  me  paroit  infiniment  probable.  '— 
p,  395.  He  then  flates  his  opinion  upon  the  general  ques- 
tion— *  Je  crois  fermement  que  toutet  les  metropoles  feront 

*  forces  d^abandonner  tout  empire  fur  leur  colonics.  '— 
/.  396.  The  views  which  lead  him  to  form  tbis  and  other 
fimilar  conclufionSy  are  apparently  didated,  in  fome  degree, 
by  his  confidence  in  the  principles  of  national  progreffive 
improvement,  which  he  deems  to  be  conne^ed  with  the  ab- 
olition of  colonial  relations,  in  the  troe  fpirit  of  the  ceco- 
Bomiftsy  a  fed  whofe  tenets  be  appears  greatly  to  have  &- 
voured.— *See,  particularly,  p.  396. 

In  the  reft  of  the  tirft  eatra6t,  we  meet  wkb  many^  for- 
cible arguments  againft  the  interference  of  cither  France  or 
Spain  in  the  affairs  of  North  America.  He  alfo  obferves, 
(hat  a  reunion  of  England  with  America,  if  prompt  and 
fudden,    might  rtenace  France  and  Spain  v^th  danger. — 

/•  397. 

in  another  cictrad  from  the  fame  memorial,  we  meet 
with  the  following  fingular  opinion,  introduced  at  the  end  of 
an  invedive  fomcwhat  declamatory  againft  colonies  in  ge- 
neral, formerly  quoted   (Book  I.    Sed.  I.)     •  U  n'eft  pas 

*  vraifemblable  que  les  Anglois  foieiit  les  premiers  a  quitter 
<  des  prejugds  qu'ils  ont  long-tems  regard^s  comme  la  fource 

*  de  leur  grandeur.     £n  ce  cas,  //  n'efipaj  poffihh  de  dsuier 

*  que  leur  cbflmation  n'entrame  Punkn  de  lews  colomes  d/ucre 

*  avec  cell$s  du  continent  feptmtriotud, '-— ^.  415. 
The  opinion  of  Vtrgennes  appears  to  have  been  in  all 

"  material  rcfpeds  the  fame  with  that  of  Targ6t,  upon  the 
condud  which  France  ftiould  purfue  with  regard  to  Ameii- 
caa  affairsr    His  memorial  is  loft  ;  but  reference  is  cosftant- 
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ly  made  to  it  by  Turg6t.     Malouet»  an  author  well  verfcd   m  o  T  b  s 
in  coloaial  affairs,  was  of  the  fame  way  of  thinking ;  aod        and 
drew  up  two  memorials  in  Support  of  this  opinion,  at  the  ill u ST. 
deftre  of  Sartine,  then  minifter  of  the  marine  and  colonies.  ^       y       f 
Sartijie  was  decidedly  again  ft  the  interference,  and  wished  to 
lay  the  arguments  forcibly  before   the  King,  who  yielded 
with  great  difficulty  to  weaker  counfels.— r^T^^r/n.  fur  Ut  Co/. 
tfim.  III. 


Note  N  n.    p.  332.  * 

The  plan  of  an  hivafion,  fuch  as  we  hare  been  eonftderin^, 
was  a6luaUy  entertained  at  one  time  by  the  late  Emprefs  of 
Ruflia.  At  the  period  of  the  dreaded  rupture  with  Eng- 
land on  account  of  Oczacow,  a  plan  waa  prefentcd  to  her 
Majefty  by  Prince  Naflau,  minutely  detailing  all  the  parti- 
culars of  the  route  by  which  a  Ruffian  force  might  pafs 
through  Bochara  to  Cafhmir,  and  thence  to  Bengal.  The 
avowed  objed  of  the  expedition  was  to  be  the  re-eflablifh- 
ment  of  the  Mogul ;  a  trick  by  which  the  good  will  of  the 
Bocharians  was  expefled  to  be  gained.  But  as  little  could 
be  apprehended  from  that  weak  and  difunited  people,  we 
are  naturally  difpofed  to  look  upon  the  invention  as  a  very 
Ignorant  one  ;  far  it  would  enfure  the  enmity  of  the  much 
more  powerful  Mahometan  princes  in  the  Peninfula.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  Emprefs  highly  approved  of  the  plan  ; 
and  counted  on  the  jundlion  of  the  difcontented  from  all 
parts  with  her  forces  in  the  north  of  India.  Potemkio 
turned  the  fcheme  into  ridicule  ;  and  the  pacification  that 
M  m  2  immediately 

.  — ^- — '     ■  ■  ■     '  ■         nt 

*  The  letter  N  n  is  repeated  ia  this  reference  by  an 
error  of  the  prefr. 
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immcdiatdj  followed  prevented  aoj  farther  ftept  frooi  bang 
Ukeo. — ^£/ofi'/  Survey^  p.  501.    (ApfinSx.) 

The  direA  attack  of  India  feemt  not  to  be  the  only 
mode  of  aimoying  the  EaglUh  power  which  the  Ruffian 
coifrt  has  thought  of.  Plans  appear  to  have  been  entertain- 
ed hoftile  to  Japtn»  and  even  to  Chioiy  for  many  yeara»-» 
tbidcmf  f.  504.  {AfpenSx.) 


Note  O  o.    /•  334. 

It  is  ridiculotts  to  think  that  the  late  ezertioos  which  have 
been  made*  and  the  new  exertions  which  it  is  to  be  feared 
may  foon  be  aeoeffiuy  agaiai  France  in  Egypt,  arc  at  all 
connefted  with  the  interefls  of  Turkey.  To  that  wcik 
power  it  fignifiea  indeed  little  how  many  of  her  nominal 
provinoei  £he  ceafes  to  call  her  own.  That  Egypt  was  of 
no  manner  of  ufe  to  Turkey,  for  many  years  before  the 
French  invafion,  is  an  undeniable  &A.  So  long  ago  aa 
when  Norden  travelled  there,  the  Baihaw  ruled,  or  rather 
obtained  the  tribute  only  by  intrigue, — NorJem^i  Trmwls, 
I.  63.  But  in  the  fubfcquent  part  of  the  century,  the 
dependence  of  the  Beys  and  their  fubjcdi  was  reduced  till 
lower.— /rftriji^/  Travels  up  tie  Red  Sea^  p,  340-392.  4/0 
eiB^..-^£rovm*i  Travek,  chap,  K.  We  are  informed  by 
Bruce,  that  at  one  time  there  have  been  in  Cairo  alone  lour 
hundred  perfons  poffefiing  abfolute  power,  and  dependent 
only  on  the  Beys,  unlefs  when  one  of  them  ufurped  the  chief 
dominion .-^Travf/r,  vcL  A  p.  27.— a  clear  proof  of  the 
anarchy  which  fubMed  there  at  that  time,  and  of  the  Ifttle 
power  which  the  Porte  could  ezercife  over  the  province 
by  any  means.  At  a  dill  later  period,  the  very  acknow« 
Icdgment  of  (ubjeAion  was  almoft  withheld,  the  Padia'a 

authority 
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authority  openly  denied,  and  the  tribute  fent  or  refufed  at   M  O  T  B  s 
pkaTore,  unt3  it  became  a  mock  ceremony,  coofiftlng  in        AMD 
the  annual  departure  of  mules  fuppofed  to  be  laden  with  illust* 
money  for  the  Porte,  but  in  reality  carrying  rice  bag*,  or  '      ^"i"  * 
ftones.— £roa'/  Surwyt  /.  287.   Svo  edit. 


Note  P  p,    p.  336. 

Sous  authors  have  alleged  that  the  navigation  of  the  Red 
Sea  is  only  dangerous  to  the  unikilful  feamen  who  at  pre- 
fent  frequent  its  coafts  in  badly  conftru6bed  Tcflels.— /Si^ar^^ 
TrgttS  de  Commtrce^  torn.  IfL  p.  439.  M.  Niebuhr,  too, 
in  every  refped  a  better  authority,  tells  us,  that  thopgk 
the  eaft  coaft  is  very  dangrerous  (on  account  of  fhoals)  for 
coafting,  yet  it  is  ftudded  with  good  harbours ;  and  that 
clear  failing  is  as  eafily  performed  from  Djidda  to  Suez,  as 
lirom  Djidda  to  the  Straights  of  Babelmandcb  ;  a  run  which 
Europeans  make  without  a  pilot.— D^n]^/.  ^  PArabie^ 
/.  303- 

If,  however,  we  may  credit  the  accounts  of  various 
other  pcrfons,  particularly  of  Mr  Bruce,  (Travels^  ^oL  L 
fajlfim)^  there  are  in  the  Red  Sea  natural  impediments  to 
a  tolerably  fafe  navigation.  Not  to  mention  the  violent 
ftorov  and  the  currents  (particularly  in  the  Straight!} 
which  all  authors  admit,  and  the  fhiftiag  fands  produced  by 
thofe  enrrents  and  ftorips,  it  appears  that  this  channel,  per- 
haps more  than  any  other,  is  ftudded  with  funken  rocks  ; 
and,  what  is  almoft  as  bad,  with  foHtary  rocks  in  every  quar- 
ter ;  in  fuch  a  manner  that,  to  ufe  the  language  of  Mr 
Bruce,  the  ftcm  of  the  veffcl  may  be  ftriking,  while  the 
ftern  is  in  good  anchorage,  or  in  a  hundred  fathoms  of  water. 
In  {iicb  a  fea  it  is  vain  to  think  of  fafety  even  from  the  beft 
Mm  3  (hartii 
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MOTES   charts  ;   at  leaft,  to  a  perfon  unacquainted  with  pradical  nl* 

AND       Tigation,  it  mufl  appear  very  ftrange,  if  the  mod  accurate 

I LL  U  ST.  (delineation  of  thofe  rocks  could  enable  the  moil  fkilful  feacnan 

t       V       >    to  avoid  them,   when  we  know  how  wide  an  approximation 

is  given  by  all  the  operations  of  the  compafs  and  quadrant. 

The  force  of  the  currents  and  winds  appears  to  be  con- 

flantly  driving  fand  up  the  Red  Sea,  fo  that  veffcls  of  fome 

bulk  cannot  now  approach  fo  near  Suez  as  formerly. — NU- 

huhr's  Voyage^   I.    175. 


Note  Q^q.    /.  337. 

Mr  Capper,  in  his  work  on  winds  and  monfoons,  (a  work 
much  more  valuable  for  the  number  of  fads-^ich  it  con- 
tains, than  for  the  illuftrations  afforded  by  thefe  to  his  ge- 
neral theory),  feems,  from  the  flat  contradi^ion  whfth  one. 
page  gives  to  another  in  fevcral  in  fiances,  to  have  fallen  into 
fome  material  errors.  In  p>  45.  &  68.  we  are  informed, 
that  the  S.  W.  monfoon  blows  on  the  Malabar  coaft  from 
April  to  November  ;  and  the  N.  £.  from  November  to  A- 
pril.  In  page  72.  Mr  Capper  tells  us,  on  the  authority  of 
M.  D'Apres,  that  the  foutherly  monfoons  blow  in  the  Red 
Sea  from  the  end  of  Augufl  to  the  middle  or  end  of  Mar ; 
and  the  northerly  monfoons  the  reft  of  the  year.  In  the 
very  next  page  he  fays,  that  the  foutherly  monfoon  Wows 
from  the  Straights  to  Tambo,  at  the  fame  feafon  that  it 
blows  in  the  Gulf  of  Said,  (commonly  called  the  Indian 
Sea),  or,  he  adds,  from  April  to  September  ;  and  that,  from 
^he  middle  of  May  to  Auguft,  the  foutherly  monfoon  extends 
from  Yambo  to  Suez.  Kcrc  are  two  flat  contradidicns; 
flrft,  in  the  duration  of  the  Malabar  monfoon  ;  and  next,  in 
the  time  of  the  Red  Sea  monfoon.     Our  con^dence  in  Mr 
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Csacnracy  ia^certalnly  fo  TIC  whit  fhikcn  by   fuch  a   cir-    notes 
cumftance  ;  and  perhaps  its  effeA  may  be  fomcwhat  incrcafed       and 
by  the  manifeft  inftances  of  carcIefTncfs  or  error  which  one  illust. 
js  furprifed  to  meet  with  upon  other  matters. 

In  Mr  C.'s  very  ftrang*  differtation  (p.  217-222.^  upon 
the  omniprefence  of  the  Tartars,  (If  I  may  ufe  the  expreflion)» 
we  find  a  comparifon  between  the  PerHc  and  Saxon  languages 
introduced  as  decifive  of  the  author's  hypothefis^-not  that 
the  Pcrfians  and  Saxons  were  radically  the  fame  people,  but 
that  the  Tartars  and  Saxons  were  one  nation.  The  final  and 
ilrongeft  inftance  of  (imilarity  is  taken  from  the  famous  word 
Wittenagamote,  ( Wtttenagemote ) y  •  a  compound  word  (fays 
^  Mr  C.)  of  high  political  import,  that  has  the  fame  found    1 

*  both  in  Perfic  and  Saxon.  In  the  former,  it  is  derived  from 

*  IVettcriy  a  native  country,  and  Gemmalcty  an  aflembly.— - 
'  According  to  Blackdone  and  Hume,  it  is  the  affembly  of 

*  of  Wife  men ;  but  in  both  languages  it  literally  mean^ 

*  the  National  Affembly ' — p*  221.  Now,  not  to  mention 
that  the  fimilarity  is  entirely  confined  to  the  latter  part  of 
the  compound  word,  by  the  author's  virtual  admiilion,  it  is 
a  little  fingular  that  he  fhould  have  quoted  the  two  termp, 
IVetten  and  Gemmateiy  as  Perfic ^  when  they  are  in  faft  prc- 
cifcly  Arabic,  In  like  manner  we  find  him,  in  one  page, 
carefully  inferting  vocables  in  the  Oriental  charaAers,  and 
10  another  fo  completely  mifpclling  £a(lern  names,  of  known 
etymology,  as  to  make  us  fufpe6l  his  accuracy,  if  pot  bis 
proficiency  in  thofe  languages  ;  for  inftance,  Irang  and  Twr- 
angy  for  Irany  and  Turany  ;  Guardafuiy  for  Gardefan  ;  Ba^ 
lelmandely  for  BahelmandsL — fages  218.  41.  &73.  For 
fuch  rcafons  as  thefe,  1  have  been  inclined  to  queflion  M^ 
Capper's  general  accuracy  in  minute  particulars,  and  to  pre- 
fer the  authority  of  other  writers  upon  the  fubjc^l  of  the 
monfoons,  where  he  happens  to  differ  from  them  in  his  (late- 
ments. 
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tf  O  T  B  8  Almost  all  the  authors  who  have  difcofled  the  fubjcA  of  a 
AMD       oomrouDication  with  India  by  Egypt*  hare  founded  their 

ILLUST.  reafomngs  rather  upon^the  political  than  the  phyfical  ob- 
ftaclea  to  fuch  an  intercourfc.  Thus  Maillet,  who  diTcuflca 
this  pointy  contents  himfcif  with  mentioniog,  that  under 
Colbert's  admfniftration  the  fcheme  failed,  from  the  prejudice 
of  the  natives  and  of  the  Turkiih  govemmenty  which  he  de- 
fcribes. — Edit*  de  Mafcrur^  fart,  11^  /.  200.  Niebahr 
only  difputes  the  advantages  which  France  would  derive 
from  a  commerce  with  India,  through  Egypt,  by  enamerat- 
ing  the  various  difficulties  arifing  from  the  political  circum- 
ftances  of  the  country,  as  the  taxes,  extortions,  and  delays 
tmpofed  by  the  Arabians,  the  Porte,  and  the  Beys. — V^y 
age^  torn.  /.  /.  225.   if  torn.  11.  p.  lo. 


Note  S  s-    /.  353. 

In  the  obfervations  which  I  have  been  led  to  make  upon  the 
connexion  between  the  Afiatic  colonies,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  Egypt,  1  have  never  cxprefled  any  doubt  upon  the 
advantages  which  would  refult  both  to  the  colonies  and  the 
nother  countries,  from  the  abolition  of  the  company  trade 
and  government  at  prcfent  eftablifiied  ;  nor  have  I  taken  at 
aU  into  the  confideration  of  this  fubjcdl  the  injurious  coofc- 
quences  of  fuch  an  event,  to  the  perfons  inteTtftcd  In  the 
adual  fyftem*  It  may,  however,  be  obfcrved,  that  any  fud^ 
den  deftrudion,  even  of  fo  ruinous  a  plan  as  the  Afiatic  ad- 
ininiftration,  would  be  attended  with  confiderable  inconvc- 
nience,  and  even  with  fome  danger  to  the  credit  tf  the  mo* 
ther  country. 

*  Such^" 
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*  Such/  as  Dr  Sotitli  wen  obferret*  *  are  the  unfor*   troTfi^ 

*  tttoate  eSc&B  of  all  the  regaUtiona  of  the  mercaotSe  fjf*       j^in^ 

<  tern!  They  not  only  introduce  Tcry  dangeroua  difordert  iLL17S*t; 

*  into  the  ftatc  of  the  body  politic,  but  difordcrs  which  it  is  ^"^''V*"*^ 

<  often  difficult  to  remedy,   without  occafioning,  for  a  time 

*  at  leaft,'  Hill  greater  diforders.  * — Wealth  of  NatioiUt  voh 
IL  /.  427.  r^.  1799. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  fuppofed,  that  the  cultivation 
of  Egypt  can  at  once  ruin  the  prefeat  fyftem  of  colonial  go- 
vernment in  the  £aft.  Ample  time  will  be  given  for  making 
thofe  arrangements  which  may  be  rcquiiite  to  withftand  the 
(hock,  and  when  the  downfal  of  the  companies  has  been 
prepared,  it  will  produce,  to  the  whole  commercial  interefls 
of  each  mother  country,  advantages  amply  fufficient  to  coun- 
terbalance, even  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  new  arrange- 
ment, any  inconvenience  refulting  from  the  change.  See 
itfo  Book  1.  Sea.  III.  Part  It.  at  the  end. 

In  a  political  point  of  view,  the  fame  remark  may  be 
made.  The  trifling  affiftance  received  by  the  government 
from  the  companies,  will  be  nothing  compared  with  the 
vaft  increafe  of  refources  which  the  free  trade  and  reformed 
colonial  government  will  place  within  reach  of  the  ftate. 
The  naval  force  of  the  nations  poffcffing  Eaft  Indian  tern- 
tory,  is  indeed  clofely  conne^ed  with  the  refources  of  their 
Indian  Companies.  Thus,  we  have  feen  how  very  power- 
ful the  Dutch  Eaft  India  Company  was  in  former  times  \ 
9ind  the  Eafl  India  Company  of  England  is,  I  fuppofe,  one 
of  the  firfl  maritime  powers  in  Europe — probably  the  third ; 
that  is  to  lay,  it  could  fit  out  a  greater  and  better  fleet  of 
men  of  war  than  any  power,  except  England  and  France. 

^^ut  this  force  Wisold  certainly  not  be  loft  to  the  nation. 

-  The  government,  if  occafion  required,  would,  after  a  few 
years,  have  the  ufe  of  almoft  as  many  large  Aiips  from  the 
open  trade,  a3  formerly  from  the  Company.  Large  veflels 
;  always,  as  we  have  already  feen^.  (Book  !■    Se^.  11. 
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MOTES  Part  I. )  be  employed  in  the  Tcry  diftant  branches  of  traffic ; 

AND  and  the  beft  way  to  mnitiply  tbofe»  is  furely  to  extend  that 

ILLUST*  traffic  which  requires  them. 


Note  T  t.    p.  377. 

There  is  a  confiderable  Tariation  in  the  (latement  of  differ* 
ent  authors  upon  the  fubje^l  of  the  Egyptian  population. 
That  the  reader  may  judge  of  the  grounds  on  which  I  have 
fuppofed  it  to  be  four  milh'ons,  I  fhall  lay  before  him  the 
different  flatements,  after  premifing  that  the  falfehoodi 
which  have  at  different  times  been  related  about  every  thing 
connefled  with  £gypt»  and  more  particularly  about  the 
numbers  of  its  inhabitants,  feem  to  have  made  M.  Voloey 
wifh  rather  to  avoid  exaggeration,  by  running  into  the  op- 
pofite  extreme  ;  and  that  the  accuracy  of  M.  Savary  is  in 
general  acknowledged  by  all  writers — by  none  more  than 
by  M.  Volncy. 

Maillety  after  dating  the  ancient  population  of  Egypt 
at  feven  millions  five  hundred  thoufand,  and  remarking  that 
the  Arabian  writers  call  it  twenty  milHons^  allows  its  prefent 
amount  to  be  four  millions,  and  that  of  Cairo  to  be  five  hun- 
dred thoufand.^^J^JiV.  de  Mafcria\  Part,  /.  p.  24.  Ricard, 
in  one  part  of  his  work,  fays,  *  On  y  compte  cinq  ou  fix 
<  millions  d'habitans,  ' — ///.  434.  ;  and  in  another  part  he 
adds  (after  eflimating  the  population  of  Cairo  at  feven  or 
eight  hundred  thoufand),  <  On  ne  craint  pas  de  s'ecarter 

*  beaucoup  de  la  veritc  en  fuppofant  a  PEgypte  ^m  ou  fcpt 

•  millions  d'hj^bitans.  * — Ibid,  p.  443.     . 

The  treat ife  on  Commerce  in  the  Encyc/opedU  Methodiquef 
mentions  the  number  of  towns  to  have  been  anciebily  twenty 
thoufand ;  and  adds,  that  at  prefent  ther&are  nine  thoufand 
tpwns  and  twelve  hundred  villages. — Tom,  ILp.  790, 

Savary 
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Savary  gives  nine  hundred  thoufand  for  the  popobtion    notbs 
of  Cairo,  and  four  millions  for  that  of  all  Egypt.     The       AMD 
fornicr  fum  appears  to  be  cxaggcratcd.--*7om,  ///.  Let.  L    illtjst. 
^  IL  ^-'  V     -^ 

According  to  Volney,  the  population  of  Cairo  is  only 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand,  and  that  of  all  Egypt  two 
millions  three  hundred  thoufand. — Egypt  and  Syria^  vol.  L 
p.  238.  Eton  follows  him  in  his  account  of  the  latter,  and 
confirms  that  of  the  former  by  a  private  interlineation. — Sur* 
vey,  cbap.  VII.  And  at  Browne  has  given  nearly  the  num- 
bers mentioned  by  Volney,  viz.  three  hundred  thoufand, 
and  two  millions  five  hundred  thoufand,  it  is  probable  he 
follows  him  too ;  but  he  fpeaks  with  evident  uncertainty. — 
Travels  in  Africa^  Egypt^  and  Syria^  cbap.  V. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  Volney  founds  his  conclufion 
on  a  vtry  rough  eflimatc,  from  the  number  of  towns  and 
-villages,  which  he  fays  is  only  two  thoufand  three  hundred, 
and  the  average  of  inhabitants  only  st  thoufaqd  to  each* 
including  the  capital  and  Alexandria. 


Note  U  u.    f.  407. 

The  valuable  work  of  M.  Malouet  contains  pretty  full  in- 
fornuition  upon  this  fcheme  (in  the  preparation  of  which 
he  was  employed)  for  introducing  the  free-negro  fyftem  in- 
to Guiana.  The  reader  will  particularly  find  this  matter 
difcuffed  in  the  fecond  fedion  of  the  Memorial,  (in  vol.  V.) 
entitled,  '  Nouvelks  Ohjervations. '  He  will  alfo  find  in 
this,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  collection,  notices  of  the  ex- 
periment adlually  tried  (it  is  needlefs  to  fay  without  any 
fuccefs)  for  cultivating  Guiana  by  a  colony  of  peafants  from 
Alface  and  Lorrain  ;  an  experiment  never  exceeded  in  coftly 
abfurdity,  except  perhaps  in  the  Spanifh  colony  of  the  Sierri^ 

Mprena. 
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KOTES  Moitna.    M.  Maloaet  (/.  114.  ei  fefqJ)  trgnc*,  tlioogh 
j^iiO       without  much  of  his  ufual  acuteoefty  againft  the  general 
ILL  us T.  P^n  ^^  coltivation  by  free  oegrocs.     Hit  feafonmgt  are  af^ 
*   I  V       ^  plicable  to  a  variety  of  plans,  which  appear  at  different 
ttma  to  hare  been  propofed  by  fpecoktive  men,  for  the  abo- 
lition of  the  flaTe  f  jftem,  by  providing  fubftitotet  in  the  oolo- 
nial  cultivation*     This  branch  of  his  argument  was  written 
very  lately  ;  but  in  other  parts  of  his  ooUedion  we  meet  with 
iimilar  topics  urged  againft  plans  of  a  like  nature,  which  ■ 
appear  to  have  found  advocates  among  French  ftatefmen 
at  the  beginning  of  Lewis  XVI/s  reign. — Vcl*  IV. 

In  this  country,  various  crude  and  ill-digefted  fchemes 
have  been  propofed  at  diffierent  times  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  Weft  Indian  territories.  The  fyftem  of  free  bladts  has 
been  urged  more  lately,  and  with  much  greater  ability, 
in  a  pamphlet  entitled  the  <  Cf^  of  the  Sugar  Cohnki^^ 
publiflied  about  a  year  ago,  by.  a  gentleman  who  has  not 
chofen  to  give  his  name  to  the  public.  Widely  as  the  opt- 
ntons  contained  in  this  Inquiry  differ  from  many  of  thofe 
delivered  in  the  *  Crifist '  it  is  impoffible  not  to  admit  the 
merits,  and  to  praife  the  motives  of  this  performance,  whidi, 
though  very  hafty,  and  written  apparently  under  the  warm 
impreflions  of  the  moment,  difptays  fuffictent  talents  and  ac- 
quaintance with  the  fubjeA,  to  make  us  regret  that  profef* 
fional  avocations  have  prevented  the  author  from  fully  dtf* 
(lafliDg  the  intereftin^  topics  of  negro  flavery. 


Note  V  v.    /.  462. 

Other  inftanccsare  not  wanting  in  Mr  Edwards's  writings, 
more  partipularly  in  his  Hiftory  of  St  Domingo,  whidi 
prove  how  very  rafhly  be  was  inclined  to  admit,  upon  the 
pioft  fufpicious  teftimony,  iafts  favourable  to  his  opinionv 
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or  lather  his  iatereftt,  as  m  flate  proprietor.  The  bme 
vafliaefs,  however,  appears  to  have  direded  his  bcUef,  ia  o- 
ther  inftances  where  he  had  not  even  that  ezcufe. 

In  the  firft  edition  (1796)9  he  publi(hed»  amooga  variety 
of  fads  obtained  from  *  perfonal  converlation  with  a  gentle* 

<  man  of  6t  Domingo^  on  whofc  veracity  and  honour  he 

<  could  place  the  folleft  dependence, '  a  charge  of  unpanUded 
atrocity,  againft  a  very  worthy  iuid  refpefiable  French  plant* 
cr,  fon  of  the  celebraud  Connt  de  Graffe.  This  gentkmaii 
was  ftated,  in  the  moft  poittive  terms,  to  have  been  prrfeot 
at  the  deftra£iion  of  the  Cape,  and  to  have  warmly  affifted 
the  negro  infurgents  in  their  diabolical  work  of  maflacre 
and  devaftation. 

During  four  years  was  the  charader  of  this  unfortunate 
gentleman  ruined  in  the  eyes  of  all  Mr  Edwaids's  readers* 
And,  in  the  next  edition  of  1800,  appears  a  certificate  from 
twenty  refpedable  perfons,  that  M.  de  Graflc  had,  during 
the  whole  time  of  the  infurre^iion,  adicd  vrith  the  utmbft  vi^ 
goor  and  fiddity,  as  Ad|aUnt*Geoeral  of  the  forces  againft 
the  rebeb,  and  that  no  part  of  his  condud  had  ever  fumifli- 
«d  the  Highteft  grounds  for  a  murmur  of  fufpicion  againft 
*  him,  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  St  Domingo  to  the 
moment  of  his  ezpulfipn,  wheor  after  various  mileries,  he 
flifrcd  in  the  qniverfal  ruin  of  his  countrymen,  and  was  dr{v« 
an  pennylefs  from  his  home.  In  publifiiing  this  reparathn 
of  M*  de  Graffe's  injured  cham^ker,  Mr  Edwards  ftates, 
that  experience  has  cpavinccd  him  that  no  great  dependence 
can  be  placed  on  the  aocidations  railed  '  by  men  againft 
«  their  fcUow  citizens  in  times  of  civil  commotion,  and  a« 
*  midft  the  tumult  of  conflidingpaffions.'—^.  19.  edii.  i86i. 
and  he  omiis  the  recital  whidi  he  had  publiihed  in  1^96 
againft  M.  de  Graffe :  yet,  ftrange  to  tell,  fo  enamoured  ia 
he  of  every  bit  of  private  information  he  can  fcrape  together, 
that  he  repttblilhes  every  other  kSt  in  the  lift  of  tbofe  which 
he  had  received  from  the  fame  quarter }  and  repeats  his  at- 
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NOTES   teftatton  of  the  faonoar  and  vciadty  of  the  gentleman  frooi 
AND        whom  thefe  fads»  together  with  the  fool  cahimny  agaiaft 

ILLDST.  M.  de  Graile,  w^re  received  !-^.  147. 

^'     y       *         The  *  Tejiament  de  Mart  iPOge\  '  it  aUb  infcrted  in  both 
editions  of  this  work. 

This  document  h  the  foundation  of  a  black  charge  a- 
gainft  the  Council  of  the  Cape^  and  all  the  militaqr  chiefs 
of  the  colony  under  the  ancient  regimt^  They  arc  indeed 
convtdedy  if  this  paper  be  authentic,  of  having  been  in 
league  with  the  people'  of  colour,  and  of  having  aduaUy 
caufed  every  one  of  the  dreadful  feenes  which  have,  fincc  the 
revolution,  overwhelmed  St  Domingo  in  countlefs  horrors. 
Now  this  paper  was  received  by  the  author  from  an  emi- 
grant, to  whom  he  acknowledges  his  obligations  for  the 
chief  part  of  his  information  through  the  whole  work.  This 
gentleman  had  belonged  to  the  revolutionary  government ; 
had  been  arrefted,  perfecuted,  and  fent  over  to  France  in 
chains ;  but  had  been  captured  by  the  Englilb,  and  iavcd. 
At  the  time  of  publication  he  had  returned  to  St  Domingo 
to  look  aiter  his  property :  he  had  again  Men  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies  ;  and  the  laft  ad  of  his  liberty  was  to 
tranfmit  the  document  in  queftion  to  Mr  Edwards,  with  0* 
other  valuable  papers—-/.  15.  &  14. 

Now,  two'circumftances  (hould  have  unqueftiooafaly  pre- 
vented Mr  Edwards  from  giving  credit  or  place  to  this  tef- 
timony,  even  if  we  (hould  omit  the  previous  and  general 
confideration  of  the  high  improbability  of  the  charge* 

In  ihtjirfi  place,  the  anonymous  informer  did  not  Gom- 
municate  the  document  to  Mr  Edwards,  when  he  faw  him 
in  England,  and  received  from  him  many  obligations, 
(p.  140.)  ;  but  he  fent  it  after  his  return  to  St  Domingo; 
Governor  Blanchelande  and  all  his  aflbciates  implicated  in  the 
charge,  being  then  dead. 

But,  fecortdty^  it  is  evident  that  the  anonyoious  informer 
WAS  a  perfon  of  moft  fufpiclous  credibility.     He  was  of  the 
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party  diametrically  oppofite  to  the  men  whom  he  accttfet,    M  o  T  E  s 
and  held  a  high  office.     He  was  one  of  the  numerooi  colo-       and 
nifts  and  partizans  who  helieved,  and  fiitely  betievedy  that  iLLUST. 
the  counter-revolutionifU  were  at  much  their  enemiet  as  the  ^^    v       *. 
amis  des  nwrs^  and  who  hefitated  not  to  impute^  partly  to 
their  weak,  and  partly  to  their  treacberoas  counfeU,  all  the 
miferies  of  the  rebellion.     If  the  furious  difputes  of  thofe 
difmel  times  could   infptre   the  contending  fadions  with 
fcbcmes  fo  mad  as  an  appeal  to  the  inferior  races,    any 
accufation  brought  by  one  party  againft  the  other,  fhould 
be  received  with  the  moft  fcrupulous  caution* 

Although  Mr  Edwards  did  not  receive  the  copy  of  Og^'t 
*  Teftanunt  de  ^ori'  until  the  year  1795,  ff>  242.^  the 
accufation  founded  upon  it  was  bipought  forward  againft  Go- 
vernor Blanchelande  and  the  reft  of  the  ancient  adminiftra- 
tion,  nine  months  after  Og^'s  death,  and  before  the  fall  of 
the  perfons  accufed,  fp,  'jt.J  It  had  therefore  an  evident 
and  important  purpofe  to  ferve.  It  was  meant  to  haften  the 
fate  which  foon  afterwards  overtook  thofe  unhappy  men. 
The  fpirit  of  the  remarks  made  by  the  anonymous  gentle- 
man, in  his  letter  to  Mr  Edwards  fent  along  with  the  paper, 
and  infertcd  in  page  242.  {edit,  1801),  ought  furely  to  have 
imprcfled  Mr  Edwards  with  fome  fufpicions  of  his  partiality 
and  rancour. 

The  rafhnefs  of  admitting  this  document  as  evidence,  is 
greatly  increafed  by  the  anecdote  which  I  firft  related,  con- 
cering  the  avowed  error  into  which  a  fimilar  credulity  in 
another  inftance  led  our  author.  It  will  be  difficult,  I  ap- 
prehend, to  prove  that  any  circumftances  could  prevent  Mr 
Edwards's  own  obfervation  upon  the  little  faith  due  to  ac- 
counts of  partizans,  firom  applying  to  the  teftimony  of  the 
anonymous  informant. 

In  chapter  V.  we  meet  with  a  new  and  (ignal  inftance  of 
rafhnefs  in  our  bijlorian.  He  fays,  after  relating  the  mutiny 
of  Colonel  Mauduit's  regiment  (i790>  ^^*^  ^^"^  unhappy 
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imiit  on  being  dcfired  to  make  oowoithf  ooneeAons  to  liis 
ibidiertt  <  fljuted  back  with  indignatioQ,  and  offered  his  bo- 
*  fom  to  their  fwords :  it  was  pierced  with  a  hondred  fworda, 

<  all  of  then  ioflided  by  his  own  men,  while  not  a  fin^ 

<  hand  waa  lifted  up  to  his  defence. '— ^  8|,  ^dk.'  l8oi. 
In  »  note  (p.  154.)  to  this  paflage,  we  -ace  infonned 

that  the  ctrcamftance  of  Mauduit  Ming  oodefendcdt  is  pcr- 
feAly  Me ;  for  that,  after  the  preceding  pafli^  was  print- 
cdf  a  detail  of  the  whole  tranfiiAion  was  Cent  him  from  St 
Domingo.  This  account,  indeed,  differs  widely  from  the 
narratiTe  given  in  the  text*  It  rednoes  the  hnndrcd  wounds 
to  a  fingle  (abre^cut,  and  decapitatioa.  It  fnbftttutes  for 
the  ihocking  defcription  of  unnatural  excefs  upon  the  xc« 
mains  of  Maodnit,  given  in  p^  88,  the  more  ordinary 
proceedings  of  fixing  his  head  on  a  bayonet,  and  dn^ggiqg 
his  body  through  the  ftreet ;  and  it  rebtes  the  generous  ef- 
forts which  were  made  to  hrt  his  life,  partly  by  his  own 
offioers,  and  partly  by  the  cttixens  whom  he  had  moft  ha- 
valled. 

It  may  peihaps  be  thought  that  Mr  Edwards,  alter  le- 
cciving  this  inforasacion,  fliookl  hare  been  at  the  ezpcnce 
of  eancelling  pages  81.  5c  8^.  and  reprinting  a  correA  nar- 
ratire  from  the  authentic  materials.  But,  at  any  rate,  it  is 
evident  that  thiA  method  of  proceeding  was  deariy  prefcribed 
to  him  when  called  upon  to  revtfe  his  work  for  a  new  edition. 
Inftead  of  altering  his  account,  according  to  the  authentic 
materials,  he  republiihcs  the  original  ftory,  with  all  its  ex-* 
agg^ntions  and  Mehoodi,  fo  pofitively  contradifted  in  the 
note.  If  any  cStA  is  to  be  produced  by  the  continuance  of 
the  narrative,  it  muft  be  the  effeft  of  deceiving ;  and  if  any 
one  perfon  reads  the  text,  without  turning  to  the  notes,  (as 
may  eafily  happen  to  many  readers),  Mr  £.  has  been  guilty 
of  miflcading  and  impofing  upon  this  perfon,  as  completely 
as  if  the  note  had  not  been  publUhed* 
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The  ra(hnefa  of  Mr  Edwards  ia  admitting  hAs^  u  not    hotBS 
greater  than  his  rafhncfs  in  adopting  opinions.     What  fhaU       ^Mp 
we  fay  of  the  judgement  of  a  man  well  verfed  in  Weft  In-  illust. 
dtan  politics,  who  could  account  for  the  unnatural  Jiorrora    <—    y '    ' 
of  negro  warfare  by  fo  extraragant  an-hypothefis  as  the  fol- 
lowing* which  be  fays  is  incontroverttUy  proved  by  the 
ftatcments  contained  in  his  work  ? 

*  The  rebellion  of  the  negroes  in  St  Domingo,  and  the 

*  infurredion  of  the  mulattoes,  to  whom  Ogi  was  fent  as 
<  ambaflador,  had  one  and  the  fame  origin.     It  was  not  the 

*  flrong  and  irreliftible  impulfe  of  hunuin  nature  groaning 

*  under  oppreflion,   that  excited  either  of  thofe  dafles  to 

*  plunge  their  daggers  into  the  bofoms  of  unoffending  wo^ 

*  men  and  helplefs  iqfiints.     They  were  driven  into  thofe 

*  excdkif  relu^ntly.  driven,  by  the  vile  machinations  of 

*  men  calling  themfehres  phil&fophers  (the  profelytes  and     ^ 

*  imitators  iii  France  of  the  Old-Jewry  affociates  in  Loa- 

*  don),  whpfe  pretences  to  philanthropy  were  as  grofs  a 

*  mockery  of  human  reafon,  as  their  condudk  was  an  out- 

*  rage  on  all  the  feelings  of  our  nature,  and  the  ties  which 
«  hold  fociety  together. '     p.  i6.     (E(^^  1801.) 

.  It  muft'furely  be  00  common  meafureof  prejudice  which 
can  induce  any  one  to  go  farther  than  the  nature  of  un^- 
tamed  iavages,  in  order  to  find  out  reafons  for  their  bloody 
proceedings*  It  is  no  ordinary  .degree  of  thoughtlefs  vio- 
lence which  can  fo  far  blind  this  author,  as  to  make  him  for- 
get his  condant  topic  of  declamation  againft  the  civilized 
friends  of  the  negroes,  and  afcribe  to  their  machinations,  and 
jiot  to  the  ferocious  paflions  of  the  Oaves,  ijl  the  horrors  of 
the  infurre^ion,  after  declaiming  fo  often  againft  their  pro- 
ceedings, merely  becaufe  they  tended  to  awaken  thofe  very 
paflions  in  the  negroes.  In  one  page,  the  unnatural  cruel- 
ties of  the  rebels  are  accounted  for,  by  imputing  them  to 
the  inftigation  of  their  European  abettors  ;  in  another,  thofe 
abettors  are  accufcd  of  blind  imprudeoee)  &r  letting  loofe 
YOL»  II.  N  n  UDcivilized 
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uncivilized  men,  wbofc  hnbitt  rendered  fadi  cnormitiet  ta« 
CTitable. 

I  have  judged  it  necc&iy  to  ester  into  tbefe  dctaikt 
tjiat  the  reader  may  be  nailer  of  the  groandi  upon  which  I 
venture  to  call  in  qoeftion  fo  reijpedahle  an  aothoritj  at  the 
wery  popolar  writer  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  Wet  Indies.     I 
tmft«  that  the  drcnmttanoet  oientioned  in  the  text,  with 
thofe  contained  in  this  note,  wifi  fofficiently  juftify  the  cau- 
tion which  1  have  oniformly  difplayed  in  receiving  hit  ftnte- 
meotfl,  opon  fubje^  ivimedtately  conneAed  with  the  negro 
qoeftioot.     When  a  work  haa  for  ibow  tine  been  known  to 
the  world  under  the  naaae  of  -a  hiftory,  it  is  fometimea  not 
nieleft  to  exaninc  its  pretcn6ooa  to  thia  inportant  titk** 
whether  ihey  are  derived  from  right*  or  only  admitted  by 
courtefy.     And  when  the  riibjeft  of  the  pedbrmnnoe  it  in- 
tcrcfting  to  a  variety  of  paffiooa  and  Minga;  whcBt  in 
(hort»  it  forma  one  of  the  leading  topica  in  the  pnlitici  of 
the  day*  it  is  prudent  to  inquire,  whether  this  hiftory  ia  the 
mature  and  deliberate  wot k  of  a  ibbcr-ninded  and  inpartiai 
writer,  or  the  efiisfion  of  a  partisan,  who,  if  hta  UkjA  had 
been  lefs  eztenfive,  and  the  fixe  of  his  tim^  conftquently' 
finallcr,  wmild  have  ranked,  not  aaooog  the  hiftorianay  but 
the  pamphleteers  of  the  day. 

The  anecdou  of  Mr  Edwards,  with  refped  to  .GaKfefli 
flaves,  which  I  have  alluded  to  ia  the  Uzt,  is  not,  (b  £ir  an 
I  know,  related  by  any  other  writer  in  favour  of  the  negro 
fyftem,  except  by  M.  Laborie,  an  author  in  many  points 
guilty  of  confiderable  unfaimeia  in  his  ftatemeata.  His 
work,  however,  waa  not  puUiflied  till  after  Mr  Edwardsfa 
firft  cftitioQ  (from  wludi  1  quoted  that  aneodoU)  had  ap* 
peared  ;  and,  at  any  rate,  he  diSers  materially  from  that  ao- 
thor.  He  imputes  the  rebellion  of  Gallifet's  flavca,  not  to 
the  wife  and  indulgent  treatment  which  they  met  with,  hot 
to  the  exceffivc  Uxity  of  their  difdpline,  and  their  extrava- 
gant weakh.    SoBK  of  them  woe  poSidfed  of  above  jooL 
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currency ;    almoft  all  of  them  Had  excellent  dotbet,  fur-   notes 

niture)  plate,  &c.    The  plantation,  according  to  Laborie,       and 

was  a  perpetual  fcene  of  feaftiog  and  merriment.     If  we  illust. 

Hiould  take  this  artbc  whole  acconnt  of  the  fiid»  it  wonld 

be  fufficient  to  account  for  the  prevalence  of  licentioafnefs^ 

riotf  and  a  rebcttioui  fpirit  among  GaUifet'a  flatet ;[  for 

iurely  the  pofleffioo  of  fo  much  property,  pcrhap*  the  ea* 

joyoMRt  of  fo  gftat  iodolgeocei  ia^  tnconliftent  with  thp  coo* 

dttion*  of  bondage.     When  ooafidBrable  wealth' it  acquired 

by  flavca,  fome  pro? ifion  ought  alwaya-  to  be  made  for  the 

|)urchafe  of  their  freedom;  otherwifc  they  are  placed  in  a 

fituation  wbich,.  if  it  continues,  moft  lead  to  licentioufneb 

and*  indtfeipKne,  or,  if  checked,  muft  produce  infurredion^ 

But  the  material  ctroumflance  mentioned  by  Mr  Chrkfont 

and  omitted  by  Laborie,  who  moft:  probably  knows  it,  ia 

the  change  of  management  which  had  been  introduced  int^ 

GailifetV  plantation  fon  ibnae  years  previout  to  the  refolo*i 

tioo.    This'had  the  cfFed  ofrcndering  a  fupply  of  new  and 

unfcafoned  handft  neoeflary,  and  at  the  iaoit  time  moft  have 

irritated  to  the  higheft  pitch  thofe  who  remained,  and*  felt 

the  effeda  of  the  new  regimen.     If  M .  Laborie's  account 

be  combined  with  the  llatement  of  Mr  Clarkfon,  (although 

it  is  very  pofiible  that  the  latter  ftatement  may  be  complete 

in  itfelf,  and  that  Laborie's  addition  may  conuin  anexag^i 

gerated  pidore),t  we  fliall  have  ample  grounds  apon  which 

to  explain  the  circumftance  (b  unfairly  ftattd  by  Mr  £d- 

wavda:  for  whatmateriala  could  the  wit  of  man  have  derifed 

more  prone  to  explofion,.  than  a  mixture-  of  new  and  uii» 

broken  flavcs  with  wealthy  and  licentious  creole^  who  have 

been  fuddenly  fubjeaed  to  a  vigorooa-fyftcin  of  nsanagemevt^ 

lifter  a  life  of  eafe  and  tndulgpnce  ? 
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NoTjs  Ww.    p.  48a. 

JIOTES  O*'  argument  Itas  been  repeatedly  urged  m  favour  of 
AND  *^^  ^^^^  trade^  certainly  too  abfurd  to  ment  a  ferious  ana- 
ILLUST.  lyfi"  or  refutation,  had  not  many  very  refpedable  perfont 
%■  y  ^>  knt  it  the  ian6kion  of  their  names.  It  bat  been  laid,  that 
the  African  (lave  market  ft  fupph'ed  almoft  entirely  by  the 
wart  which  diftraft  that  contioenty  and  by  the  execution 
of  certain  judicial  fentencet  prefcrrbing  flavery  for  foine  of- 
fencety  at  witchcraft  and  adultery.  It  it  well  knowuy  that 
no  man,  according  to  the  cuftomt  of  tnoft  African  nationty 
can  fell  hit  home-bom  flave*  uoleft  in  the  cafe  of  fiimine. 
I  (hall  for  the'prefent  admit,  that  the  flave  market  on  the 
coafl  never  fnrnifhet  any  temptatfont  fufficiently  power- 
ful to  induce  the  breach,  of  thit  African  law ;  and  I 
fhall  fuppofe  that  no  fkvet  are  ever  Brought  to  the 
tradert,  who  have  not  been  either  taken  in  war,  or  fM  m 
confequence  of  their  crimet.  It  tt  evident  that  the  argv- 
ment  for  the  tra£Sc  gaint  much  by  thefe  giatuitout  coo- 
ceffiont ;  yet,  in  what  ftate  do  they  leave  it  i  If  the  (lavea 
captured  in  war,  and  the  criminalt  condemned  for  wftdb- 
eraft,  are  fold  at  a  good  price,  it  it  not  obviout  that  a 
premnrm  it  held  out  for  the  encouragement  of  waft,  and  of 
futile  accu&tiont  ?  It  it  faid,  that  if  the  Oave  market  were 
Aut  up  for  ever,  tbe  (aoie  wars  and  accufationt  would  con^ 
tinue  ;  with  thit  difference,  that  captives  would  be  butcher- 
td,  and  criminalt  put  to  death. 

No  doubt,  the  abolition  of  the  flave  trade  would  neither 
eradicate  war,  nor  fklfe  accufationt  from  the  fhites  of  A- 
frica.  To  a  certain  degree,  both  of  thefe  evils  wouU  con- 
tioveia  that  barbarous  quarter  of  the  globe,  bccaufe  both 
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ef  tbem  are  prodaced  by  other  catifes,  as  well  at  by  the 
Have  trade  ;  by  other  paffiona,  as  well  as  by  avarice,  it  may* 
however,  fairly  be  eftimated,  that  more  of  the  wars  and 
&l£e  accuiations  which  keep  Africa  in  a  fiate  of  difcord 
and  barbarifm^  are  engendered  by  the  temptations  of  the 
flave  market,  than  by  any  other  caufe.  Does  any  one  de- 
ny, that  the  common  receivers  of  ftolen  goods  encourage^ 
beyond  any  other  caufe,  the  commiflion  of  robberies  and 
thefts  ?  Yet  the  expulfion  of  every  common  receiver  from 
a  country  (were  fuch  a  thiRg  poflible),  would  not  aboliHi 
cither  of  thofe  crimes.  But  furely  nothing  could  be  more 
ibfurd,  than  to  difpute  the  propriety  of  taking  all  poflible 
fteps  for  rooting  out  fuch  pefts  of  fociety,  merely  becaufc 
a  complete  cure  of ^  the  evil  would  not  be  effefted  by  this 
remedy. 

As  to  the  argument,  that  mafTacres  and  executions  would 
be  the  confequence  of  the  abolition,  we  may  be  fure  that, 
for  a  few  campaigns  of  African  warfare,  or  a  few  terms  of 
the  Africaii  courts,  vifiories  and  convidions  would  end  in 
the  death  of  fome  men,  who  would  otherwife  have  been 
fold.  This  would  be  exadly  the  confecjuence  of  the  pre- 
vious deaiand  for  men  occafioned  by  the  trade.  It  always 
takes  fome  time  before  the  fupply  can  accommodate  itfelf 
to  the  varied  demands  of  any  market,  whether  the  variation 
be  that  of  increafe  or  of  diminution. 

No  meafure,  furely,  could  be  better  calculated  to  pre« 
fenre  the  lives  of  wild  beails  in  any  well  flocked  country, 
than  the  prohibition  of  exportation  to  foreign  menageries  ; 
yet,  for  a  few  feafons,  this  law  would  certainly  increafe 
the  number  of  animals  devoted  to  death  ;  becaufe  thofe 
whofe  habits  had  been  formed  by  the  old  pradtice,  vvoul4 
continue  to  hunt,  and  many  would  ft  ill  hunt  for  amufement, 
or  the  gratification  of  cruel  paffioos ;  and  as  the  price  of 
wild  beads  would  fall  in  the  home  market,  men  would  grow 
f arelefs  of  preferving  their  livee :  nay,  more  being  for  fome 
?<  n  3  tim« 
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K  0  T  E  $  time  eaoglit  than  the'fupply  of  tiM  hone  nenageriet  feqnk 
cdy  many  maft  of  ntcdStj  be  kiUed*  Bui  the  fapply  woidd 
foon  accommodate  itfclf  to  the  kfler  d^onnd  ;  and  ihoi^ 
iome  men  continued  to  hunt  for  paftimet  an  infim'tdy  iiail* 
cr  nombcr  of  beafts  would  be  taken  and  kflied  thao  fbiiBer« 
Ij.     Thi0  cafe  i«  precifelj  that  of  the  AArioan  flste  trade. 

The  abolitioD  of  this  traffic  irill  diminifh  the  denaad 
for  flavei  by  feventy  or  a  huadred  tboufand.  Hie  ikie 
trade  carried  on  by  the  EaA^  through  Egypt,  ii  extreme^ 
trifling.  In  Cairo,  which  it  the  flave  market  of  Egypt, 
and  the  entrep6t  of  other  coQfitrLei»  there  are  only  ioid 
annually  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thoaiaod  negroeg; 
and  the  price  never  exceeds  one  hundred  crownii  diesferage 
being  about  ten  pounds  Sterling ;  ooj^  above  one  fifth  of 
the  price  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  not  one  half  of  the  price 
on  the  weft  coa&.-^Sonm/iPi  Vcjagem  Egypt tcbap.  XXX VL 
— Report  of  ComfmUee  1789,  Pari  VL^Edmurd^  W^ 
JnJiei,  B.  IF.   c.  2. 

Bcfidcs,  it  is  nniverially  admitted,  that  no  comparifisn 
whatever  can  be  drawn  between  the  eaftem  and  the  weftera 
flave  traffic.  The  treatment  of  the  negroes  in  thofe  Oricatal 
nations  which  employ  them  as  flaves,  is  aaiid  and  gentle : 
they  are  fifed  entirely  for  domeilic,  and  «veB  honourable 
purpofes :  they  foon  acquire  their  freedom  with  the  favour 
of  their  mailers,  and  partake  as  i&ach  of  the  refinement  and 
comforts  of  the  focicty  in  which  they  refide,  as  our  mania! 
negroes  do  in  Europe — Sonfiini^  c^jp.  XXXFL^^Brucii 
Travels^  voL  /,  /.,393* 

It  is  mainuin^d  by  fome^  that  the  (lave  trade  both  ig 
the  eaft  and  weft  of  Africa,  has  abolifhed  the  ufe  of  human 
flcfli,  and  the  prafticc  of  human  facrifice8.-^£rvrtf,  /.  392. 
But,  befidcs  that  this  faA  appears  extremely  repugnant  to 
the  charader  of  the  negroes,  which  thebeft  and  lateft  travd- 
Icrs  have  given,  (PjriV  Travels,  chap,  XX.  XXI.  XXII.) 
admitting  all  the  advanUge  juft  now  ftated  to  have  bcea 
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guocd  friMn  the  fiaTe  traffic,  do  we  by  the  inftaRt  aSoH-    notes 
tion  of  thi«  tnffict  lofe  any  of  the  ftepe  already  gained  in  ini«       ani> 
proving  Africa  ?    For  who  can  be  fo  fooliih  as  to  imagine  illust* 
that  the   Africans,   in  whatever  manner   they  have  been   u—*/-— v' 
civilized,  will  ever  return  to  their  ancient  habits  of  can- 
nibalifm  and  human  facrifices  ?    Let  us,  then,  by  abohfliing 
die  trade,  fecure  and  carry  forward  thofe  very  improve- 
ments which  the  trade  may  have  been  the  means  of  begin- 
ning. 

The  bbonrs  of  the  African  Aflbciatioo  cannot  be  men- 
tioned with  too  much  refpe£t  An  inftitution  more  purely 
difinterefted,  more  unqueflionably  influenced  by  the  higheft 
motives  of  utility,  and  the  moft  exalted  views  of  univerfal 
benevolence,  has  never  yet  arifen  among  men.  Their  fnc- 
ceflcs  have  been  proportioned  to  their  deferta  ;  and  the  pub- 
lic are  waitinjg  with  impatience  for  the  annunciation  of  new 
and  fplendid  achievements,  planned  by  their  wifdom,  and 
cffe6ked  by  their  affiftance.  That  Africa  will  probably  owe 
much  to  the  labours  of  the  Society,  we  may  fafely  aifert ; 
but  while  the  great  caufe  of  barbarifni  ezifb,  and  while 
thofe  who  wiih  well  to  that  quarter  of  the  globe  in  the  AfTo- 
ciation,  yet  cling  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  we  cannot  ex- 
pt€t  any  fen£ble  tSe&t  to  nefult  from  this  very  praifeworthy 
£ftabUfhment. 

It  is  indeed  a  matter  deeply  to  be  regretted,  that  the  So- 
ciety  ihould,  except  at  firft,  always  have  entrufted  the  ioi- 
port4nt  office  of  fecretary  and  editor  to  perfbns  patrimonially 
intereftcd  in  the  negro  flave  trade,  llie  narratives  which.  ' 
have  been  publiflied  by  Mr  Edwards,  for  inilance,  are  evi- 
dently influenced  by  his  views  of  the  negro  fyftem.  If  we 
may  credit  common  report,  confirmed  by  the  ftatements  of 
6ir  William  Young,  in  his  edition  of  his  friend's  laft  volume, 
(PoRcj  of  the  Weft  IncSej,  vol.  III.  Prefatory  advertifemeni^ 
p,  8.),  Mr  Park's  Narrative  was  the  work  of  Mr  Edwards. 
Our  confidence  in  many  of  the  traveller's  ftatements  is  by 
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this  drcumftance  greatlj  dimtniOicd  ;  yet  enough  is  RiB  co»> 
taioed  in  Mr  Park'i  work  to  juftify  ftronger  inferences  thsD 
any  of  thofe  which  1  have  drawn  with  refpeA  to  the  con- 
nexion between  the  flave  trade  and  the  barbarifoi  of  Africa. 
As  this  work  is  in  the  hands  of  every  one,  1  fhall  only  refer 
my  readers  to  the  varioas  admiifions  made  by  the  traveUcr 
and  his  reJaStur,  of  the  extent  to  which  plunder  is  carried  on 
in  Africa,  for  the  purpofe  of  felling  the  captives.  The 
whole  account  of  the  negroes,  above  referred  to,  and  the 
previous  ftatements  contained  in  chapter  II.  deferve  particu- 
lar attention,  as  coming  from  perfons  evidently  indincd  to 
favour  the  negro  fyftem. 

To  Mr  Edwards  has  fucceeded  in  the  office  of  kcxtUaj 
and  editor,  Sir  William  Young  ;  and  he  fcruples  not,  in  the 
laft  publication  (Hcmcman^s  Journal)^  to  augur  moil  favour- 
ably of  the  effects  of  the  Society's  labours  in  civilizing  the 
great  African  continent.  This  ftrenuous  advocate  of  the 
flave  trade  fcrionfly  imagines,  that  the  efforts  of  a  few 
learned  men  to  explore  the  interior  of  the  country,  will  be 
fufficient  to  enlighten  and  humanize  its  barbarous  inhabi- 
tants, whom  the  conftant  exertions  of  traders  and  fadldriea 
are  inciting  to  war  and  plunder,  by  the  irreiiflible  temptation 
of  fetting  a  price  upon  their  enemies  taken  alive*  The  men 
who  can  fo  eafily  conceive  hopes  of  human  improvement, 
muft  furely  wonder  how  the  premiums  of  our  old  Saxoo 
king  (hould  have  extirpated  the  wolf  from  this  country, 
when  a  few  nobles  and  virtuofi  would  every  now  and  then 
defire  to  obtain  a  living  fpecimen  for  fport  or  fhow. 
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AFrka^  inland  coromerce  of,  I^ow  carried  on,  i.  58  !• 

the  moft  peaceable  of  all  the   Roman  pofTcifions,  ii.  523, 

Namber  of  colotiies  planted  in,  after  the  ufurpatlon  of  Julius  Caefar,  th. 

Alexandria^  port  of,  almoft  choked  up,  ii.  374. 

Amhajfadors^  confcquencea  arifnig  from  the  inditution  of,  ii.  258. 

America^  North,  by  whom  originally  planted,  i.  42.  South,  Spanifh 
and  Portuguefe  poflellions  in,  51.  Their  political  inftitutiona  tend  to 
promote  a  circulation  of  inhabitants,  ih.  North,  particular  circum- 
ilances  with  regard  to  the  fettlements  of,  59.  Hiftory  of  manner^  in, 
64.  South,  manners  of  the  Spaniards,  in,  more  pure  than  thoCe  of 
the  Europeans  in  the  iflands,  .84. 

■  peculiarities  attending  the  colonies  in,  ii.  ^.     Original  inha- 

bitants of,  ailoni(hed  at  the  voracity  of  the  Spaniards^,  409. 

Arabia^    coffee  trade  of,  would  be  advanced  by  the  improvement  of 

Egyp^  "•  366. 

Arabss  forfn  a  Urge  proportion  of  the  population  of  Egypt,  ii.  377, 

yfr//,  warlike,  preferred  to  thofe  of  peace  by  the  ancient  policy,  i.  10. 

Athens f  the  occupations  of  peace  deemed  unworthy  of  free  citizens  there, 
i.  II.  Surpafted  by  Carthage  in  the  refinements  of  commercial  mag- 
nificence, ib,  Raifes  a  contribution  from  all  her  colonies,  &c.  for  the 
purpofe  of  rcHiling  the  Perfian  power,  29.  Seizes,  under  various  pre- 
tences^ the  great  depofit  bank  of  Delos,  30.  Her  colonies  funen- 
dered  to  the  dominion  of  Perfia  by  the  peace  of  AntalcidaSt  31.  Sue- 
cefs  of  her  colonial  policy,  to  what  owing,  ih. 

Attica^  flaves  there  obliged  to  didinguiih  themfelves  from  citizens^  ii. 
70.     Ancient  population  of,  ib. 

Augujlufs  new  arrangement  introduced  by,  into  the  Roman  proviucial 
adminiflration,  ii.  i8. 

Auflriay  next  to  France  the  greateft  power  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
ii.  370.     The  natural  enemy  of  France  and  ally  of  Britain,  272. 

Authority  of  the  viceroy  in  Spanifh  America,  how  limited,  ii.  11.  Of 
the  doges  of  Venice,  and  Genoa,  ib,  Capitani  of  St  Marino,  &c.  lb. 
Of  the  governor  in  the  French  colonies  under  the  ancient  fyftera,  13, 
Of  the  Roma^  proconfuls^  16.  Of  the  governors  of  the  Venetiaa 
pcKleftas,  24. 
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^Abanuu  and  Beroiudai^  apeiice  of  their  ci?il  efifbltflimeot,  how  it* 
frayed,  i.  558- 

Balance  of  power,  how  reprcfoited  by  diferent  parties,  it.  192.  Ex- 
ample of  its  utility  ia  the  beginniog  of  laft  century,  \u  199.  Ufor- 
patioo  of  Sile6a  to  be  attributed  to  the  adual  dereliAion,  and  not 
the  inefficacy  of  the  balanciDg  fyftcflHj  200.  Partitioa  of  Pofaud 
does  not  prote  its  futiUty,  202.  Memorable  efents  at  the  dofe  of  the 
18th  century,  the  immediate  confequcnce  of  adherence  to  its  prindpks, 
2c6.  Has  not  yet  attained  perfedton,  t09«  Its  grand  and  diftia- 
gliiftiiog  feature,  210.  Said  to  be  a  difcovery  of  the  15th  century, 
211.  Circumilances  of  the  European  dates  finguiariy  &voaiabk  to 
its  devdopement,  2 it. 

Baltic^  exports  from,  of  what  they  confift,  i.  225. 

Barhadoeiy  &c.  fubjed  to  the  duty  of  4I  /^r  eemi*  i.  550.  Extiaor- 
dinary  taxes  levied  from,  ib. 

BaUKvuins  remarkable  for  their  maritime  fldtt  at  a  very  caily  pcnod,  i. 
291. 

j9<f^«/ii/,  •  their  charader,  ii.  577* 

Berbice^  origin  of  the  colony  of,  i.  349, 

firaxlkj  charader  of  the  Portuguese  in,  i.  87.  How  firft  colonised, 
469.  Privileges  granted  to  the  fettlers,  470,  Its  traiSc  conioed  to 
a  few  ports,  471.  Diamond  mines  in,  when  diicovered,  473*  Re- 
guktions  in  the  internal  policy  of,  made  by  Pombal,  477.  Loft  by 
the  Portuguese  after  their  fubjngation  by  Spain,  480.  Recovered*  i^ 
Importance  of  to  the  mother  country,  how  to  be  eflimated,  483. 
Gives  Portugal  no  inconfiderable  weight  in  the  continental  politics^ 
484.  . 

Britain,  Great,  unacquainted  with  the  real  calamities  of  war,  i.  i  ji. 
Derives  a  confiderable  dear  income  from  her  colonies,  134*  Coftoo- 
hocfe  rates  there  of  a  very  old  date,  185.  Wealth  of,  arriving  at  a 
ftate  of  overgrown  magnificence,  21 5.  ReguUtions  of,  for  encomag- 
ing  colonial  produce,  241.244.  How  an  eftimate  may  be  forosed 
of  the  comparative  advantages  derived  by  Britain  and  France  from 
their  colonial  poiTeifions,  502.  Infurre^lions  in  the  Weft  India  fet« 
tlementsof,  510.  Extent  of  her  pofleffioos  in,  and  imports  Iron, 
&c.  in  1796,  529.  Average  export  of  negroes  from  Africa  to  the 
IVeft  Indies,  $u.  Amount  of  the  popdation  in  the  Britilh  Weft 
Indies,  before  the  rebellion  in  St  Domingo,  ^39.  Value  of  exports 
and  imports,  ^c.  i>.  Expence  of  the  dvil  government  of  the  Bft» 
ti/h  North  American  colonies  previous  to  the  Revolution,  546.  Of 
the  eftabliftiments  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  &c.  547*  Revetiae  of 
the  Britifh  Weft  Indies,  whence  deriwd,  546.  Expence  to  Britdn 
of  the  dvil  eftabliihments  of  her  Weft  India  coloniesi  5^^  RcvfolK 
{tcrived  from  them,  ib. 
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SrUMtif  cooftkutiOD  of  her  colonial  g o?ernment8  in'l^orth  Amenea,  op* 
on  what  model  formed,  ii.  25.  Accord lAg  to  fome  politicians 
oaght  not  to  interfere  in  the  politics  of  the  continent  of  Europe, 
31 3«  Their  opinion  ihown  to  he  erroneous,  114.  Supenontjr  of 
her  naval  force  not  idtogether  to  he  depended  on,  iL  Neccfiarfly 
conneded  with  foreign  politics,  hy  her  pofleflton  of  colonies,  2 1 8* 
Her  intereft  to  prevent  every  increafe  of  power  of  her  rivals,  &c.  231. 

Bucamerif  ready  afylum  offered  to  them  at  Jamaica,  ii.  15 1« 

BmmunUf  wife  policy  of,  ii.  330. 


f^Ampomanes^  eztn&s  from,  i.  586. 

Canada^  &c.  ezpenee  of  the  eftablifhments  of,  i.  547. 

Capital^  circulation  of,  whence  it  arffes,  i.  92.  Circumdanccs  by  ' 
which  It  is  iofluenoed,  i.  93.  That  employed  in  the  commerce  of 
a  ftate  with  its  colonies  (lowly  replaced,  167.  Affords  in  the  end 
{^ater  prc^t  to  the  mother  country,  1 70.  Large  capital,  what  t4ie 
cffe£U  of,  ih.  Proportion  of  feamen  to  the  capital  which  employs 
them,  on  what  it  depends,  180.  Small  capital*,  how  employed,  193. 
Great  and  fmall  capitalift  contraffed,  195.  Capital  employed  in  a 
remote  trade,  how  limited,  196.  lji^%^^  power  which  it  poffefferof 
engtoi&ng  a  trade,  1 98,  How  the  colony  trade  may  be  opened  to 
men  of  fmaU  capitals,  199.  203.  351.  Natural  tendency  of  both, 
209.  Agriculture,  as  well  as  commerce,  attni6is  the  capital  of  the 
mother  country,  210.  Xntereft  of  traders  in  the  employment  o{  tueir 
^pitals  not  the  fame,  in  all  cafes,  with  that  of  the  commonity  to 
which  they  belong,  254.  What  capitals  will  be  the  lad  to  leave  the 
colonial  trade  in  the  event  of  a  redudion  of  profits  from  competi- 
tion, 256.  What  the  circumftances '  which  would  give  trading  na- 
tions a  power  of -turning  fuch  an  opening  to  their  advantage,  266. 
Dutch  have  among  them  fewer  large  capitals  than  are  to  be  met  with 
in  nations  lefs  opulent,  350.  Their  refonrces  conilft  in  the  vaft  nnm. 
ber  of  fmall  caj>ita]s  everywhere  diffufed,  35 1.  Obftacles  which  pre- 
yent  fmall  capitaUfts  from  engaging  in  colonial  fpeeulations,  how  re- 
moved by  them,  353. 

Cargoes^  how  to  compare  the  bulk  with  the  value  of,  i.  185. 

Carthage^  army  of,  how  recruited,  i.  ii.  Her  commerce  extenfive 
when  compared  with  that  of  the  Romans,  Sec  tb.  Small,  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  modern  times,  1 2.  Her  colonial  relations  differ- 
ent from  thofc  of  Rome,  20.  Her  monopoly  refembles  that  of  the 
Europeans  who  have  colonized  America,  21.  Treaties  with  the 
Roouins,  22.  Their  fingular  nature,  24.  Power  of,  why  not  firm- 
ly eftaUiihcd  over  the  provinces  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  &c.  26-  Except 
Tyre,  the  only  ancient  iUte  that  engaged  in  the  more  diftant  trades, 
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Cayenne,  number  of  negroes  in  atdlfikrcnt  periods,  ii.  175.  Their  •- 
mancipation  did  not  produce  the  fame  bad  effe^a  as  in  the  other 
French  colonies,  176.  Nor  the  reftoration  of  davery,  178.  WiH  fat 
expofed  to  new  dangers  by  the  probable  fate  of  Dutch  Guiana,  179. 

Chili^  province  of,  has  never  been  completely Tubdued,  ii.  s\^, 

Cbina^  foreigners  prevented  from  refiding,  &c.  in  the  conttguoiu  pro- 
vinces of,  i.  216. 

Claudius^  powers  of  the  procurators  extended  by,  ii.  20. 

Cockfighter^  deteftable  charader  of,  compared  with  the  colonifts  of  flive 
fettlemcnts,  i.  74, 

Coffee^  a  flat  country  not  favourable  to  the  growth. of,  \\.  365.  Might 
probably  fucceed  in  Upper  Egypt,  ih.     Price  of  at  Mocha,  5^66.     At 

.  Cairo  and  MarfeiUes,  f3. 
'  Colottiejf  cftabli(hment  of,  approved  by  the  mercantile  fyfteta  of  poltcf, 
i.  5.  Condemned  by  the  oeconomifts,  6*  in  what  light  viewed  bj 
both,  7.  107.  Dr  Smith's  opinion,  ii.  Evidently  biaflied  by  tbe 
temper  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  8.  Modern  European^  mean 
by  which  acquired  dishonourable^  36.  Title  by  which  they  are  hcU 
founded  on  injuftice,  37.  How  fettled,  38.  Of  North  Aoienea, 
by  whom  originally  planted,  42.  Weft  Indian,  cultivation  of,  hov 
carried  on,  44.  Motives  of  the  fettlcrs  there,  46.  Malouct's  pidsic 
of  fociety  in,  48.  Population  there,  how  kept  up.  49.  Of  tke 
French  and  Dutch  in  Guiana,  50.  Of  Spain  and  Bonug^l  in  South 
America,  51.  Agricultural,  of  North  America,  their  mannen,  cf 
all,  the  nioft  pure  and  unexceptionable,  59.  Chara^er  of  the  hr^ 
fettlcrs,  i3.  Of  thofe  who,  at  various  times,  afterwards  enigntcd 
thither,  60.  Their  way  of  life  inimical  to  refinement,  62.  Hiftory 
of  manners  in,  64.  Their  religious  fauaticifm,  66,  Weft  I  ndiao,  vicfrs 
of  the  fettlers  in,  6S,  Their  manners,  how  afFe6lcd  by  peculiarinct 
of  fituation,  70.  Contamination  of,  how  to  be  accounted  for,  77. 
Circumftances  which  ferve  to  balance  the  bad  efFe6ls  of,  77;  Separa- 
tion of  colonies  from  the  mother  country,  why  to  be  dreaded  by  both, 
97.  Agricultural,  contrafted  with  a  mercantile  colony,  98.  Nev 
colonies,  why  ill  adapted  for  fupplying  men  to  the  army,  1 15.  Co- 
lonies, in  general,  contribute  cilcntially  to  the^r  own  defence  and  go- 
vernment, 133.  Non-refident  proprietor,  how  he  contributes  to  th£ 
fuppoTt  of  government,  154.  New  colonies,  markets  for  the  man ^ 
faftured  produce  of  the  mother  country,  155.  159.  Afford  a  de- 
mand, not  merely  for  the  labour,  but  alfo  for  the  people  of  the  mo- 
ther country,  163.  Objcdion,  that  they  are  hurtful  by  the  dralc 
which  they  occaQon  of  the  population,  removed,  167.  Colonies, 
weaker  than  independent  ftates  of  the  fame  natural  refourcta,  ii.  9. 
Qreek  ^nd  Rognan,  origin,.  &c.  of,  contraftc^i  5^« 
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Colomfli^dATdAer  ofi  38.  North  American,  I  59.  Weft  ludian,  68. 
South  Americao,  83. 

ColottJzMion,  general  vtew  of  the  modem  fyftem  of,  i.  36. 

Commerce  which  a  country  carries  on  with  its  colonies*  in  every  refpedl 
a  home  trade,  i—  1481  154.  Every  operation  of,  replaces  two  capi- 
tals, 149*  Profits  of,  are  all  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  the  fame 
people,  ib.  What  the  prrcateft  advantage  that  a  nation  can  acquire 
from  any  trade,  160.  That  which  a  country  carries  on  with  its  co- 
lonies replaces  the  capital  more  (lowly  than  fome  others,  1 67.  Has 
all  the  advantages  of  a  home  trade,  except  the  quicknefs  of  returns, 
i68.  Cauics  of  the  flownefs  of  returns,  169.  Utility  of,  in  breed- 
ing feamen,  174,  187.  In  the  fuperior  fizc  of  the  vefTcls  employed 
in  it,  180.  Colonial  exports,  of  what  they  principally  confift,  223. 
Thofe  from  the  Baltic,  225.  From  the  Mediterranean  and  Germa- 
ny, 226.  Superior  advantages  of  moderate  profits  and  quick  returns, 
254.  Colonial  trade,  what  the  confequence  of  its  being  thrown  open 
to  all  nations,  258.  ' 

Commwiitieif  relative  fituation  of,  widely  different  in  ancient  and  mo- 
dern times,  i.  10.  / 

Companies^  exdufive,  have  at  different  times  obtained  the  management 
of  colonial  trade,  in  every  country  of  Europe,  i.  249.  Spanifh  and 
Portugueiie  companies,  250.     French,  ib,     Dutch,  251. 

Comuxhn  of  different  parts  of  the  fame  country  with  one  another,  and 
with  the  capital,  how  influenced,  i.  41 . 

Copartneries^  the  mod  unprofitable  of  all  trading  fchemes,  i.  204. 

CopU  form  1  confiderable  part  of  the  population  of  Egypt,  379.  Cha- 
rader,  &c.  of,  ih, 

Corinth  defpifed  by  her  colony  at  Corcyra,  i.  28. 

Coutinho^  Cunha  de,  Bifhop  of  Fernambuco,  abfurd  propofal  of,  i.  579. 

Cret£tSf  dommercial,  probable  effcds  of  the  independence  of  the  Wefl 
India  iflands  upon,  ii.  102. 

Cromtoell  obtained  the  mod  advantageous  commercial  treaty  that  Eng« 
land  ever  concluded,  ii.  281. 

Cuba,  the  largeft  and  moft  fertile  iiland  in  the  New  World,  u  442. 
Rapid  increafe  of  its  trade,  ib, 

Cubaf  number  of  field  negroes  in,  in  1787,  ii.  97*  Lefs  ezpofed  to 
danger  from  the  negroes  of  St  Domingo  than  Jamaica,  i  ^6,  State 
of,  rapidly  improving,  157.  Situation  of,  becoming  more  dangerous 
from  the  rapid  importation  of  negroes,  &c.  J5& 


T^Aaa^  &C.  the  mofl  infecare  of  the  Roman  conquefb,  \u  523. 

Delosf  great  depoiit  bank  of,  removed  to  Athens^  i.  30* 
J)eita  of.Egypty  form  and  extent  of^  ii,  35;. 
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JOemtmrntTt  hit  flatement  of  die  capital  loot  by  tlie  Dutch  to  brog^ 

govcrnmcotty  L  297. 
^Dcnmarkf  when  (he  firft  acquired  fettleneiita  in  the  Eaft,  L  487.  £t- 
ciniive  compaaief  repeatedly  tricdy  if.  Pri?Qeges  and  reguktiwit  of 
the  Danifli  company,  489.  Rigfate  of,  paidiafed  by  the  king,  490. 
Commercial  profperity  of  Deomark^  by  what  affeded,  491.  Dwiifli 
Wefl  India  iflands  given  up  to  an  exdufire  company,  495.  Por- 
chaied  by  the  king,  and  trade  laid  open  to  all  hit  fol^edis,  i^.  AH 
retornt  from  Santa  Cruz  made  to  Copenhagen,  494.  Valoe  of  her 
cokmiei,  how  to  be  eftimated,  495.  Extent  of  her  Weft  lodtto 
trade  al  differeat  period*,  ib» 

DomiiigOf  Stf  proprietor  of,  rcfiding  at  Pans,  how  he  contribotea  to  the 
oeceifities  of  the  ftate,  i«  153.  Great  fertility  of  k%  foil,  jai.  lu 
rapid  improvement  previous  to  the  revolution,  fi2.  Proportion  of 
negjToei  in,  to  exported  produce,  523.  Number  of  negroes  exported 
from  Africa  to,  at  different  periods,  531. 

•>— ~-*—  probable  confequences  of  its  being  ercAed  into  as  iDde-\ 
pendent  ftate,  iL  Hj.  Defperate  ftate  of  the  proprietors  in,  106. 
Diminution  of  the  negro  population  in,  during  the  revolt,  iir.  Si- 
tuation of,  has  been  rendered  much  more  precarious  daring  the  bft 
twelve  years,  1 16«  Number  of  men  able  to  bear  arms,  123.  Pofi- 
tion  of,  particularly  favourable  to  the  occupation  of  a  pra^'cal  com^ 
mon wealth,  149.     Number  of  negroes  in,  at  different  periods,  428* 

Domlmca^  civil  and  military  eftablifhment  of,  i.  557. 

Duich^  iheir  charader  in  the  Weft  Indies,  i.  75.  Formerly  the  car- 
riers of  Europe,  270.  .  Their  mercaotik  fphndonr,  whence  it  has 
arifen,  282.  Perplexity  of  their  political  circnmfiances,  diiring  the 
firfL  ages  of  their  independence,  284.  Their  greatnefs  afcribed  to 
the  peculiar  difficulties  of  their  fituation,  286.  Their  liberal  policy 
the  refult  of  fituation,  &c.  291.  Were  remarkable  for  their  indutby 
and  (kill  in  maritime  affairs  in  very  early  times,  M*     What  the  period 

•  of  their  greateft  fplendour,  192.  Their  army  and  navy  at  tliat  pe- 
riod, 293.  Vaft  fums  they  have  lent  to  foreign  govemmeBts^  297. 
Difadvantages  they  mcurrcd  from  the  lofs  of  the  Braxila,  301.  Caafcs 
of  the  downfal  of  their  commerce,  303.  Fatad  effirfb  of  the  incieafcd 
opulence  of  other  nations  upon  their  conunerce  ilhiftiatfed^  309. 
Their  forces  and  population  at  different  periods^  313.  Ao^nifitioB 
of  ookonial  dominions,  the  only  means  which  can  prevent  their  total 
ruin,  315.  Hi&ory  of  their  Eaft  India  Company,  329.  Their 
charter,  on  what  conditions  obtained,  321.  Their  capital,  how  di- 
vided, it.  Profits  of,  enormous  for  fbme  years,  322.  AdditioDal 
powens  conferred  upon  them  in  the  renewal  of  their  diarter,  323* 
Their  military  eftablifhment,  &c  at  dificrent  times,  324.  326. 
Caufes  of  their  decline>i  ci.    Became  norc  tcatciont.of  their  privi* 
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Ifgcs,  as  the  profiti  of  their  trade  were  diminished,  327.  Effeft 
the  diiTolution  of  the  Oftend  Etft  India  Compftny,  338.  Meafures 
they  take  to  check  the  contraband  trade  of  their  own  countrymeiiy  i^. 
Have  always  difcouraged  fettler»»  &c.  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
329.  Their  dividends  at  difiEerent  periods.  Average  premium  paid 
for  renewal  of  their  charters,  3^5,  Hiftory  of  the  Weft  India  Com- 
pany, 336.  Amount  of  their  original  capita),  337.  Their  govern- 
ment,  iL  Their  aflfairs  at  firft  extremely  well  managed,  338.  Ra« 
pidly  decline  after  the  lofs  of  the  Brazils,  340.  Diflblved,  and  a 
Dew  company  ere£)ed,  r^.  ReftridHons  in  their  charter,  942.  Are 
obliged  to  fell  two  third  (hares  to  defray  the  expence  of  the  original 
Durchafe  of  their  charter,  343.  and  with  their  co*proprtetora  af- 
fume  the  name  of  the  Surinam  Company,  344.  Its  affairs,  how 
admmiftered,  i^.  View  of  the  progrefs  of  dividends,  ftc.  34^. 
Origin  of  thb  colony  of  Berbice,  345.  Proprietary  government  of 
North  America,  in  what  they  differed  from  the  Company  adttuni- 
flrations  of  Guiana,  346.  Dutch  Weft  India  Company,  the  moffc 
haraatcCs  inftitotion  of  the  fort  ever  erefled,  348.  Circumftancea 
which  have  contributed  to  the  aftonifhing  increafe  of  the  Dotdi 
fettlenants,  350.  359.  Bad  treatnoent  of  their  flavct^  35l.  Pe- 
culiar fit  nation  of  their  iflands,  366. 
Dviebf  their  conquefia  in  Brazil  facriflced  to  a  timid  and  catttioua  po» 
licy,  ii.  25. 


pConomjfis  diftapprove  of  the  eftablifhment  of  colonies,  i.  6.     The« 
^ews  of  this  fubje£^  crroneotw,  107.  141. 

Egy^i  peculiar  adminiftration  of,  under  the  Roman  emperors,  iL  19. 
Cooqueft  of,  attempted  by  the  revolutionary  rulers  of  France,  333. 
Has  long  ceafed  to  own  any  real  fubjc6iion  to  the  Porte,  334.  In^ 
vaiion  of  the  £aft  Indian  fettlements,  the  greateft  danger  which 
wouhi  arife  from  the  eftablifhment'  of  any  European  colony  in,  ib. 
Advantages  France  would  poffefs  iirom,  in  attacking  the  Britifh 
fettlements  in  the  Eaft,  335.  by  the  fpeedy  communication  which 
might  be  carried  on-  by  the  way  of  Alexandria,  ih,  liable  to  ob- 
ftm^tion  while  Britain  retains  her  naval  fuperiority,  336*  Would 
fooR  acquire  immenfe  wealth  under  a  colonial  government,  337. 
Danger  to  be  dreaded  to  the  Eaft  Indian  trade,  from  the  fhortnefs 
of  the  paffage  between  the  Mahtbar  coaft  and  Suez,  fhown  to  be 
exaggerated,  ib.  From  the  difficulty  attending  the  navigation  of 
the  Nile  and  the  pafTage  of  the  defert,  340.  PofTeflion  of,  fhown 
to  be  an  advantage  not  to  France  alone,  but  to  all  the  confumers  of 
Eaft  India  produce,  347.  Advantages  which  would  accrue  to  com- 
merce from  it!  being  oolotiised  by  an  European  power,  348.    Eaft 
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Indian   colonies  have  little  to  dread  in  a  political  view  from  its  im- 
provement, &c.  353.     Divifzon  and  extent  of,  355.     ContainB  near- 
\y   half  as   much   fertile  land  as  there  is  in  the  whole  Wefi  Indies, 
358.     Its  great  fertility,  35^.     Mod  articles  of  Weft  Indian  pro- 
duce  flouriih  in  Egypt,  362.  •  Sugar  indigenous  there,  f3.     Whe- 
ther coffee   might  not  ,be  cultivated,  364.     Contains  abundance  of 
cedar  and  palm  trees,  367.     Whether  the  climate   is   unfavourable 
to  animal  life,  368.     Great  fecundity  of  all  animals  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile,  ib.     Plague   fuppofed   to   be  indigenous  in  Egypt,  369. 
True  caufes   of  that  diftcmper,  i^.     The  country  naturally  Talubri- 
ous,  370.     Its  (jtuation  gives  it  a  decided  fuperionty  over  the  A- 
merican  colonics,  373.     Population  of  has  been  gradually  decreaf- 
.   ing   fince   the   Saracen  conqucft,  376.     Of  what  it  confifts,  377. 
Cultivation  of  by  an  European  flate  muft  be  fatal  to  the  profpcrity 
of  the  Weft  Indies,  383.     Diflindlion  to  be  made  i)etweea  its  im- 
provement  as   a   colony,  and  as  an  independent  (late,  385.     Great 
advantages  it  would  pofTefs  as  a  colony,  391. 
Emgralion^  the  fcarcity  of  fubfiftence  a  great  caufe  of,  both  in  »ncieot 
and  modern  times,  33.     Of  the  Scots  into  Poland,  54.     Of  the 
French   into   Spain,   55.     From   a   fuperabundant  populatioo,    the 
caufe  of  many  of  the  colonial  fchemes  in  ancient  times^  tit, 
Enemes^  natural,  what  is  meant  by,   ii.  266.     Circumftancet   which 
conftitute  natural  enmity  between  nations^  267.     Exemplified  in  the 
cafe  of  France  and  Britain,  268. 
EngUJb  formerly  enjoyed  immunities  at  Bergen  in  Norsray,  u  53, 
EJiremadurd^  extent  and  population  of,  compared  with  that   of  GaUi- 

cia*  408.     Its  flouriihing  date  in  the  times  of  the  Saracens,  ih» 
Eugene^  Prince,  fentiment  of,  ii.  254. 
Europe^  political  (late  of,  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  i.  122. 

At  the  alliance  1756,  125. 
-^^- —  balance  of,  didurbcd  by  the  French  revolution,  ii«  53-  Caufes 
of  the  rife  of  the  prefeot  ftates  of,  ^6.  Periods  at  which  they 
were  compofed,  58.  Powers  of,  how  conne6ied  by  the  policy  of 
modern  times,  82.  Nations  of,  formerly  attended  only  to  the  im- 
provement of  their  military  refources,  215.  Rtfort  to  war,  now,  on* 
ly  as  a  necelTary  evil,  2 1 6.  Governments  of,  have  tended  towards 
greater  freedom,  &c.  fince  the  rife  of  the  nodern  commercial  po- 
licy, 235.  Domeilic  policy  of  the  powert  of,  in  their  cdapial 
<ftabli(hments,  401. 
Exports f  colonial,  of  what  they  chiefly  confift,  i.  223. 

F 

JRIJhtryy  herring,  number  of  buifes  fitted  out  annually  for,  from  the 
^      United  Provinces,  during  feveral  years,  i«  31  u     Average  nnodkr 
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of  their  vcffeU  returning  from  the  Greenland  fifliery,  different  years, 
r^.     From  Davis's  Straits,  ib.     Number  of  inhabitauts  fed  by,  6cc. 

France f  policy  'of  Flcury,  i.  122.  Of  Britain  with  regard  to,  i5. 
Late  events  in  her  Wed  India  colonies  con fidered,  502.  French 
'colonies,  except  in  the  want  of  capital,  fuperior  to  thofe  of  Britain, 
&c.  530.  From  their  greater  extent  and  fertility,  id.  Average 
imported  produce  and,  population,  (different  ftatements  of,  523. 
Export  of  negroes  from  Africa  at  the  period  of  the  revolution,  530. 
Genera!  eftimate  of  the  prefcnt  (late,  &c.  of  the  French  colonies, 
538.  Compared  with  thofe  of  Britain,  539.  Of  much  greater 
importance  to  the  mother  country  than  thofe  of  the  Englifh,  540* 
Eftimate&of  the  French  colonial  revenue,  543. 

— —  powers  of  the  colonial  governors  of,  how  limited  under  thft 
ancient  fyftem,  ii«  13,  Fatal  efPedls  of  the  revolution  in,  on  the 
balance  of  Europe,  53.  Firft  of  the  European  powers  who  ad- 
opted the  plan  of  a  ilanding  army,  57.  Her  intered  to  adhere  to 
the  plans  of  colonial  policy,  291. 

Franktwt  Dr,  his  fcntiments  with  refpei^  to  colonies,  i.  138* 

Frederick  //.  receives  an  offer  of  the  iiland  of  Tobago,  ii.  530.  Caufe 
of  his  not  accepting  it,  ih. 


f^Ailtfei^  Monf.  deftruAion  of  his  plantation,  11.  458. 
Genouy  Doge  of,  ii.  12. 

GihraHar^  British  prejudice  in  favour  of,  an  in  fiance  of  falfe  policy,  ii. 
289. 

GlafgoiVf  great  number  of  recruits  fumifhed  by,  during  the  late  war, 
i.  114^ 

Gloucefter  the  dtflriA  of  England  where  agriculture  and  commerce,  &c* 
are  moil  equally  diffufed,  i.  570, 

Goods  exported  to  and  imported  from  Britain  aiicl  her  colonies  in  North 
America  and  the  Weft  Indies,  average  value  of,  during  various  years,  i. 
181.  Exports  from  Britain  to  the  Straits,  Turkey,  &c.  ih.  Amount  of 
Bn'tiih  imports  from  the  North  American  colonies  in  1800.  Value 
of  exports  aind  imports  to  and  from  the  Eafl  Indies  during  ditto,  11^3. 
To^nd  from  the  colonies  now  forming  the  United  States,  262. 

Gothic  nations,  bondmen  or  villeins  of,  it.  61J. 

Gdvernment^  colonial,  very  different  in  principles  from  that  of  the  pa- 
rent ilate,  \u  29.  Ill  adapted  to  the  meafuces  of  difficult  warfare,  ib. 
Extenfive  political  affociations  prefuppofe  the  acquifitfon  of  confider- 
ahle  fldll  in  the  arts  of  government,  ii.  145.  Stability  of,  on  what  it 
depends,'  146.  Sudden  diffolution  of,  has  a  fltong  tendency  to  pro* 
ducc  a  general  difpRion,  147. 

VOL'.  II.  O  o 
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Gf^ce^  colonies  of,  whew  photcdy  ii.  36. 

Greek  colonicc  materially  different  from  thofe  of  the  Romans  and  Car- 
thaginians, i.  27.  Nature  of,  ib»  Afiatic  colonies  apply  in  Tain  to 
Sparta  for  affiilaocc  when  tbrcatcatd  by  Cyrus*  zg*  Enter  into  al- 
liance with  Athens*  ii.  Greek  colonial  eftablifhanents  different  from 
thofe  of  all  other  ftatcs*  2cc.  33.  Motires  which  led  to  their  cfta- 
bliihmenty  ii, 

Grenada^  how  it  co«tr3>utes  to  its  civil  cftablifhmcnt«  i*  S^^ 

Guarlaiouft^  prefent  ftate  of,  ii..i7*  ' 

Gueldtrland  the  firft  in  rank  of  the  United  Provinces,  L  no, 

'Guhna^  French  and  Dutch  colonies  in,  i.  50.  Qimate  of*  though  not 
very  favourable  to  health*  more  favourable  to  opulence  than  that  of 
the  if]and8,  559.  Cruel  ufagc  of  their  ilaves  by  the  Patch,  362. 
Great  difproportion  of  colours  in,  365* 

«--^-^  fettlcments  in,  different  from  thofe  in  the  Weft  India  iilands* 
ii.  179.  French  planters  there  frequently  fupply  the  want  of  negroes 
by  hired  Indians*  177.  Infecurc  ftatc  of  the  Dutch  fettlcments  in* 
1^9. 

H 

fjjinmbaU  a  general  of  uncommon  atfilities*  ii.  41.     Difficulties  he 

had  to  farmount,  42.     Caufes  of  his  failure*  43. 
Harru*%  Colledions*  extrad  from,  Hiftory  of  Brazil*  i*  58  a. 
Hai  manufacture  of  New  England*  an  objed  of  jealoufy  to  the  Briti(h 

legillature*  i.  240. 
JSenmimah^  number  of  negroes  imported  to*  annttally,  &c.  ii.  97. 
HeloteSi  Lacedemonian*  how  diftinguiffied  from  (laves*  ii.  7i. 
Hetefrrd^  the  county  of  England  where  the  greateft  numlber  of  hands 
-  proportionally  \a  employed  in  agriculture*  i.  570. 
Bnllaidf  almoft  all  the  mocbants  there  of  foreign  estra&ioQ*  i.  $^. 

Great  proportion  of  the  taxes  levied  by  the  United  States  paid  by 

the  province  of*  lof. 
*  from  her  fituation*  &c.  the  natural  enemy  of  Britain*  hsd 

France  been  out  of  the  queftion*  ii.  269.     Her  colonies  of  more  im- 

porunce  to  her  profperity  than  thofe  of  any  other  European  power* 

187. 
Borf^ock^^  contemptible  charaAer  %At  u  73.    More  unfair  traders  in 

this  than  in  any  other  reputable  profeffion*  74. 
Jtmdfofu  Bay  Company  prevent  any  private  mcrcliaBt  from  intcrfaing  ia 

their  tnule,  L  199. 

I 

7Amaka^  average  produce  of  fugar  on  mi  acre  in*  i*  52i*    Espcnee 
of  the  civil  cftaUillimcnt  m,  how  defiraycdi  54&.   Scftijcd  a  gmt 
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proportion  of  the  extraordinary  expeooes  of  its  miliUry  eS«bli(bment 
during  the  late  wars*  549. 

- '  fuppofcd  confeqaences  of  an  attack  on»  hj  the  neprroea  and 


French  troop9  from  St  Doming^,  ii.  127.  Of  its  bein||r  fuocefsful^ 
129.  Proportion  of  negroes  to  whites  in,  194*  Number  of  acre* 
in  cultivation  in  1787,  extent*  Scq,  357. 

yewjf  tbcir  attachment  to  Portugal,  i.  102.  Favourable  treatment  of 
in  Dutch. Guiana,  3^9.     Cruelly  expelled  from  Spain,  394* 

InJigOf  bounty  granted  on  the  importation  of,  i*  243. 

Jndojtan^  Britilh  pofleffions  in,  threatened  with  danger  from  the  anibi« 
tious  plans  of  Katharine  II.  of  Ruffia,  ii.  329.  From  the  united 
force  of  the  native  powers,  ih.  A  Ruffian  inlraiion  of,  would  pro- 
bably be  feconded  by  them,  330.  Intercft  of  Britain  to  exert  all 
her  refources  to  prevent  it,  333. 

Inhabitants^  circulation  of,  on  what  it  depends,  i*  41.  Between  the 
remoter  provinces  and  the  capital,  &c.  42.  Circumftancea  by  which 
it  is  kept  up,  50.  Promoted  by  the  political  iafiitutiona  of  the  Spa- 
nifli  and  PortugueCe  fettlemeots,  51.  Small,  between  any  two  coon* 
tries  of  £urope,  when  compared  with  that  of  the  Weft  Indian  and 
South  American  colonies,  52.     Inftances  of,  among  European  oit  , 

tions,  54.  What  the  only  conftant,  ice.  intercourfe  arifing  finomy 
^6.  Tends  to  preierve  the  connexion  of  the  difeent  component 
parts  of  an  empire,  ib.  Changes  produced  by,  upon  the  nnnnera 
of  the  mother  country  and  colonies,  57.    Circulation  which  takes  j 

place  between  the  European  ftates  and  their  conquered  provinces  i«  | 

A£e,  8o.     Its  effects  on  manners  and  character,  82.     Political  efbda  { 

of,  between  a  colony  and  the  mori:er  country,  89.  "  \ 

Interefl,  rates  of,  in  America,  i.  169.  In  £ngUnd,  France,  and  Hol« 
land,  «5. ' 

Joint Jlock  companies  the  mod  unprofitable  of  all  trading  fchemes,  u 
20A. 

yofefh  1 1,  his  obnoxious  regulations  generally  abrogated  almoft  aa  fooa 
as  palTed,  ii.  241. 

IJlands^  Dutch  and  Danifh,  a  fort  of  enttepdt  to  the  other  cdoniet, 
].  224. 

Italy^  limited  authority  of  the  chief  nuigiftratea  in  the  republics  of, 
ii.  12. 

K 

f^Athartne  If.  of  RufEa,  her  fcheme  of  invading  the  £aft  Indief> 
!!•  329-  ^      . 

^aumtjc^  alliance  of  1756  his  chcf-d^tnivrc^  it.  274.  According  to  the 
French  poL'ticifiiiis  the  ^reateft  error  France  vi^  fpoamitted^  f^«  Ar« 
giunents  in  favour  of  the  alliance,  274* 

Koromantte  negroesi  their  charader,  ii.  4I7«  * 
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• 

TAhour^  prodadivc  aad  uoprodudifc,  dlfUndion  betwcCta,  examined^ 

i.  572. 
Laguna^  expcdt'tioo  of  the  Eoglifh  ag^ainft,  fruftrated  by  the  Datch, 

LatHg^  Mr,  hi8  remarks  on  the  emigrations  from  Scotland  into  Poland^ 

*•  ^^'  .  ... 

Language^  (imilarity  of,  tends  to  conned  a  country  with  its  colonies, 

i.  loo. 
Lawst  iimilanty  of,  efied  in  conne£ting  colonies  with  the  mother  couq 

try,  i.  loo. 
Luccaf  gonfaloniere  of,  ii.   ix. 

M 

J^Acbiavclf  remarks  of»  ii  .148.  242.  25^0. 

Ma/oiutf  his  pidure  of  fociety  in  the  Weft  Indies,  i.  48. 
MaiUett  his  ilatement  of  the  ancient  and  moderti  population  of  Egypt, 

if.  i54. 
Man^  in  a  rode  (latey  confequences  of  his  deires  being  eailly  gratified, 

ii.  409. 
Mannerjj  ftate  of^  extremely   diifcrent  in  aocient  tod  modem  times, 

i.  xo. 
Marino t  St,  capjtani  of,  ii.   12. 
Maroons  left  by  the  Englifli  in   Guiana,  dangerous  neighboara  to  the 

Dutch  fettlements,  ii.   180.     Their  iavafions  checked  oely  by  the 

eftabli(hment  of  a  permanent  cordon,  18 1. 
Marriage^  obftacles  to,  in  a  civilized  country,  i.   164. 
Martinique^  negro  population  of,  t.  529.     Laid  wafte  by  m  dreadful 

hurricane,  5^. 
Majfiniffa^  his  bad  poh'cy  in  aflifting  the  Romans,  ii.  39. 
Mediterranean^  exports  from,  of  what  they  confift,  i.  22^.     Dutch  ttade 

in,  greatly  fallen  off,  3 1 2. 
Methuen  treaty,  how  reprefented  by  different  ftatelmeii,  ii.  541. 
Mexicoj  capitab  employed  in  the  mines  of,  where  amaffed,  i.  5$^. 
Middlefex^   great  difproportion  in  the  number  of   thofe  employtd  m 

trade,  6cc.  and  the  agriculture  of,  i.  570. 
Militia  fubftitutes,  whence  mod  eafily  procured,  i.  114. 
Mtmfiers  of  a  defpotic  fovereign  frequently  become  the  victims  of  aa 

enraged  populace,  ii.  289. 
Monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  cffcfts  of,  i.  231.     Of  that  cftabliflied 

by  the  Navigation  ad,  333.     Confequences  of  a  country's  abandon^ 

ing-  the  monopoly  of  a  trade,  &c.  238.     Reftri£kions  impofed  upon 

the  Aaierican  trade  by  the  policy  of  modem  Europe,  238.    Mono- 
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polj  of  fogan  10  the  Britifh  Weft  Indies,  241.  firitifli  colonies  leel 
no  reftridiions  from  the  operation  of,  244.  Bad  effeds  of,  have  been 
extremely  overrated,  247.  What  the  intention  of  the  fyftem  of,  ad- 
opted by  the  European  powers,  247.  Colonial,  alleged  to  be  dif- 
advantageous,  to  the  mother  cbuntry,  25 2» 

Moniefquleu^  obfervatton  of,  it.  14. 

Moon  driven  out  of  Spain,  i*  395* 

Mo^fe^  his  ftatement  of  the  population  of  Dutch  Giiiana«  i.  584.  Of 
the  Spaniih  part  of  St  Domingo«  i*  587* 

N 

JMAHon^  Ijueftion  of  the  propriety  of  its  interfering  in  the  affairs  of 
its  neighbours,  how  to  be  ftated,  213.  Circum fiances  neceflary 
to  a  clear  view  of  the  foreign  relations  of,  244*  Foreign  affiairs  of  na- 
tions lefs  apt  to  be  influenced  bj  accidental  events,  than  is  generally  i- 
magined,  247.  Right  of  national  interference  called  in  queilion  hj 
fome,  29.  Its  propriety  iihsfl rated  in  the  cafe  of  France,  &c.  260. 
When  it  may  juftly  be  pradifed,  262.  Limitations  it  is  liable  to, 
265*  Fate  of  nations  has  been  rendered  lefs  dependent  on  the  for- 
tune of  war,  &c.  by  the  modem  fyftem  of  foreign  policy,  284. 

Naffaut  Prince  of,  plan  of  an  expedition  to  Bengal  prefeuted  to  the 
^mprefii  of  Ruffia  by,  ii.  547. 

Navy^  powerful,  cannot  be  fupported  without  an  extenfive  foreign  com- 
merce, i.  19P.  What  the  poflcflion  of  a  good  mercantile  navy  de» 
^  pends  on,  267. 

f^e^roett  number  of,  imported  to  the  Havanna  yearly,  ii.  97.  Amount 
of  the  field  negroes  in  Cuba  in  1787,  th*  Diminution  of,. in  St  Do- 
mingo during  the  revolt,  1 1  !•  Are  in  a  very  rude  ftate,  1 20,  13.5, 
Confequence  of  the  deftrudion  of  negro  flavery,  141.  Free  negroes 
of  St  Domingo  will  probably  form  a  licentious  afferoblage  of  hoftile 
tribes,  147.  No  formidable  danger  to  be  apprehended  to  the  other 
iilands  firom  their  combination,  149.  Are  admirably  calculated  for  a 
feafaring  life,  150.  Danger  to  be  dreaded  from  a  predatory  warfare 
on  the  coafts  of  Jamaica  and  Cuba,  152.  Jiow  a  correfpondence 
may  be  kept  up  by  them  with  the  negroes  in  thcr  other  colonies,  154* 
Will  probably  thereby  prepare  our  flaycs  fur  ideas  of  independence, 
X^y  Proportion  of  negroes  to  whites  in  Jamaica,  &c.  174.  427.  Arc 
found  to  be  deficient  in  adiive  induftry  when  tranfported  to  America, 
4 1 3.  Labour  of,  eflentially  ncceflary  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Weft  In- 
dies, 449.  Oppreflivc  treatment  of  the  flaves  the, radical  defe£i  of  th^ 
flave  fyftem,  451.  Plantations  rooft  unprodu6iive  where  the  flaves  ar^ 
worft  treated,  454.  Their  ill  treatment  prejudicial  both  to  the  man- 
ners of  fociety  and  wealth  of  the  fettlcment,  455.  Large  proportion 
^  imported  Africans  another  defcA,  464.     Whence  the  cryd  treat- 
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mcnt  of  the  oegroet  infef ,  469.  Oalf  eflfediad  method  of  pietnt- 
ing  it,  473.  Slave  tnffic  1  crime  of  the  moft  endrmooi  magnitodei 
475.  Extravagant  defence  of^  478.  How  the  defenders  of  the 
flave  fyftem  have  attempted  to  vindicate  the  planters  from  the  charge 
of  cruelty,  481.  Falfdjr  called  the  pSUar  of  the  Brittfh  oavr,  487. 
Confequences  to  be  apprehended  from  its  abolition  esamfnedt  491- 
What  claffcs  of  men  chiefly  affeded  by  that  meafure,  492*  How 
that  fundamental  change  of  colonial  policy  muft  be  eifd^edf  497* 
Mttft  greatly  ameliorate  the  ftm&tire  of  fociety  in  the  Weft  Indtei, 
502. 

Non-re/ldettce  of  proprietors  hnrtful  to  the  colonies,  L  iji. 

Narvfui  fomilhes  great  Qombers  of  men  td  thr  armyt  L  114. 


0DcluCf  M.  put  to  death  by  the  negroes,  ii.  4(9.^ 

Otcpmmufit  averfe  to  the  eftablifliment  of  colonies»  ,1.  6. 
Ofi£iul  Eaft  India  Company  excites  the  jealpufy  of  the  Dutch,  i.  jat* 


pjftUMOf  pearl  fifheries  of,  how  carried  on,  ii.  513, 

Panmmu,  Onuphrius,  number  of  Roman  colonies  planted  in  Italy, 
&c.  according  to,  ii.  52  a. 

Paer  the  Great,  of  Ruffia,  his  attempt  to  inyert  the  fneeefSon  to  the 
imperial  throne,  ii.  240. 

flagutf  fuppofcd  to  be  indigenous  in  Egypt,  ii.  369.    True  esufes  of 

'   that  dtftemper,  f3. 

Polandy  dtfmembcrment  of,  when  projcAed,  ii.  20  r.  Quoted  by  fome 
as  a  proof  of  the  futility  of  the  balancing  fyftem,  lb.  Cannot  with 
truth  be  &id  to  prove  its  inefficacy,  202.  Situation  of,  previous  to 
its  partitioD,  fuch  as  could  fcarcely  be  rendered  worfe  by  any  change 
of  a£Fair8,  204.  " 

Policy^  mercantile  fyftem  of,  favourable  to  the  eftabh'ihment  of  colonies, 
i.  5*  Economifts  averfe  to,  6.  Ancient,  preferred  the  warlike  to  the 
peaceful  arts,  10.  Colonial,  relations  of,  more  complicated  than 
thofe  of  domeftic  adminift  ration,  104.  Refiridlve  fpirit  of  that  of 
all  the  European  powers  has  gradually  related,  251.  Colonial  fyf* 
tern  of,  illuftrated  by  fimiles  drawn  from  the  funfiioos  of  the  aniflul 
fyftem,  273. 

■  falfe,  inftances  of,  li,  289. 

Pdyhiut^  date  of  the  firft  treaty  between  the  Romans  and  Carthigi- 
nians  fettled  by,  i.  564. 

Pambal,  unaccountable  conduA  of  Portugal  during  his  adminifiratioi^ 
?•  ^7^    What  the  objcAs  of  his  policy,  477. 
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PtpidatioHt  nataral  increafe  of,  j^roccedecl  rapidly  in  the  ancient  ftttes, 
i.  15.  Snperabondaot,  how  difpofed  of>  ib.  Striking  analogy  be* 
tween  the  emigrations  of  men  and  the  tran«ference  of  ftock  iir  i^edera 
ftates,  2i8.  ,.     ' 

Porto-Rieoj  confequencet  of  the  eftabiifhment  of  the  negroes  \v^  St  Do- 
mingo tdy  iL  i6o.  «h:. 

Portugal^  colonial  policy  of,  u  455.  Circumftances  of,  in  man;  parti- 
culars rcfemble  tbofe  of  Spain,  Uf.  By  its  relative  fituation,  ^q,  forms 
a  fubordinate  branch  of  the  European  commoDwealtb»  ib.  Ip.wbat 
refpeds  (he  refembles  tiolUnd^  456.  In  what  different  from  .Spain 
and  Holland,  457.  |^,as^,A(rver  jmade  aay  confpicuoos  ligur^  in  Ev* 
rope,  459.  Great  extent  of  the  Pbrtugiicre  empire  during  the  x6tli 
century,  461.  Diredion  of  the  Portuguefe  trade  with  India*  gene- 
rally retained  in  the  hands  of  the  fovereign,  467.  Brazil,  how  colo- 
nized, 469.  Gold  and  diamond  mines  when  difcovered  in,  472.  tn- 
confiltency  of  th*  colonial  hiftory  of  Portugal  Gnce  that  time,  ih^^  Hadl 
attained  her  higheft  pitdi  of  glory  at  the  death  of  King  Sebaflianf 
479.  Cruelly  opprefled  under  the  reigns  of  the  three  Philips,  479. 
Trade  of,  at  that  time  only  fupported  by  the  African  and  Eaft  Indian 
fettlements,  480.  Has  fuffered  an  itYetrie^able  lofs  in  the  rtyn  of  her 
Eaft  Indian  commerce,  482.  Importance  of  Brazil  to,  how  to.  be 
cftimated,  483.  Gives  Portugal  no  ioconflderable  weight  ia  the  con- 
tinental politics,  484.  ^  ^ 

Portugal^  fuppofition  of  confequences  which  would  enfue  on  her  trans- 
ferring the  feat  of  government  to  the  Brazils,  ii.  50.  Internal  ftate 
of,  a8o.  How  rendered  the  natural  ally  of  Britain,  lb.  Foreign 
connexions  of,  have  always  varied  according  to  the  circumftances  of 
Auftria  and  Spain,  5cc.  r^.  Plan  of  removing  the  feat  of^  from  En- 
rope  to  South  America,  not  altogether  imaginary,  523,  Advan- 
tages (he  enjoys  over  Spain  in  South  America,  525, 

Portuguefe^  their  cbarader  in  Europe,  i.  85.     In  the  New-^/orld^  /3. 

PoJfefft(msf  diftant,  of  a  defpotic  government,  never  ruled  >yiA  the  fame 
energy  as  the  parts  nearer  the  centre  of  the  fyftem,  ii.  9. 

Potidea^  a  Corinthian  fettlement  takes  the  part  of  Athensi  i.  28. 

Prwinces^  contiguous,  of  a  ftate,  do  not  fumilh  fnpplies  to,'  •to  propor- 
tion to  the  benefits  they  receive  from  government,  i.  108.  Exempli- 
fied in  Britain,  109*     In  Holland,  tb. 

Prujpa^  feizes  upon  Silefia,  i.  124.  Attempts  to  raife  the  commercial 
importance  of  her  dominbnsi  290.  Defperactc  fituation.-of,  m  17401 
126. 

f  acqnifitipn  of  power  by,  dangerous  to  the  Imperil  Houfci  ii* 

229.  Objed  of  the  aififianoe  given  by  Britain  to,  during  the  Seven- 
yearsws^r^  273. 
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jy^gufa%  rcftorof,  ii.  12, 

Raynal^  Abb^,  hi8  ftatement  of  the  money  lent  by  tbe  Dutcb  U 
foreign  goVemnMnts,  1.  298. 
Red  Sea,  navigation  of,  only  daogerous  to  unfkllful  feamen,  11.  549, 
Reiationt,  natural,  whicb  conneft  the  different  parts  of  an  empire^  i.  92. 

Commercial,  in  wbat  degree  they  promote  union,  &c.  95. 
Ren/reWf  county  of,  in  Scotland,  great  difproportion  between  the  num- 
bers engaged  there  in  trade  and  in  agriculture,  i.  570. 
Robert/bttt  Dr,  bis  eftimate  of  the  population  of  Spanifh  Amenca,  i.  587, 
Rodney f  Lord,  value  of  prizes  captured  by,  at  St  Euftatius,  i.  366* 
Rome^  emigration!  from,  whence  they  arofe,  i.  14.     Privileges  of  her 
colonies,  15.     Taxes,  how  levied,  iL     Government  of,   16.     Politi- 
cal relations  witb  the  parent  city,  1 7. 
——  republican^  her  form  of  provincial  admintftration,  ii.  i6.     New 
arrangement  ihlroduced  by  Augiiftus,  1 8.     Powers  of  tbe  procurators 
ealarged  under  Claudius,   20.     Still  farther  extended  by  fucceediog 
emperors,  21.     Proconfular  tyranny  in  tbe  provinces  more  grievous 
than  the  limited  dominion   of  the  confnl  and  fenate  at  home,  23. 
Great  number  of  fettlemcnts  formed  by  her  in    Italy,  36.     Plan  of 
colonization,   37.     How  the  Romans  availed  themfelves  of  one  con* 
queft  in  order  to  make  another,  39. 


S 
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fidy  or  Upper  Egypt,  form,  extent,  Ac.  of,  ii.  35J, 
Seamen^  proportion  of,  to  the  tonnage,  greater  in  long  than  m 
(hort  voyages,  -i.  175.  Average  proportion  of,  in  the  Weft  India 
trade  of  England  during  vanous  years,  1 77.  In  velTels  trading  to 
France,  ib.  In  veiTels  trading  to  Flanders,  Germany,  and  Holland, 
178.  To  Pruliia  and  the  Baltic, /^.  Eail  Indiamen,  179.  Foreigo 
veiTtls  from  the  Weft  Indies,  the  Baltic,  &c.  to  Britain,  i3.  Propor- 
tion of,  to  the  tonnage,  greater  in  the  whale  Bftiery  than  in  any  other 
trade,  184.  Colony  trade  raifes  a  fuperior  breed  of,  187.  Seamen 
employed  in  it  feidom  in  a  foreign  port,  1 89. 

Seville^  formeily  the  emporium  of  the  Spanifh  American  trade,  i.  413. 

Sbeeft  vaft  numbers  of,  reared  in  Spain,  408. 

Sicilian  colonies  refufe  to  admit  an  Athenian  army  into  their  tenitories, 
i.  28. 

Siciiy^  the  firft  conqueft  made  by  the  Romans  beyond  the  bounds  ^ 
Italy,  ii.  41.     Servile  war  in,  72. 

Sidoniaf  anccJote  of  the  cluke  of,  i.  85. 

Si^ntor,  Grand,  his  limited  power  in  fome  iuflanccs,  ii.  229* 
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Silfa^  ufurpation  of,  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  inefficacy  of  the  ba- 
lancing fyftcm,  11.  200. 

Slaves^  treatment  of,  In  the  Weft  Indies,  by  the  Spaniards  and  Dutch, 
i.  75.  362.  By  the  Engliih  and  French,  76.  By  the  Portugucfe, 
84.     Their  labour  dearer  than  that  of  free  men,    £57. 

,  fituation  of,  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  republics,  ii.  69.     Great 

proportion  of,  to  free  men  in  the  ancient  ftates,  7c.  Importation  of, 
to  the  Weft  Indies,  how  carried  on,  76. 

Slavery y  abolition  of,  in  any  one  of  the  fugar  colonies,  &c.  would  be  at- 
tended with  beneficial  eftcdls,  ii.  I2Z. 

Social  war,  origin  of,  i.  1 6. 

Society ^  general  ftrufture  of,  widely  different  in  ancient  and  modern  times, 
i.  10. 

,  ilru£ture  of,  in  the  Weft  Indies,  unfavourable  to  internal  fecu- 

rity,  ii.  75-        .  . 

Spain f  colonial  policy  of,  i.  370.  Contrafted  with  that  of  the  Dutch, 
371.  How  the  profperity  of  has  been  influenced  by  the  difco¥cry 
of  America,  379.  Has  fjffered  from  an  immoderate  cxtenfiou  of 
territory,  380.  Whether  the  vaft  outlet  to  population,  which  the 
Spanifh  colonies  afford  has  been  hurtful  to  population,  382.  What 
parts  of  Spain  have  chiefly  fupplied  America  with  hands,  385.  Po« 
pulation  of  Spanifh  America,  386.  Poverty  of  the  mother  country 
not  occafioned  by  the  drain  of  capital  to  the  colonial  agriculture,  &:c. 
389.  Population  of  Spain  has  fuffered  various  and  fudden  extenfive 
fliocks,  391.  From  the  expulfion  of  the  Jews  and  Saracens,  394. 
Great  proportion  of  idle  perfons  in  the  population  of  modern  Spain, 
396.  Principal  fources  of  national  income  in  their  nature  ruinous  to 
the  trade^  manufadurcs,  &c.  of  the  country,  398.  What  the  chief 
branch  of  the  general  revenues,  ib.  Provincial  impofts  extremely  de- 
trimental, 399.  Royal  monopolies  alfo  deftru<^ive  of  the  induftry  of 
the  nation,  401..  What  articles  comprehended  in,  402.  Impolitic 
government  of  Philip  II.  404^  Effedls  of  the  great  plague  in  pre- 
paring the  way  for  certain  political  evils,  408  ;  in  affording  the 
wealthy  proprietors  of  flocks  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  cele- 
brated code  of  laws,  called  Mejla^  407.  Nature  of  that  code,  <A» 
What  provinces  fubjed  to  it,  40S.  Spanifh  fyilem  of  law  and  po- 
lice worfe  than  that  of  any  civilized  nation  of  modern  Europe,  409^ 
Impolitic  reilrid^ions  laid  on  the  trade  with  America,  413^  Ruinous 
cffcAs  of,  418.  PermifEon  of  regiftcr  ftilps,  8cc.  in  1740,  the  firft 
fymptom  of  wifdom  in  the  Spanifh  mercantile  policy,  423.  Packet* 
boats,  when  firft  eftablifhed  between  Spain  and  her  American  dom{- 
Dtons,  425.  Reftriftlons  on  trade  begin  to  be  gradually  abolifhed, 
426.  Free  trade  laws  not  extended  to  Mexico  till  the  year  1788, 
428.    The  Guipofcoai  of  Caraccat  corporation  eftablifhed,  42^. 
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Its  capital  abforbed  in  the  Philippine  companyi  437.  Amount  of 
the  ftock  and  profits  of  that,  company  at  different  periods,  ih„  Will 
probably  foon  (hare  the  fate  of  all  othere»  433.  Barcelona  company, 
434*  Company  of  Cuba,  435.  EftablilhmeDt  of  exclnfive  compa* 
nies,  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  Spanifli  colonial  policy »  iB,  Confe- 
qnencea  of  the  narrow  and  abfurd  views  of  the  Spanilh  goremment 
in  its  colonial  meafuref»  437.  Affiento  eftablilhedt  439.  Transfer- 
red to  Britain,  440.  Put  an  end  to,  and  flave  traffic  conferred  by 
gotemment  on  a  private  company,  ib*  Value  of  exports  to,  and  im- 
ports from  Spantfh  America  at  different  periods,  445.  Hurtful  re« 
ffri^ions  upon  the  exportation  of  the  precious  metals,  449.  Gene- 
ral inferences  with  regard  to  the  Spanifh  colonies,  450. 

Sfahf  what  contributes  to  the  fecurity  of  her  poflcffions  in  the  Weft 
Indies,  ii.  94.  Amount  of  their  white  population  at  difiierent  pe* 
riods,  95.  '  Caufes  of  her  natural  dependence  on  France,  27$.  How 
(he  has  endeavoured  to  regain  her  power  over  Portugal,  278.  As 
fubmiflively  dependent  on  France  as  during  the  time  of  the  Ficoch 

'    monarchy,  279. 

Spaniardf^  (heir  charader  in  the  Weft  Indies,  75.  Manners  of,  in 
South  America,  more  pure  than  thofe  of  Europeans  in  the  iflandsy 

Stah^  independent,  external  relations  of,  bow  reg^ulated,  iL  i.  JDe- 
pendent,  foreign  relations  of,  3. 

t^sjf  ar,  clayed,  monopoly  in  copiiequeQCC  of  the  high  duties  upon  the  ex- 
portation of,  i.  241. 

■  indif^cfious  in  j^gypt,  i\>  362. 

Sm^anif  Dutch  Weft  India  Company  acquire  the  exdufive  manage- 
oiene  of,  i.  341*  Regulations  with  regard  to,  342.  Debts  of, 
356- 

S^uedev^  her  foreign  dominion  entirely  confined  to  the  Weft  la- 
dies, i.  496.  Colony  formed  in  North  America  under  Guftavus 
Adolphus,  497.  Given  up  to  the  Dutch,  i6.  Weft  India  Com- 
pany when  fonned,  498.  Conftitution,  &c.  of  that  company,  1^. 
Small  value  of  the  imports,  50c. 

fyraa^e,  republic  of,  refufes  Co  affift  the  common  caofe  of  Greece,  t. 
28. 

J)nVr,  fertility,  &c.  of,  ii.  396.  Revenue  an4  populatiosy  ii.  Pof- 
k^oa  of}  would  be  advanugeous  to  Britain,  397. 


<T'HeJfaly^  the  great  (lave  market  of  Greece,  \u  72. 

^      ToiafcOf  a^  to  prevent  the  cultivation  f^,.iii  Britain^  in  favour 

oS  the  colonies,  i.  245, 
Tcanage,  average  proportion  of|  to  tbc  fomcn  in  tbe  Weft  India  trade 
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of  England  darloj;  variops  jeiiT8«  i.  Z77.  In  vdTeh  trading  tp 
France,  /^,  In  Tcffda  trading  to  FUoderSf  179*  German^  Diltch« 
and  Prqflian  traders*  ilf.  Foreign  vefieli  trading  from  the  Weft 
Indies  to  Britain,  179.  Foreigners  from  the  Baltict  /^.  Danes,  f3* 
Amount  of,  employed  in  th^  Britifh  ipnport  trade  from  North  A- 
merica  in  i8oQ»  jSj.  In  |be  export  trade  to  Gariaaqj  during  the 
fame  year,  tf.  v 

Tauffaittti  peculiar  charader  of,  ii.  143. 

Treaties^  remarkable,  between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians,  u,^%. 

Treatitfi  or  public  pactions,  definition  of,  ii»  252.  How  divided,  li. 
Commercial,  ill  tendency  of,  aj^.  Tr^atves,  how* mifrcpreft qted 
hy^fome,  2^3,  Sentiment  of  Prince  Eugene  with  regard  tp»  ;I54« 
What  conftitutea  the  liability  of  every  treaty,  25^.  Remark  of 
Machiavel  concerning,  ii» 

Trinidad^  rapid  improvement  of,  i,  443. 

Troops^  fuppliea  of,  furni(hed  by  territories  gf  the  fiinae  extent  and  po- 
pulation, very  different,  i.  1x2.  Moft  readily  procured  from  m^nu- 
faduring  towns,  113.  Gre^t  numbers  of  recruits  fent  to  the  army 
by  Glafgow  during  the  late  war,  114.  Why  the  intereft  both  pf  > 
mother  country  and  her  colonics  that  troops  fliQuld  be  fent  ojutj  and 
not  raifcdupoa  the  fpot,  xi6« 

•; ,  dtfadvantages  they  lye  under  in  fighting  in  diftanC  regions,  iu  34. 

Tyre  and  Carthage,  the  only  ancient  ftates  m%  engag^  10  th^  more 
diftaut  trades,  i.  222. 

V 

* 

TTAientinm  and  Valens,  ordinance  of,  ii.  52 1. 

Fenant^  Barre  St,  his  ludicrous  defence  of  the  flate  fyfteoi,  11. 478. 

Venetiam^  formerly  the  brokers  of  Europe,  i.  296. 

Venice f  doge  of,  his  circumfcribed, authority,  ii.  I2* 

yincent\  St,  civil  and  military  cxpences  of,  how  defrayed,  &c. 
i-  956. 

Forttgem^  remarks  on  his  policy  in  calling  in  the  afiiftance  of  the  Sax- 
ons againft  the  Romans,  ii.  537. 

Foyagesf  long,  fuperior  advantages  of,  i.  Z74«  Only  adapted  to  the 
more  cofUy  forts  of  merchandife,  183. 

W 

Tf/'Aletf  great  proportion  of  agricultnrifts  in,  1.  ;7o. 

fViar  which  a  ftate  undertakes  apparently  for  defence  of  her  colo- 
nies, feldom  the  conlequence  of  her  pofiefling  them,  i.  122.  Thofe 
which  a  ftate  carries  onjn  her  remote  dominions,  of  advantage  to 
her  contiguous  territories,  129. 
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War^  formerly  the  principal  employment   of  the   European   nationsi 
it.  3>i5.     Reforted  to  now  only  at  a  necefiary  evil,  216. 

Wefi  ItuRan  iflands,  cultivation  of»  how  carried  on,  1.  44.  Planter 
contrafted  with  the  North  American  farmery  45.  Adventurers  thi- 
-  ther,  reiide  there  only  with  the  view  of  making  a  fortune,  46. 
Malouet'a  pt^ure  of  fociety  in»  48.  Stock  of  white  inhabitants 
not  kept  up  by  natural  increafe,  49.  Agriculture  of,  nearly  allied 
to  mercantile  adventure,  68.  Charader  and  manners  of  the  plant- 
en,  ib, 

■■  colonics,  in  what  refpefis  they  differ  from  colonial  eftab- 

lilhments  in  general,  ii.  61.  Dominion  of,  frequently  transferred 
from  one  power  to  another,  ib»  Average  proportion  of  blacks  to 
whites  in,  74.  Strudure  of  fociety  in,  unfavourable  to  internal  fe- 
curity,  75.  .Changes  which  have  taken  place  in,  by  the  fate  of 
war,  84.  Eredion  of  an  independent  ftate  in,  hoftile  to  the  in- 
terefts  of  the  European  colonies,  93.  119.  Circumftancet  which 
contribute  to  the  fecurity  of  the  Spanifh  dominion  in,  94.  French 
colonies  in,  the  moft  valuable,  next  to  thofe  of  Spain,  98.  Are  in  a  fi- 
tuation  lefs  favourable  to  folid  power  than  the  Britifh  pofleffions, 
101.  Amount  of  cultivated  land  in  the  Frentrh  Weft  India  iflands, 
&c.  357.  Relative  confequences  to  be  apprehended  from  the  lois 
of  the  Weft  India  colonies,  if  accompanied  with  the  eftablifhment  of 
an  European  power  in  Egypt,  390. 

Wbydah  negroes  preferred  to  all  others  in  the  Weft  Indies,  ii.  417. 

Wm^tn^  BaroDi  charaAer  he  gives  of  the  women  of  St  Domingo, 
11.531.      • 
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